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CHAPTER I. 
THE HONEYMOON AND HOME. 
HERE was not surely in all the world a being more happy than Linley 
Rochford, when, a newly-made wife, just after her wedding tour, she 
came with her husband to his home. Their wooing ought to have been happy, 
according to the old song, for it was not long a-going. Linley had two good 
old ‘spinster relatives who kept a school for English girls at Bonn, and there 
she was brought up, her father and mother having died ever so long ago, until 
Mr. Rochford, happening to pass a few weeks at Bonn, and visiting the school 
to see the daughter of an old friend, cast his handsome dark-brown eyes upon 
the pretty, fair-haired, vivacious, clever girl, and straightway fell in love with 
her. He visited her relatives after he saw great talent as well as charm in 
Linley; his manners delighted her; she could hardly believe in her good for- 
tune and dignity when he really asked her to marry him; and being quite sat- 
isfied that she loved him to distraction, she never dreamed of refusing or even 
hesitating. He seemed to her less like a man than a divinity. There had 
been many clouds over her early life, but she had passed her time on the whole 
usefully, actively, and happily enough at Bonn, with the kind, neat, busy old 
women; and she had that sort of nature which will endeavor to find practical 
happiness in everything. Still, the prospect which her life began to open was 
somewhat too mild and gray to satisfy quite the imagination of a clever and 
spirited girl of twenty; and there were ghostly evenings when Linley some- 
times caught herself shuddering. Therefore the mere sight and acquaintance- 
ship of so handsome, dignified, and charming a man as Mr. Rochford were a 
delightful distraction; but to become his wife was to be translated living into 
paradise. 

To account for Mrs. Rochford’s rather odd name, it should be said that she 
was baptized Felicia Linley. Linley was the name of her mother, and of the 
maiden relatives; and out of fondness for the name and them, her mother al- 
ways called the child Linley, and by degrees the Felicia faded altogether away 
and was hardly remembered. At Bonn some of the saucy English school girls 


would sometimes nickname her “ Linley Murray,” 


which was absurd, because, 
as more sensible girls pointed out, the name of the illustrious grammarian was 


Lindley, and Linley and Lindley were entirely different things. 
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Now, after many years’ absence, Linley had come home to her own country, 
the happy and proud young wife of a rich, handsome, and accomplished man. 
The wedded pair had made a tour of Switzerland and Italy, where Mr. Roch- 
ford found a fresh and keen delight in showing everything to his young com- 
panion. He had been over all those places often before, and only cared for 
them now because they pleased her. He was just of the age to impress a 
young woman with a sense of dignity and superiority. When he first came to 
know Linley, he was exactly twice her age; that is, she was nineteen and a 
half and he was thirty-nine. He used to amuse himself by commenting on the 
fact when they were engaged, and used to tell her what a dreadful thing it 
would be as years rolled on, because, as he was now double her age, of course 
when she was thirty he must needs be sixty; when she attained the beautiful 
matronhood of forty he must be eighty, and so on. A handsome man of forty 
is sometimes rather vain of his years, and inclined to be coquettish about them. 
But Linley found another way of looking at the paradox, for on her twentieth 
birthday he was only thirty-nine aud a half, therefore no longer double her 
age; therefore she was gaining on him; therefore she would always keep 
gaining at increasing rate; therefore, if they only lived long enough, they would 
come to be exactly the same age at last, and then they would both stop, nor 
grow any more. 

Mr. Rochford had brought his wife to a fine old house which he had in the 
country, near the village of Dripdeanham, and on the edge of the sea. They 
arrived at night, and saw nobody but the servants. To-morrow they were 
likely to receive some visits. 

“A queer lot about here, Linley,” said her husband. ‘There aren’t more 
than half a dozen people at most that you could care to talk to; and these are 
all eccentrics, more or less. I have got them about me somehow—I don’t well 
know how; but I think commonplace people bore me. We shall see enough 
of them in town, you know.” 

“T like eccentric people,” said Linley cordially, for she would have liked 
anything just then that suited him. “I detest commonplace.” 

“Then what shall you do when we go to London?” Mr. Rochford asked 
with a smile. 

“Tam sure your friends are not commonplace; at least they will not seem 
so to me. But then with you I should rather have no friends. What do we 
want with friends? ” 

They were in Mr. Rochford’s library, and he was seated in an easy-chair 
surveying his shelves with an eye of studious affection, which became hig 
handsome face; for Rochford, though he had long ceased laborious study of 
any kind, still loved his books, and liked to dip into them here and there, and 
to talk about them. As Linley spoke she knelt on the earpet near him, and 
leaned upon his knee, and looked up with her bright, gray, yearning eyes into 
his dark eyes, and almost unconsciously he caressed her fair hair with his 
large, white hand. Then there was a moment’s silence, while her eyes—she 
knew not why—moistened with happiness. hope, and gratitude unspeakable. 

It began to grow late; and it was one of Mr, Rochford’s bachelor habits, 
which he had not shaken off in matrimony, to finish every night by an hour or 
so of solitary reading with a cigar. He loved memoirs, gossiping biogra- 
phies, familiar studies of character, the lighter Latin poets, the Greek antholo- 
gy, and bright, agreeable reading of all kinds—not, however, down to the level 
of novels and magazines. Linley knew all his ways already and she knew 
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that it was time now for her to go. She stooped over his chair, kissed him on 
the forehead, and positively blushed as she kissed him; then left him. In her 
heart she rather liked his staying behind and reading alone and smoking. It 
seemed manly, and one other evidence of superiority over woman; and all her 
pride was now in the great qualities of her husband. 

In the hall, a little way from the library door, Linley found a candlestick— 
a pretty, curious bit of antique bronze, shaped like a classic lamp—with a can- 
dle already lighted. Returning toward the stairs, she had to pass the door of 
the library, which stood open. She paused on the threshold and looked in, 
holding her little lamp over her head. Her youthful, beautiful face, with the 
thick short curls of fair hair, her full, healthy figure, the bare and shapely arm, 
now displayed by the loose sleeve of her dress as she held up the lamp, and 
the expression of earnest affection and admiration in her eyes as she looked at 
her husband, would have made, in the softened light of the room, a pretty pic- 
ture. Mr. Rochford lost the picture, though he was placed in the best position 
to study it, and although he would have enjoyed it. He was reading and did 
not look up. Linley was, perhaps, not sorry that she had not disturbed him, 
and she stole away. 

There was so much moonlight in her bedroom that she lighted no other 
candle, and hid as well as she could the flame of the one she carried, in order 
to enjoy the beauty of the soft rays. Linley looked out of the window, over 
the shrubs and through the trees and across the sloping lawn, until on the far 
horizon she saw a silvery glitter strange to her, and seeming exquisitely weird 
and supernatural in the moonlight. Suddenly her heart leaped up with won- 
der and delight, as she knew it to be the sea. Opening the window and lean- 
ing out into the night, she tried to study the whole scene. She could see on 
the left the hill, up whose side the neighboring village straggled; could dis- 
cern twinkling lights, and could hear the barking of a dog. 

“Are they all as happy there as I am?” thought the young wife. ‘ Ah! 
no; they cannot be! The world can’t have many people as happy as I!” 

It might have seemed almost as an answer to her words that a low, wild, 
wailing cry floated through the night. Linley could not tell whence it came. 
It might have been the scream of a sea bird, or the signal call from a fisher- 
boat to some one on the shore; or it might, perhaps, have been a wail from 
some mourner inthe village. Whatever it was, it fell with a chilling and pain- 
ful effect upon Linley’s enthusiastic heart and excited nerves. 

“There must be unhappiness down there,” she said to herself. ‘There must 
be poverty and struggle and ill health; sick children, I suppose, and sorrowing 
mothers—perhaps a young widow lamenting over her lost husband. Life is 
terrible—I am afraid to be happy! I must try to help and serve every one 
here, and do all the good I can; there is no other way of excusing myself for 
being so very, very happy!” 





CHAPTER II. 
DRIPDEANHAM NEIGHBORS. 
Tue house in which Mr. Rochford lived, and which had become Linley’s 
first home in England, was not by any means one of the stately homes of Eng- 
land, standing beautiful amid ancestral trees. The trees certainly were an- 
cestral and the house was old enough for stateliness, but it was simplv a good, 
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solid, ancient English house of the comfortable middle-class kind, with a patch 
of ground round about it, a lawn in the front, some shrubs in the back, consid- 
erable of damp and gloom in all but the finest part of the year. It had be- 
longed to Mr. Rochford’s mother and her family, and it was from her it came 
to him; and one of his softer veins was filled with a love for his mother. 
Therefore, while he had furnished the house inside luxuriously, he had left the 
outer aspect of things much as it had been for generations, The house had 
the advantage of being comparatively near town, and yet stood in one of the 
most old-fashioned, immovable, uncivilized seacoast villages to be found any- 
where all over England. Some new comers had of late settled around Drip- 





deanham, but the population in general had borne the same names and sat 
round the same hearthfires for generations. There were people in that vil- 
lage who still hated the French; and the majority were very sore against the 
Russians because of the Crimean war. In Dripdeanham there were several 
families of the same name, and they had been distinguished for generations by 
a sort of geographical or topographical mark of recognition. Thus there 
were the Bullams, pure and simple; then there were the Bullams of the Green, 
who resided over against the public playground; and the Bullams of the 
Pump, because the popular supply of water was to be had in front of the resi- 
dence of this branch of the family. 

Mr. Rochford was not by any means a very wealthy man, as wealth is un- 
derstood in our days. Even in this retirement where he had long been a sort of 
Triton among the minnows—and which probably he liked for that very reason 
—there had lately settled an uneducated and uncouth person who could have 
bought him out of everything and hardly missed the cost. But Rochford was 
rich enough to keep a handsome house in town and this place, and to live very 
comfortably or luxuriously, and not to care about pounds, or hardly even about 
hundreds. He could, if he liked, have made quite a respectable figure even 
as a county member, although, of course, he could not pretend to maintain an 
establishment such as would suit a marquis, or to give away a park to his na- 
tive town as a successful manufacturer might do. Nor was he of very good 
family, except on the mother’s side; for in fact his father had been in trade, 
nnd he himself was twenty years of age before the father retired from  busi- 
ness. Mr. Rochford did not therefore endeavor to push himself into great 
society anywhere. He preferred to be great among smaller men rather than 
small among greater. He had no objection to being thought a patron, but 
coull never have endured being patronized. Perhaps one reason, with other 
and finer ones, for his having hastened to marry penniless Linley, was that 
he liked to do a magnificent thing, and to marry a girl who should feel that 
she owed all to him. 

Thus, indeed, did Linley feel. When the sun streamed in upon her the first 
morning of her awakening in the home that seemed to her so splendid and 
stately, it bore upon its rays a whole flood of almost unbearable happiness. 
She had to command herself and compel herself to think calmly over the 
whole thing, in order not to be too much elated. She was rather shy of seeing 
the unfamiliar faces of the servants, or anybody; and feared lest she should be 
thought absurd or undignified if she made her sense of happiness too manifest. 

Linley was expressing some of her conscientious scruples about her too 
great happiness that morning to her husband as they lounged and dallied over 
breakfast. The exquisite breath of early summer through the open windows 
seemed to woothem into the outer air, and filled her fancies with all the vague 
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sensuous delights of perfume and dream, or as if there were a soft strain of 
music accompanying her talk. ‘At least it seems so to me,” she said. “I 
don’t know whether it’s utter nonsense, dear, or not; but that delicious breath 
from outside does seem like music very low and sweet, accompanying all we 
say.” ‘ 

Mr. Rochford smiled and said nothing, and Linley went back to her dread 
of being too happy, and the necessity of doing something to earn, as it were, 
her wages of happiness, when the card of a visitor was brought. 

“IT knew it,” said Mr Rochford; * it could be nobody else at such an hour 
as this. Now, Linley, you are in for it. This is the best companion if you 
like him, and the greatest bore if you don’t. This is Tuxham.” 

“Mr. Tuxham—oh yes; the eccentric parson you told me of, who is so 
odd and clever.” 

“ We'll see him ?” This was put in the form of an inquiry, but Mr. Roch- 
ford was already on the point of telling the servant to show Mr. Tuxham in. 

“*T suppose so,” said Linley as cheerfully as she could. ‘I shall be as glad 
to see him as I can be to see anybody who interrupts us.” 

Linley glanced at the visitor’s card. It bore in plain and square letters the 
bluff name of ** Thomas Tuxham,” without prefix or addition of any kind. In 
a moment Mr. Tuxham himself entered the room. He was a square-shoul- 
dered man, with a rolling walk something like that of a sailor; a sharp, blood- 
less face, eagle beak, and—as Linley noticed first of all—wonderful steel-gray 
eyes with a peculiar light inthem. They were odd because of a frequent blink- 
ing of the eyelids. Mr. Tuxham was apparently somewhere between fifty 
and sixty years of age—nearer perhaps to sixty than to fifty. He bowed not 
ungracefully to Linley as she greeted him, and there was a genuine and friendly 
warmth in the few welcoming words that passed between him and Mr. Rochford. 

«And so you have got married—Benedick the married man!” Mr. Tux- 
ham said in a deep voice, and with a strong Northern accent of some kind un- 
familiar to Linley’s ear. ‘* Well, the temptation was great, You have a besu- 
tifal young wife; and she looks good too.” 

*«She’s very good, Tuxham,” Mr. Rochford said smiling. “You may take 
my word for that.” 

“Well, now, I don’t know. You're not impartial. A man with a pretty 
young wife, especially if he isn’t very young himself, is apt to judge like a 
fool. No, I'll not take your word for it; I prefer to have her word.” 

“Very good; ask her.” 

“So I mean to. Stand up, my dear, and come over here to the bright 
light and let me look at you.” 

Linley thought it her best course to enter frankly into the spirit of the 
thing. She rose promptly and good-humoredly, and went over to where he 
was standing, near the window. 

“Come, that’s a good girl,” he said. ‘I hate women who make a work 
about everything, and an affectation. I like women to behave like sensible 
creatures. I have outlived the time when little airs and graces could have any 
effect.” 

“IT think I am a sensible creature, 
shall not trouble myself with any little airs or graces, unless they come natur- 


”’ said Linley; ‘*and you may be sure I 


ally.” 
** Just so; only don’t begin by praising yourself, my dear. That’s a bad 
beginning. Now let me see your face.” 
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She looked up, praying inwardly that her face would not crimson or show 
any sign of embarrassment, and she met the penetrating gleam of his eyes, 
which now had a curious kind of pathos in them. He looked into her face for 
several seconds without speaking. 

“Is the inspection over, Tuxham?” asked Rochford, who was getting a little 
tired. 

“ Yes, it’s over.” He took her hand kindly and gave it a gentle pressure, 
as if to signify that she was released. 

“T like your face, my dear,” he said as she returned to her seat, much re- 
lieved. “Not for its beauty—I don’t mean that; but because it seems loyal 
and true. Keen too, though; you observe people, don’t you, a gvod deal, 
while they are not thinking of you?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Tuxham. I really haven’t thought about it.” 

“Very like, very like—unconscious as yet; but it will come, I’m afraid. 
Touches of satire, too, I should say—undeveloped. Good deal of contempt 
for human weakness perhaps, and some pity too. Well, well!” 

“Our friend is a profound believer in physiognomy, Linley,” said Mr. 
Rochford. 

“ Now, Rochford, you know that’s quite wrong to say,” Mr. Tuxham ex- 
claimed with something like anger in his eyes. ‘* You know that I despise all 
that quackery—physiognomy and phrenology and all the rest of it—when it 
pretends to be a science. Do you think a man believes in astrology, because 
when the stars are clear in a certain atmosphere he reads that his to-morrow’s 
picnic will have fine weather? Do you think such a face as that will not tell 
its tale to any eyes that can read—before the world has varnished it over out 
of all meaning? I see herself in her face as yet, that’s all. The page is 
open, and I read the story. No sorcery in that, Rochford—is there?” 

‘‘There is not much to read, I am afraid,” said Linley. ‘ No story of any 
consequence, that I know of as yet.” 

“My wife has been telling me that she is afraid she is too happy, Tux- 
ham,” said Rochford, “ and she thinks she ought to take on herself the burden 
of other people’s unhappiness in order to reassure herself, Can you help her 
to any choice cases of misery? ” 

Well, we have a pretty fair selection in these parts. But I don’t know— 
I shouldn’t think, somehow, Mrs. Rochford will always be driven to bungling 
good deeds, as they are called, by any lack of care on her own behalf. There’s 
a sensitiveness there now; you must take good care of her.” 

* Why Tuxham, you are like the croaking raven to-day,” Rochford replied. 

‘*T am not at all afraid,” said Linley. ‘I know he’ll take care of me, Mr. 
Tuxham.” , 

‘Hates me and thinks me her mortal enemy already,” said Mr. Tuxham 
gravely. ‘Sets me down as arude person without manners, and who doesn’t 
believe her dear husband is a divinity! No, ma’am; you needn't protest—I 
know you do think all this. There’s one peculiarity common to all women 
that they never lose, and that is that you can always know when they are 
offended by the tone of their voice, even if they don’t know itthemselves. No 
matter; I hope I am above bearing malice. Women don't like me in generai, 
Mrs. Rochford, because they see that I know them too well. But I hope you 
will be an exception.” 

“But, Mr. Tuxham,” Linley asked, ** how do you come to be so profound 
a master of the characters of women? My husband has told me that you were 
never married.” . 
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“That's it! That’s why I understand women—becanse I never was ab- 
sorbed in one of them. A married man never can study women impartially.” 

“Are all married men then absorbed in their wives?” Linley asked. 
“* Novel writers don’t say so.” 

«* Absorbed in the sense of adoration, no; but absorbed in the sense of study, 
yes. They take all their notions from the model before them, whether they 
like it or not. You may be sure Socrates held it for an article of faith in his 
secret heart that the most delightful woman he saw was Xantippe disguised. 
Now I study woman—not @ woman—because I have time and opportunity, 
not being married; and I am glad to see that you understand Latin, Mrs. Roch- 
ford.” 

While Tuxham was talking, Mr. Rochford had been taking up and putting 
down a book here and there, glancing into a page, reading a few lines, then 
turning to some other book. One little volume which he had taken up and 
put down again lay on the breakfast table near Linley’s elbow; she took it up 
almost unconsciously, glanced at a page of it, became suddenly mindful that 
she was doing something rather rude as Mr. Tuxham was talking almost ex- 
clusively to her, and hastily dropped it, hoping that he had not observed her. 
When she heard his last remark she grew red for the first time since his en- 
trance. 

‘“‘How did you know—why do you say so?” was all she could put into 
confused words. 

**Can’t I see that the book you have put down this moment is Lucretius? ” 

*« Yes, I opened the book, but why do you think I understand Latin? ” 

“Do you suppose I don’t know the expression with which one looks ata 
book one can read from that which comes over the face when we luok at a book 
we can’t read? Did you ever read Lucretius, my dear?” 

** Never, Mr. Tuxham.” 

‘‘ No, I supposed not. But you understand Latin all the same.” 

“Do you know Latin, Linley? ” asked her husband in surprise. 

**T can read it, dear ” 

** Of course you can,” interrupted Mr. Tuxham triumphantly. 

“TI learned it at Bonn, by the help of one of our old teachers, and because 
I thought it would make me more useful to my aunts. But I don’t know it in 
any scholarly way at all. I can just read it to please myself.” 

“Why, Linley,” Mr. Rochford said, “you take more trouble to hide your 
accomplishments than most other women do to show them off.” 

«‘ That, too, is a kind of vanity,” Mr. Tuxham remarked sententiously. 

“Tt was downright vanity of the most commonplace kind in this instance,” 
said Linley. ‘I thought a woman who knew anything of Latin would be con- 
sidered a disagreeable sort of creature, and associated with spectacles and blue 
stockings. That is why I hid my little, tiny rushlight of classical knowledge 
under a bushel; and now you know the whole secret.” 

‘Perhaps you have studied Greek, too,” Mr. Rochford remarked with a 
laugh. 

‘*No, I’m not so bad or so good as that. I did try the alphabet, but I 
hadn't time or patience to get any further.” 

“ Well, look here,” Mr. Tuxham said, rising abruptly, “are you going to 
have a look at the village and the people and the sea, and how and all about it, 
to-day, or not?” 

«J, Mr. Tuxham?” 
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“Yes, my dear madam—you, of course. You don’t suppose Rochford, 
there, cares to see the place? He never walks outside his own gate while he 
is among us, and he neither rides, nor drives, nor boats, nor swims, nor does 
anything whatever but lounge.” 

‘Come, now, Mr. Tuxham, that is a story—I can’t believe it. In Switzer- 
land he was never weary of walking or climbing.” 

‘Happened to be in the humor, I dare say—novelty, pleasure of amusing 
a young wife—all that. He’s a very good-natured fellow, is Rochford, and I 
dare say if you ask him he'll go anywhere and do anything; but you'll soon 
find that he’d much rather not be asked. Take my word for it, ma’am, Roch- 
ford is an incorrigible lounger.” 

Linley did not like to hear this, somehow, although she felt sure it must be 
badinage; and in any case it is no great sin for a man to be a lounger who has 
no need to work or otherwise distress himself. Still, she had never pictured 
her husband in that light, and the bare suggestion made her uncomfortable, 
and she felt herself growing rapidly to dislike Mr. Tuxham. 

She glanced quickly at her husband, who was reclining in an arm-chair 
near the window, and had plucked a bud from a waving spray, and was now 
lazily pulling the bud to pieces. He looked up with a very good-humored 
smile. 

« Tuxham is tortured by a fiend of perpetual restlessness, Linley,” he said. 
“ Everybody is a lounger to him who thinks life was formed for anything but 
perpetual motion. If you go out with him to-day, see that he doesn’t walk 
you off your feet.” 

“* But I don’t care to go out,” said Linley. “if you don’t.” 

“Oh, you had better go, dear child, and let Taxham show you all the place, 
and the school, and the poor people in whom you will have to take an inter- 
est until we go to town, and break the ice of the whole affair. Iam not much 
of a walker, Linley, and driving doesn’t always agree with me, and you 
couldn’t manage the sort of thing by driving. Besides, I'm no good at talk- 
ing to people, and you are. This isn’t like a civilized place, dear; they'll 
expect you to exhibit yourself here the very first day.” 

“T shall be very glad,” Linley answered, “if I can do any good, or please 
anybody.” ; 

“You can’t help pleasing anybody and everybody, even if you try,” said 
her husband; and Linley was propitiated, and almost blushed. Still she 
thought it an odd way to spend part of the first day in her new home tramping 
about the country with old Mr. Tuxham. 

“ All right,” said Linley resolutely; “I'll go.” 

* After luncheon,” interposed Rochford. 

“Good,” said Tuxham; “I'll come for you after luncheon.” 

“Stay for luncheon, or come to luncheon with us, Tuxham.” 

“No, I don’t care for more than one substantial meal a day. I don’t care 
about eating for the pleasure of eating, und therefore I'm not dyspeptic like 
certain other persons who shall be nameless. Besides, I see those Platts are 
coming up. I can’t stand Platt and his wife, and his, her, their good nature 
and bad English.” 

“Oh, the Platts!” Mr. Rochford echoed with a sort of groan. 

“Who are the Platts?” asked Linley. 

“Youll know soon enough from their own lips, my dear,” said Mr, Tux- 
ham, as he was leaving the room. “ Within five minutes you will have learned 
their lives, prospects, revenue, and natural history.” 
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“Ts Mr. Tuxham a clergyman, dear, or a doctor, or a relieving officer to 
the district, or what?” asked Linley hurriedly in the interval between Tux- 
ham and the Platts. 

**No, my sweet; he’s nothing, only an idler thinking himself busy. He is 
a naturalist and a sort of amateur philosopher. He was for many years a navy 
surgeon, and rolled about the world a good deal; and he has settled down 
here, I fancy, because living is cheap. He’s a very clever fellow, Linley, with 
a great lot of information upon all sorts of things; and I am sure you will like 
him. You didn’t see him to advantage to-day; he was rather shy.” 

“Shy? Good gracious!” 

“Even so, dear; shy—afraid of you, and therefore awkward and abrupt.” 

“ Afraid of me! What nonsense. He didn’t seem as if he was.” 

**Seems, madam? Nay, it is; I know not seems! I do assure you, my 
pretty Linley, he was afraid of you, and shy and awkward exceedingly. For 
all his talk, Tuxham is terribly afraid of a petticoat at first; but he'll thaw. 
Oh, yes, you'd better go with him. I'll tako a rest and a read when these Platts 
are gone.” 

The cards of Mr. and Mrs. Platt were followed presently by Mr. and Mrs. 
Platt themselves. Mr. Platt was a stout, short man of forty-five, with a square 
face and a square red beard. Mrs. Platt was a plump and pleasing little 
woman, all smile, and large lips, and twinkling little brown eyes like the bright 
brown buttons on her dress. 

“We're early callers, ma’am,” said Mrs. Platt, when the ceremonials of 
presentation and congratulation had been duly got over; “ but we're neigh- 
bors, you know, and we like to be neighborly. We’re neighbors in London 
too—so odd now, isn’t it?—and Platt and me we hoped you'd like us to be 
friendly.” 

“Your husband, ma’am,” Mr. Platt observed, in slow and formal accents, 
like those of a Methodist preacher who from lack of early education had been 
compelled to study pronunciation out of his own head—* Your husband, ma’am, 
has been kind and condescending enough to admit us to the privilege of ac- 
quaintanceship, and perhaps, Mr. Rochford, sir, I may even say friendship; 
for which, however, I am by no means qualified, Mrs. Rochford, neither by 
station, ma’am, nor yet by scholarship. Mrs. Platt, ma’am, was at school for 
six months, and she has the advantage of me there, for I never was. I taught 
myself, ma‘am.” 

Perhaps Linley would have liked to ask what he had taught himself, but 
she only murmured something understood to be encouraging and complimen- 
tary. 

“Mr. Platt, Linley,” said her husband, who was anxious to say something 
which should put his visitors in a better light, “is at once the richest and the 
most charitable man in this neighborhood. Lazy and good for nothing as I am 
myself, yet I can’t help finding the evidences of his benevolence everywhere.” 

Linley turned a look of admiration and sympathy toward her husband. 
She thought him so handsome and noble as he thus spoke the praise of homely 
Mr. Platt. 

‘Heaven, ma’am,” the latter gentleman observed, “ has indeed been pleased 
to bless, if I may say so, my basket and my store, to an extent of which I 
could not have dreamed when I was a boy—of which my poor mother never 
could have dreamed. But that wealth is not mine, Mrs. Rochford, except on 
conditions. I am only holding it in trust. That is the light in which we have 
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always looked at it, Mrs. Platt and me. If we can do good, we hold it to be 
only our duty. At present, ma’am, we have an idea, Mrs. Platt and me, of 
buying in the whole of the cottage property in the village down yonder, and 
rebuilding the cottages in the proper way, you know; but we'll talk of all 
that some other time. I only hope, ma’am, that you’ll be good enough to hon- 
or Mrs. Platt and me—or Mrs. Platt at least—with any help in the way of 
ideas that your own superior education may suggest. You were at first-rate 
schools, ma’am, abroad, I make no doubt? ” 

“Indeed, Mr. Platt,” said Linley, “I was not only at school, but I taught 
in a school for years. My dear, good aunts keep a school at Bonn, and they 
kept me, and I was only too glad to be able to teach there; and I should have 
been teaching there all my life, I suppose, only my lover here came and rescued 
me, as all the lovers do in romance.” There was a peculiar sparkle and moist 
glitter in Linley’s eyes as she spoke. 

“See that now!” exclaimed the delighted Mrs. Platt. ‘ Here’s a lady who 
really knows how to teach! Ah, Platt, if your wife had had such advantages, 
she could have been more useful than she ever can be now. Mr. Rochford, 
sir, you are a happy man!” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Platt,” Mr. Rochford rather coldly replied. ‘I am sure 
my wife will be happy to lend you any assistance she can in all your charitable 
projects.” 

There was something in his tone and manner which seemed like bowing 
the visitors out, and Mr. and Mrs. Platt presently took their leaves, not with- 
out many renewed congratulations and expressions of friendship. 

“I can’t stand much of these people,” Rochford said. ‘‘They are very 
good, and they are immensely rich; but I doubt whether any amount of virtue 
and money can justify people in being such bores.” 

*“‘ But they are sincere, are they not, dear? I like the expression of both 
their faces ever so much. I shall be so disappointed if they are not sincere.” 

“I believe they are quite sincere,” Mr. Rochford said with little warmth in 
his tone. ‘I should not have any acquaintanceship with such people, Linley, 
if they had not some good quality. Their money is nothing to me. I respect 
their good intentions, but as a rule, Linley, I don’t let people like that know 
much of the details of our private life.” 

*““No2” said Linley, looking up with wondering eyes. ‘I suppose not 
Why should you?” 

“I don’t know that there was any occasion for your telling them anythinz 
of your private life before we were married.” 

“Oh,” rather blankly, “was that not right to do? I didn’t know. I was 
proud of being so clever; and then I thought it was so noble a thing of you to 
marry a poor, nameless girl without a fortune, that I wanted to blazon your 
good deeds.” 

He smiled forgivingly, and made a sign for her to.come nearer; and she 
knelt beside his chair again, and he caressed her hair with his hand, and she 
was very happy and proud once more. She thought it a pity when luncheon 
came, and still more when Mr. Tuxham made his appearance, and she had to 
cross for the first time outward the threshold of her home, and to do so without 
her husband. 

















CHAPTER III. 
MEN'S MEN AND WOMEN’S MEN. 

“‘ THERE are men’s men and women’s men, you know,” said Mr. Tuxham 
as they walked along. 

Are there? I don’t think I quite understand.” 

‘I'll explain, although it oughtn’t to require any explanation. Plain words 
ought to carry their meaning along with them. However, this is the whole 
thing: There are men whose ways and thoughts, and all that, only suit for mea. 
They may be model husbands and delightful fathers; but they only put up 
with the wives and the daughters, and their natural companionship is with 
men. You see?” 

“Yes; that is plain enough. Well, the women’s men?” 

«The women’s men of course are those whose chosen companions are wo- 
men. Men never quite get to know these men. They are only known, out 
and out, to their wives or sisters or daughters.” 

** Which are the higher order, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“That all depends. The women’s man may beat lItis wife for all his pre- 
ference for woman’s companionship, and the men’s man may be the best of 
husbands and fathers. That hasn’t anything to do with it. J’m a woman's 
man.” 

“ Are you, really? I should never have thought it!” 

“Why not, madam?” Here he stopped short in his walk, compelling Lin- 
ley to stop short likewise, and he turned his gray eyes on her with a kind of 
flash that gave them the appearance of lamps suddenly uncovered. 

“TI didn’t mean to make you angry, Mr. Tuxham.” 

«Please, madam, don’t talk so. I’m never angry; at all events, I hope it 
isn’t in the power of any woman to make me angry.” 

“Come, now, any woman! You speak as if you had an utter contempt for 
us all, Mr. Tuxham. Just now you said you admired us all.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, madam—I beg your pardon—pray recollect yourself. 
I never said anything of the kind.” 

“Oh! didn’t you say that you were a woman’s man?” 

“ What has that to do with it? Does that say that I admire women?” 

«Well, it did seem like it to me.” 

** It doesn’t seem like it to me. I am a woman's man just by nature; he- 
cause I feel more at home and get on better in the company of women. But 
that doesn’t prove that I admire them. On the contrary, I think I feel easier 
in their company because I don't admire them—because I see all their faults 
and foolishness. But [ am a very vain and self-conceited man—I always was. 
I like to talk—or to think aloud; and I hate to be contradicted or brought to 
book about my facts and arguments, as all men would be sure to do. Women 
don’t. They don’t know enough to know whether I am right or wrong. 
Now, Rochford admires you beyond measure—he told me so. But still Roch- 
ford’s a downright man’s man.” 

“I'm very glad of it,” said Linley. ‘ I don’t think I should like a woman’s 
man—for a husband, I meaa.” 

* You needn’t put in the last clause, my dear,” Mr. Tuxham said, now re- 
stored to perfect good humor and offering her his arm to continue their walk. 
**I don’t suppose any woman would ever have liked me for a husband, and I 
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am glad of it, for it makes all the better friends; and I am so old now that I 
need not be at the trouble of giving or receiving compliments. Yes, your hus- 
band is a man’s man. He is just the man to have a friend. He might have 
heen a Patroclus, or a Pylades, or a Pythias,” 

“ Why not an Achilles or an Orestes, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“Oh, I see” (with an easy laugh). ‘ Wants to satisfy two vanities at 
once—remind me of her classical reading and exalt her husband to the fore- 
most place in the friendly partnership! Well, no, my dear. Rochford is too 
lazy to be the Achilles or the Orestes; the second place contents him—little to 
do. If Rochford had been a poor man, he would have made a brilliant name.” 

“T don’t want him to be anything but what he is,” said Linley softly, and 
much wishing that he were with her. 

‘* No, no—of course not; and the worst of the thing is that neither does 
Orestes.” 

“Orestes? Who is that? Is there one?” 

‘Why, don’t you know? I only mean his friend and comrade, Valen- 
tine.” 

‘‘Mr. Valentine? Yes—oh yes—my husband has told me of him, as he 
did of you, Mr. Tuxham; but I didn’t know that they were such very close 
friends.” 

“Oh, yes, close friends, very close friends; and a good fellow enough is 
Valentine—in his way—in his way. Full of crotchets, I think, and self-con- 
ceit, and putting up his own opinion on everything as if he knew; but I dare 
sav a very good fellow. All Valentine’s geese are swans, you know. But 
now, stay a moment. Turn your eyes downward and keep them fixed on the 
ground until I tell you to look up. That's a good girl. Nineteen women out 
of twenty would have instinctively looked up on being told to look down. 
Now we'll walk on. Look at the ground and nothing else; I want to sur- 
prise you.” 

They had been ascending a hill, grassy and gorse-grown, by a straggling 
and irregular path. Suddenly the ground on which Linley kept her eyes fixed 
grew level, and a strong breeze blew against her, and Mr. Tuxham said? 

““ Now, Mrs. Rochford, look around you.” 

Linley could not and did not suppress a ery of admiration and surprise at 
the scene. To her unaccustomed eyes it seemed as if she looked across the 
breadth of half a hemisphere. Beneath, before, around her lay the sea, its 
waves all a glitter in the already sinking sunlight. Her first idea was only a 
vast vague conscionsness of sea and sun, and a rush of breezy exhilara- 
tion. Then the scene gradually began to define itself. The hill on which 
she stood sloped rather gradually downwards to a great half-moon of beach, 
concave to the sea, and the village descended the side of the hill and 
rested at last upon the beach. Every house, every tree, every garden that 
went to make up the villagdé could be seen distinctly on the slope between 
Linley’s feet and the sea. It seemed as if one were looking upon some 
toy construction put together to amuse children. Linley looked down upon 
her own house a little to the right, and parted from the village by a cleft 
or gorge or dip that ran down the slope of the hill, and made it sometimes, 
when seen from certain positions, seem like two hills. On the other side, a lit- 
tle away from the village, she could see the graveyard with its tombstones, its 
railings, and its little cypresses and weeping willows. Then the village itself, 
with its sunny street, white and glowing; and the tiny gardens at the backs 
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of the houses; and the horse, wandering apparently for no purpose but that of 
“usy amusement up the street, and stopping every now and then to put his 
head over the wall of a garden; and the man hammering at a huge stone, 
whose arm could be distinctly seen drawn back to give the coming stroke be- 
fore the sound of that just given reached Linley’s ear; and the children play- 
ing with the irrepressible dog; and the boats on the beach, and the soft sound- 
Jess foamy fringe of the sea, and the far sail dark against the sunlight; and 
the majestic, divine, joyous, melancholy sea itself, with its unspeakable sug- 
gestions of infinity and other worlds and boundless yearning, and the possi- 
bility of boundless happiness. 

_ Qne sudden pang of regret passed through Linley’s heart. She wished she 
had not seen this for the first time without her husband. The light went out 
of the scene for her when she felt herself alone; and it would not have taken 
much to bring tears into her eyes. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Mr. Tuxham sententiously, “and it’s everything. 
Just as you happen to look at it. You may find such scenes anywhere round 
the coast, and many far finer. That's quite true. But it’s a glorious sea 
view—and that’s quite true too. Perhaps the only thing that can be called pe- 
culiar in it # the village spread out house over house on the hillside, so that 
everybody has as good a view as his neighbor; and you might study the inner 
life of any one you please through his back window from where we stand. I 
like looking down upon a town or a village from a height. It stimulates the 
philosophic mood; puts one into a position of contemplative superiority.” 

“ Are they all happy down there?” asked Linley, rather of herself than of 
her companion. 

* All happy, madam? I hope they aren’t imprudent enough to think of 
being happier than their betters! I should think you could study all the sins 
and miseries of life in that place down there, as if you had humanity under a 
microscope.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuxham! I hope not—I hope not. I can’t believe it.” 

“Shall we go down and see a little for ourselves?” he asked, offering his 
arm. 

“No,” she answered, drawing back. ‘No, please—at least not just yet. 
Unless there is anybody I could really help—then of course I should not like 
to draw back.” 

“Oh, there’s nobody you could help,” he said almost roughly. ‘ We are 
none the better for help here—or anywhere, I think. I don’t believe in what 
people call doing good. Let it alone—don’t bother. Look at men and women 
as a curious study, but don’t be foolish enough to imagine you can do anybody 
any good.” 

“T don’t believe a word of that,” Linley declared; ‘and I won't believe 
it. I would rather by far be dead than believe it. Anyhow, I'll try to help 
people all I ean. Come, let us go down and see the village.”’ 

They went down the hill. Linley was very anxious—she could not tell why— 
to hear a little more about the Orestes of her husband’s friendship, but she did 
not like to put any further question. It had made her uncomfortable to hear 
of this friend. A vague but very perceptible feeling of jealousy was growing 
up in her breast; and she quite understood it, and was ashamed of it, but could 
not conquer it. She did not like the idea of any one possessing much of her 
husband’s regard and oceupying his thoughts, even to the momentary exclu- 
sion of her. Things looked less bright to her somehow, and she looked less 
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bright to herself. “Iam afraid I am a mean creature after all,” she said in 
her own mind, *‘and I don’t like to be that.” She found a sort of relief in re- 
solving to dislike Mr. Tuxham very much, and not to believe anything he 
said; and that too was not a very ennobling resolution. 

The inspection of the village was not exhilarating. The houses were for 
the most part poor and dirty, the women were slatternly; there was hardly any 
trade but a little fishing and rope-making. The rector had a residence in an- 
other parish; the local institutions might be described as none at all. Even 
the public houses did not flourish, but blinked through their windows in the 
daylight like sleepy dogs. Idle men rather lounged against them than in them. 
The reality of the whole thing was disheartening. To gaze upon it from the 
height and then know it on its own level, was like studying a beloved poet in 
his verses, and then making his personal acquaintance and finding him acom- 
monplace creature, eating largeiy of mutton and turnips, and complaining of 
his rivals and his critics. 

“See that little yacht?” Mr. Tuxham suddenly said, pointing to a small 
schooner yacht which ran across the sea—at the bottom of the street it seemed. 
*That’s Rochford’s.” 

“Indeed! What a pretty yacht!” 

“ But he never sails in it; he doesn’t care about that sort of thing.” 

“Who is in it now?” Linley asked. 

** Orestes, I suppose,” Tuxham answered carelessly. 

“T think it grows late and I had better return home,” said Linley. 

Mr. Tuxham, however, was not so easily got rid of. He insisted on 
showing her various subjects of experiment in the way of doing good—the 
woman who had the drunken husband, the family whose eldest son was in 
jail, the quarter of the village where fever was most common, and other evi- 
dences of Arcadian happiness. 

** Did you ever see a pair of stocks?” he suddenly asked. 

“Oh! no!” the disheartened and half-bewiidered Linley answered. “I 
never did, and I don’t want to see them.” 

** Because we have them here,” Mr. Tuxham said. ‘ There—don’t you 
see—down there; only we don’t use them any longer—and more’s the pity, I 
think.” 

“I think so too,” exclaimed Linley. “I would have everybody in this 
place put in the stocks who had the power to do any good for some of these 
poor wretches and didn’t do it.” 

“Good!” Tuxham chuckled; “and especially for the lord of the manor! 
Do you know who he is?” 

“No, Mr. Tuxham—who is he? He must bea singularly good-for-nothing 
person.” . 

*So he must, I should think. Anyhow, it isn’t our accomplished friend 
Platt, for there’s his energetic wife bustling about.” 

_ They came indeed just on Mrs. Platt as she emerged from the door of a 
small and wretched cottage standing alone, quite apart from the village—such 
a miserable cottage, sunk down in a kind of rugged hollow, so that Mrs. Platt 
had almost to climb out of its door to the road. 

*T’m glad to see you, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am,” said the benevolent lady, 
her face purpling with exercise and eagerness, “for I know you'll help me 
now, and I’m in that difficulty! Here’s a girl, a poor child, God help her! has 
been living alone in that cottage—alone, Mr. Tuxham, sir—for seven days 
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and nights since her mother was buried; and her father’s gone away nobody 
knows where, and her brother is away somewhere else, and she'll be turned 
out of the house soon by the landlord, and she'll have to go to the workhouse, 
and I want her to come over to my house and live there till her brother or her 
father comes back; and she won't take my advice.” 

The girl herself now appeared lounging defiantly at the cottage door, and 
casting glances of utter contempt at the benevolent Mrs. Platt. 

* What a beautiful child!” said Linley in a low tone. 

She seemed hardly fifteen years of age; she was bare-armed, bare-legged, 
bare-headed, and altogether a figure so oddly out of keeping with the place 
that one would rather have expected to see her bare all over and paddling a 
canoe in some southern sea. Her bright brown hair, rough about her shoul- 
ders, came low on her forehead, almost to the eyebrows, beneath which spark- 
led her bold dark eyes. Her limbs, which were free to the study of all eyes, 
were beautifully formed; and her skin was a golden brown. Probabty she 
was dirty, but she only looked picturesque. A level ray of fading sun shot 
across her and lent a new gleam of fhe refining ideal to the picture. 

“IT should like to paint her—to make a study of her,” said Linley, who was 
something of an artist; and then she suddenly grew ashamed of having uttered 
words that seemed heartless, and she was conscious that Mr, Tuxham had 
shot a quick queer glance at her. 

“In the mysterious bounty of Providence,” Mr. Tuxham gravely remarked, 
“the poorest creatures have their uses.” 

«Ah, that. they have,” said Mrs. Platt with a sigh, confirming what she 
understood to be a pious sentiment. 

Meanwhile the subject of this conversation quietly surveyed her visitors 
with an expression in her eyes exactly like that of a wild animal in a cage, 
half shy, half defiant, rolling her eyes from one to the other as each spoke in 
turn. 

*«Come here, my dear,” said Linley; “I should like to speak to you.” 

“Come and speak to the lady—that’s a good girl!” Mrs. Platt said sooth- 
ingly, and was rewarded by a flash of defiance and contempt from the eyes of 
the little savage. But the child immediately leaped lightly from the doorway 
and ran to Linley, and took Linley’s hand between her two brown little paws. 

“T like you,” she said to Linley in a clear voice, a little sharp, and speak- 
ing with perfect purity and no vulgarism of manner. “ You are a lady. So am 
I.” And she bestowed another flash of scorn on Mrs. Platt. 

“ But ain’t you lonesome and hungry here, all alone, my dear?” that good 
lady asked with undiminished benevolence. 

‘*No, I’m not—I like to be alone!” and then suddenly her face changed, 
and for all her wildness she was going to cry. Linley put her hand upon the 
brown shoulder and drew the child toward her. 

“ Are you really alone—quite alone here, my dear?” she asked. 

**My mother is dead; but she wasn’t ever fond of me. Father was fond 
of me. He will come for me some day. He is a prince!” 

This was a little startling. Mrs. Platt said, “Oh, my gracious!” Linley 
assumed that the poor little thing was half crazy. 

“T have heard something of this business before,” said Mr. Tuxham. 
Yes, yes. Let me see. Now then, Princess, come here and let me look at 
you.” 

“No, | shan’t!” answered the Princess with contempt. 
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“Come here, girl!” Tuxham said in a tone that was almost fierce, and his 
steel-gray eyes lighted up under his white, contracting eyebrows. The girl 
at first met his look with insolent defiance, but the expression somehow began 
to fade. Linley remembered having read of the look with which some mad- 
doctors can quell a refractory patient; and she thought it must have been like 
that with which Mr. Tuxham now conquered this little rebel. Conquered the 
girl was, and almost cowed. She came over to him submissively. He put 
his hand under her chin and raised her face. She endeavored to draw away 
her chin at first, but soon submitted passively. Tuxham attentively studied 
her face for a moment, then growled and turned abruptly away. The girl 
came to Linley again. 

**Can you read, my dear?” Linley asked. 

She shook her head. “I’m very clever though,” she added quickly. 

“ What can you do?” 

**Do you see the top of that hill?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“IT can go up there and roll right dowg head over heels from the top to 
the bottom! Would you like to see me do it?” 

‘Well, no, dear. I don’t think we shall care to see you do that. You are 
getting too grown a girl, you know. How old are you?” 

* Fifteen and a half.” 

“She don’t look that,” said Mrs. Platt; “but I dare say she has been 
starved out of her growth.” 

“What is to be done with her, Mr. Tuxham?” Linley asked. “ It is ter- 
rible to leave the poor thing to run wild about this place and to live alone in 
that wretched house.” 

«And bad as it is, she’ll soon have to turn out of it, I’m told,” Mrs. Platt 
said. ‘I'd take her home if she’d come with me; but she won’t.” 

“T'll take her,” said Linley, “if she’ll come—at least till we can see what 
is to be done for her. Something can be done if we ail take thought over it. 
Will you come with me, dear, and I'll take care of you? ” 

The child clung up to her, not perhaps to the great improvement of Lin- 
ley’s gloves and dress. ‘“ Dll go with you,” she said, “ for you are a lady and 
80 pretty!” 

“Cleverly put in,” Mr. Tuxham observed. ‘See how you have made the 
pretty lady blush.” 

In truth Linley had only reddened a little because she was afraid the words 
would anger or confuse Mrs. Platt. 

“Women all like compliments, even from children, Mr. Tuxham,” she 
said good-humoredly; “Til try to do something for this poor little forlorn 
flatterer. There is so much wretchedness—one ought to do something for 
somebody.” 

“T think, ma’am, I'd consult my husband first,” said Mr. Tuxham bluntly. 

“Thank you,” Linley replied coldly. ‘* My husband does not need to be 
consulted when anything good has to be done. He would think I understood 
him little if I waited for his express permission before offering shelter to a 
houseless and hungry child.” 

“Good!” said Tuxham. ‘I suppose I have made a mortal enemy of you 
now, because I reminded you that you are not your husband’s master; I dare 
say you hate me. But I'll give yousome good advice forall that. Clear your 
Lead of romance, and the notion of doing good to a thing like éhat;:” and he 
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pointed roughly toward the child. “Idare say you fancy you can remould 
her now, and turn a child of the devil into an angel of light.” 

“For shame, Mr. Tuxham'” said Linley warmly. ‘ This poor thing is a 
child of God—and I wonder at you.” 

“Take her in hand then, and see what you can do with her. Vanity, that 
sort of thing—half of it.” 

“T will take her in hand,” said Linley, growing more and more earnestly 
beneficent as she was opposed; “and the result, Mr. Tuxham, shall shame 
your evil prophecies.” 

“Call that prophecy! I tell her that a wolf cub must grow into a wolf 
and not into a water spaniel; and she calls that prophecy! Very well, 
madam; Im sorry now, but you'll be sorry after.” 

‘Come with me, child,” said Linley; and bowing coldly to Mr. Tuxham 
she took the arm of Mrs. Platt, and they turned away, leaving Tuxham p/anté 
la. Linley was indeed, for a young woman ef almost inexhaustible good na- 
ture, greatly offended by the ways of her husband's friend. 

Tuxham stood and looked after them—after the graceful figure with the 
bright fair hair, whose hand held, with such simple unconscious evidence of 
common womanhood and common humanity, the brown bare hand of the out- 
east child. He pulled off his hat and thrust his hand uneasily through his 
hair. 

** What an ass I was to advise her!” he murmured. ‘ Advising a woman! 
Now she'll never like me any more; and I should have liked to keep her for a 
friend. If I ever could have married and had a daugliter, I think a daughter 
like her would have suited me exactly. She's doing a silly thing; but I wish 
I had let her alone. After all, I wonder what good I ever got by wisdom?” 

Ile still looked after her. 

* But she need not lave been so rude,” he said, and turned away, 

Tuto Linley’s mind, however, a little pang of remorse for her rudeness had 
already darted. This man was her husband s esteemed friend—a man declining 
into years, almost old, and who could have had no motive but a good oue in 
giving her advice, however ungenial its tone. She would not go back to her 
husband s house, the very first dey of her home life, and tell him that she had 
quarrelled with his old friend. Besides, Linley, who had hitherto led intellect- 
ually rather an isolated life, had tong amused herself by studying her own 
character and emotions for lack of other convenient subjects, and she knew 
now that her little burst of anger was not wholly caused by the roughness of 
Mr. ‘Tuxham’s advice. He was made to suffer rather for his innocent remarks 
about * Orestes.” 

“T can't a-bear that Tuxham,” Mrs. Platt was observing; ‘ but my mas- 
ter says he’s a very good fellow at ‘art.’ 

Linley begged her pardon for a moment, ran lightly back, with her pro- 
tégée still by the hand, overtook Mr. Tuxham, and touched him on the arm. 
He turned round. 

“T came to beg pardon for my rudeness,’ 
to give me good advice, and I ought to have had more sense and better man- 
ners. I cant take your advice, Mr. Tuxham—I'm wilful, of course; but I 


* she said. “I know you meant 


ain not ill-natured—and forgive me.” 

Ile took off his hat and bowed a courtly, old-fashioned bow over tlie little 
hand held out so frankly to him, and which he took in both his. 

“It was I who was rude, my dear,” he said; “and you are a good girl—a 
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very good girl. 


AN OLD STORY. 
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Tll not walk home with you, because I don’t much care 


about either of your companions, and you have had enough of me for once. 
Tell your husband he has a good wife, and don’t be more benevolent to the 


general public and the daughters of Lazarus than you can well help. 


evening.” 


Good 


She smiled and left him, feeling glad to be reconciled with him, and per- 


haps glad to be rid of him, and rejoined Mrs. Platt. 


The svn was just sinking 


as Linley caught a sight of her own home and its trees, and her heart leaped 
up at the thought that she was so soon to see her husband again. 


Mr. Tuxham still looked after her. 


“The shadow is on iter,” he said half aloud—‘all the way along the road 


she is in the shadow; she onght to be always in the sunshine. 
have the rays on her as she turns round the hill. 


Now she will 


No—the sun’s gone down!” 


Linley and her friends disappeared, and Mr. Tuxham continued his walk. 





AN OLD STORY. 


66 UR eyes greet often and often, 
And know each other no better; 
Yet sometimes her’s seemed to soften 


When sudden and near [ met her. 


** And once I thought she grew paler 
Because [ gazed over boldly ; 

Folly ! would one heart-beat fail her, 
Though I slept starkly and coldly ? 


‘*No doubt *twould waken her scorning 
To know that sueh fancies cheer me ; 

To know that I start each morning 
From visions throwing her near me ; 


** To know that throbhing and humming 
And dizziness stir my senses 

When far-off I see her coming 
And hope for one of her glances. 


‘* What could she care for a stranger— 
Grave, silent, passing in hurry— 

W hose love would be but a danger, 

W hose stare perhaps is a worry ? 


‘* Farewell! We part without meeting ; 
Yet the senseless word knel!s sadly. 
Farewell! “Tis my only greeting 
To one I would have loved gladly.”’ 


With tears it was felt and written; 
Alas! it could not be spoken. 
Years passed; those two hearts were 
smitten 
By others ; by others broken. 


“Twas all the same in the ending— 
*Twas only sobbing and sighing ; 

Their smiles were naught but pretending : 
Their first true gladness was dying. 


And closing the'r eyes in sorrow, 
Like souls overspent in sinning, 
They gasped : ‘* If life had no morrow, 
God’s smile were scarcely worth win- 
ning.”’ 
J. W. De Foresr. 





























THE STAGE AS IT WAS 


Part ITI. 


HE tradition of the wonderful powers of David Garrick, the principal fig- 
ure of the second theatrical era of renown, is confirmed by the foremost 
of his contemporaries, by statesmen and orators, poets and historians, drama- 
tists and actors. His abilities wrung acknowledgment from jealous and un- 
friendly observers. Truth to nature, versatility, and animation distinguished 
him as an actor, and in these qualities he has probably never been equalled. 
Cumberland has shown us the sharp contrast between Garrick and the old 
school of actors. His complete freedom from stage conventionalities was be- 
wildering. Partridge, known to readers of **Tom Jones,” thought that any 
one in similar circumstances would do as Garrick did in Hamlet, and preferred 
the player of the King, because he spoke ‘all his words distinctly, half as loud 
again as the other.” An actor who performed Banquo’s murderer was sur- 
prised by Garrick’s earnest, natural way of saying “There’s blood upon thy 
face,” into putting his hand up, with the exclamation, “Is there, by God?” 
A country neighbor of Peter Garrick, about to visit London, took from him a 
letter to the famous actor; but chancing to see him as Abel Drugger before 
presenting it, the unsophisticated countryman returned it with the excuse, 
“ Well, Mr. Garrick, though he be your brother, he is one of the shabbiest, 
meanest, most pitiful hounds I ever saw in the whole course of my life.” 
Garrick went directly to Nature’s school, instead of to that of stage tradition: 
thus a lunatic, who had been crazed by dropping accidentally a child from a 
window, was his model for Lear’s madness. Great mimetic faculty, brilliant 
eyes, mobile features (a deaf and dumb artist declared that Garrick’s “ face 
was a language”), a light and graceful figure, and a pleasing and clear, 
though not very strong voice, enabled him to express his conceptions in the 
most telling way. His range of character was limited in but a single diree- 
tion. Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, and the actor Macklin, all rather ill-na- 
tured critics, agree in denying his capacity to represent the easy, high-bred 
gentleman. To every other corner of the mimic world his sceptre reached. 
Opinions differ whether he was greater in tragedy or comedy. Johnson 
preferred him in the latter. Brinsley Sheridan considered Lear his greatest 
part. Tis curse in it made the audience shrink “as from a blast of lightning.” 
Walpole hesitates between giving the palm to his Ranger (** Suspicious Hus- 
band”), a rake hurried into follies by a lively imagination and great flow of 
spirits, and doubting with Sir Charles Williams and Lord Holland, “no bad 
whether he did not succeed in Hotspur “ beyond all the rest.” When 
ave as specimens of his art the dagger scene from 


7” 


judges, 
travelling abroad, Garrick g 
Macbeth, Lear’s curse, and the falling asleep of Sir John Brute (** Provoked 
Husband”). His Hamlet and Richard III., King John and Macbeth, his light 
comedy in Archer (* Beaux Stratagem”) and his low comedy in Abel Drug- 
ger (“Alchemist”), were greatly admired. Not only could Garrick master 
characters of wide diversity, but he was particularly successful in rendering 
sudden transitions, of feeling and passion. As a lover he was less tender and 
seductive than ardent and impassioned. His animation degenerated into a 
restlessness, which was his greatest defect, and kept him incessantly bustling 
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about. Macklin probably caricatures him in saying that Garrick’s “ whole ac- 
tion, when he made love, in tragedy Ur in comedy, when he was familiar with 
a friend, when he was in anger, sorrow, rage, consisted in squeezing his hat, 
thumping his breast, strutting up and down the stage, and pawing the charac- 
ters.” Both emphasis and pronunciation were sometimes incorrect; he said, 
“will speak daggers but use none ;” shupreme, shuperior, villin, appal for ap- 
peal, ete. Dr. Hill’s petition to restore ¢ and w to their places referred to 
Garrick’s making virtue into vurtue, and ungrateful into ingrateful. The ac- 
tor retorted: 

Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 

And that I may be never mistaken for U, 

This Hill was a notorious quack, who afterward wrote a farce which Gar- 
rick kindly brought out. It failed, and the angry author, wrongly attributing 
the failure to Garrick, lampooned him again, but got his quietus from the 
lines, 

For furces and physic his equal there scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 

Of the other performers of this period, the best were women. Susannah 
Cibber, second wife of Colley’s scampish son, and sister of the composer Arne, 
was unrivalled as Lady Constance, Ophelia, Cordelia, and as Otway’s tender 
and passionate heroines. Garrick and she Davies thought “formed by na- 
ture for the illustration of each other’s talents. . . . From similarity of 
complexion, size, and countenance, they could have been easily supposed 
brother and sister; but in the powerful expression of the passions they ap- 
proached a still nearer resemblance.” Melting pathos was her supreme fac- 
ulty, though she had the magic skill to turn and wind all the passions, in 
Churchill's judgment. Beautiful blue-eyed Bellamy, ensnarer of hearts, ex- 
celled in the “expression of unbounded, rapturous love.” Both used the sweet 
cadences of the old style. Murphy says that Mrs. Cibber’s voice in Lady Con- 
stance was “harmony in an uproar.” Graceful, auburn-haired Anne Barry, 
wife of Spranger Barry, as before of Dancer and later of Crawford, preferred 
the merry coquettes of comedy to the lovelorn or majestic ladies of tragedy. 
She could do both with the best. As Lady Randolph in ‘ Douglas,” Murphy 
says, “she went home to the inmost feeling of every heart.” This play, now 
chiefly known through schoolboy declamation of Norval, excited great enthu- 


’ 


siasm among the author’s countrymen. One of them, at the first London rep- 
resentation, burst out to his friends in the pit with, ‘* Weel, lads, what do you 
think o’ Wully Shakespeare noo?” 

Mrs. Pritchard, without the advantages of beauty and education, must have 
had real genius to make the unimpassioned Churchill sing, 

When she to murder whets the tim’rous thane, 

I feel ambition rush through every vein. 

Persuasion hangs upon her daring tongue: 

My heart grows flint, and every nerve’s new strung. 

Other voices extol her ‘transcendent merit” in this part, and even critics 
friendly to Mrs. Siddons declared the latter’s “ Are you a man ?” and sleep- 
walking scenes inferior to her predecessor’s. 

Genteel comedy Mrs. Woflington made her province, though she could 
otherwise delight the town, as Sir Harry Wildair (‘*Constant Couple”), for 


instance, and even in tragedy. Charles Reade, in “Masks and Faces,” intro- 
duces her to Mrs. Vane as Lady Betty Modish, one of her best characters. 


Lady Townly was another. Davies calls the Woffington “the most beautiful 
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woman that ever adorned a theatre.” 


A lady, however, has recorded that her 
arms were ungainly and her voice not agreeable. 

A greater actress in the lower line of romp and chambermaid, virago and 
old woman, country girl and would-be fine lady, was Mrs. Clive, whose 
“sprightliness of humer” Dr. Johnson never saw surpassed. That she was 
the first of comic actresses, Churchill and Davies agree, the latter saying, “I 
shall as soon expect to see another Butler, Rabelais, or Swift, as a Clive.” 
She was overflowing with fun, and had the skill to hide all attempts to please. 
In tragedy she was out of her element. As Portia, she in the trial scene mim- 
icked some celebrated lawyer, which she could do capitally. When the fair 
Clive became fat and forty-four, her supremacy was challenged by Nosegay 
Fan, better known as Mrs. Abington, painted by Reynolds as the comic muse, 
and the original Lady Teazle. Her range was limited, like Mrs. Clive’s, and 
she fell short of personating the real lady of dirth and breeding. After Clive, 
Woflingtoa, and Pritchard had gone, Mrs. Abington was called by a competent 
critic ** the great comic actress of the time.” 

Comedy was not so fortunate in representatives from the other sex. Shu- 
ter, the original old Hardeastle and Sir Anthony Absolute, had wit of his 
own, which he sometimes substituted for that set down for him. Woodward 
not oniy pleased as a light comedian, in such parts as Captain Absolute, but 
was second only to John Rich as Harlequin, and was most celebrated as Boba- 
dil, a part Charles Dickens liked to play. Yates was clever in Shakespeare's 
fools and in low comedy generally. Woodward and he “could keep their 
scene alive if any life was in it.” Samuel Foote amused the town by his cari- 
eatures of celebrated people and his witty flings at the follies of the day. As 
an «ctor he had little success, except in his own pieces. 

Garrick liad two memorable trials of strength. In the first, with Quin, the 
new style got the better of the old. Cumberland s description of Quin is con- 
firmed by Davies and Churchill, but it is fair to add, in the words of the latter, 
that 


“ His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong; 
In manly tides of sense they rolled along. 


Quin’s faults were those of the method he was bred in; his merits were 
his own. His Falstaff was considered unapproachable, particularly when in- 
spired by a bottle of claret and a full house. In the second contest, with 
Spranger Barry, less was at stake—merely the superiority in Romeo—and 
neither won. Barry’s most effective points were in the garden scenes and the 
first part of the tomb scene; Garrick’s in the scenes with the friar and the 
apothecary. Miss Bellamy, who was Garrick’s Juliet, gave him the palm 
only in the seene with the friar. In such a part as Romeo, however, Bar- 
rys strength lay, though Cibber is reported to have preferred his Othello 
to that of Betterton or Booth. Handsome, of graceful mien, and with a sil- 
very voice, Barry was a most alluring lover—the worthy successor, perhaps 
the superior, of Mountfort and Wilks; but he wanted Garrick’s fire and 
versatility. 

The eccentric and sarcastic Charles Macklin, whose long life spanned the 
interval between Betterton and the Kembles, had originality and real ability. 
Though at times “ hard affected and constrained,” and with the disadvantages 
of a rough voice and a rugged face that could “ never show the mingled pow- 
ers of light and shade,” his skill as an actor was acknowledged after Garrick’s 
retirement—Davies tells us—tu be superior to that of any man, While a 
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youth he was sent back to the country by a London manager as too “ familiar,” 
t. ¢, natural, in his style. He was the first to play Shylock as a serious part, 
and to dress it with attention to the proprieties of time and place. Thirty-nine 
years afterwards he made a second great hit as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
a greedy, unfeeling knave, in his own “ Man of the World,” a comedy which 
still keeps the English boards. These two parts show where Macklin was 
strongest. He was intimate with Garrick during the latter's first year on the 
stage, keeping house with him and Peg Woflington, and the young actor 
must have felt the influence of his judicious and experienced friend. 
Mrs. Siddons played with Garrick occasionally during his last season 
(1775-76), but her success was not such as to give hera reéngagment at Drury 
zane, and she returned to the provinces, where she remained, chiefly at Bath, 
which supported the best theatre out of London, until the autumn of 1782. 
Then, at the age of twenty-seven, she reappeared in the capital, and as Isa- 
bella, the innocent bigamist of Southerne’s “ Fatal Marriage,” called forth 
such peals of applause as she had never heard before. This play was always 
a favorite with her, and some years later a singular incident happened in 
connection with it. The lady, then unmarried, who afterward became the 
poet Byron’s mother, was so affected by the acting of Mrs. Siddons that she had 
an attack of hysterics and was carried out of the theatre repeating Isabella’s 
cry on recognizing her first husband—‘ Oh, my Biron! my Biron!” Sobs, 
shrieks, fainting accompanied this great actress's rendition of Jane Shore, 
selvidera, and some other characters. When Crabb Robinson, then a mere 
youth, saw her in * Fatal Curiosity,” he burst into a laugh which drew on him 
the anger of the house, till it was found to be hysterical. The audiences of 
the olden time seem, however, to have been more impressionable than our own, 
A young girl fell dead from agitation at seeing a not very distinguished con- 
temporary of the Kembles play ‘“ Charles I.,” and several ladies fainted when 
Mrs. Litchfield played in Monk Lewis’s * accumulation of horrors,” ‘ The 
Captive,” in 1803. When Othello was first played at Hamburg the conse- 
quences to several ladies in the audience were les plus regrettables. Similar 
mishaps were occasioned in France by a scene from a tragedy of Aschylus, 
where the Furies pursue Orestes. With every allowance for the greater ex- 
citability of the theatrical public of lang syne, such incidents show the great 
power of the performer, and in Mrs. Siddons’s case other anecdotes confirm the 
inference. Experienced actors and actresses of respectable rank were some- 
times confused by the force she threw into her part. Her audiences were so 
sobered by her pathos or awed by her sublimity, that the best comic actors in 
farces that used to excite unfailing merriment could not restore their spirits. 
Ina scene of the ** Mourning Bride,” where Zara surprises Osmyn and Almeria, 
the expression of Zara’s resentment seldom failed to raise a laugh, even when 
that character was in the hands of such powerful actresses as Mrs. Porter or 
Mrs. Pritchard; but before Mrs. Siddons’s anger the ill-timed mirth was ban- 
ished. She could make her fictitious griefs as real to herself as to others. 
When she played Lady Constance, Arthur’s collar was wet with her tears. In 
* The Fair Penitent ” her paleness became visible through her rouge; and in 
“ Tamerlane ” she once fainted from emotion. This sensibility was, no doubt, 
a secret of her power. She was always what actors call “in the character,” 
never allowing her attention to wander to the audience, and she was always, 
too, in * downright earnest.” Though the sublimity of passion was the char- 
acteristic excellence of Mrs, Siddons’s acting, it was not the only one. Charles 
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Lamb assures us that her dismissal of the guests after Macbeth sees Banquo’s 
gory locks, gained her as much fame as her thrilling tones or impressive 
looks. Comey she could not descend to. ‘ How could such a countenance 
be arch? ” exclaimed an eminent actor; and another remarked that * the bur- 
den of her inspiration was too heavy fur comedy.” Her most celebrated roles 
were Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine, Lady Constance, and Volumnia. The 
actress herself seemed to feel it a grievance that her earlier triumphs in char- 
acters of gentle pathos were scarcely remembered; but Boaden, who reports 
the “agony” she caused in such parts, elsewhere remarks that ‘ perhaps 
something more than youthful passion was always inferred from the consider- 
ate grandeur of her general manner and the mature intelligence of her expres- 
sion.” Reynolds painted her as the tragic muse, and no actress ever better 
deserved the compliment. In Hazlitt’s language, she was * tragedy personi- 
fied.” The spots that dimmed her brightness were “a certain stage sing- 
song” and over-elaboration; a desire to wring the utmost effect from every 
line, which interfered with light and shade, and sometimes degenerated into 
stilted solemnity. Leigh Hunt complains that her art at times was too appar- 
ent, and that she failed “in the highest points of refinement.” Thus as Lady 
Macbeth she expressed ordinary disgust at the blood on her hands as if at a 
bad smell. Her taste in dress was for high colors and sharp contrasts. Mrs. 
Siddons was slightly above middle stature and of prepossessing appearance. 
Her countenance was expressive, and she had an * eye so full of information 
that the passion was told from her look before she spoke. Her voice, though 
not so harmonious as Mrs. Cibber’s, was strong and pleasing.” She articu- 
lated very distinctly. 

Walter Scott and Hazlitt agree that Jolin Kemble excelled where a solitary 
sentiment or exclusive passion was to be developed. He was most distinguished 
in the haughty, stately characters of classical tragedy, like Coriolanus and 
Cato, and in such romantic parts as Rolla (Pitt, after seeing him in the Peru 
vian chieftain, said, ** There is the noblest actor I ever beheld”), the Stranger 
Penruddock (** Wheel of Fortune ”’), and Reuben Glenroy (** Town and Coun 
try”). His Lord Townly, too, was a success. The dignity and gravity of 
these characters was congenial to him. His Hamlet lacked flexibility, and the 
older he grew the less he had of this quality. The peculiar training he adopted 
stifled his sensibility and softness. In Macbeth Hazlitt considers that Kemble 
“‘ maintained his ground too steadily against ‘ fate and metaphysical sid,’ in- 
stead of staggering and reeling under the appalling visions of the preternatural 
world.” The soliloquy, “ My way of life is fullen into the sere and yellow 
leaf,” he delivered with a * fine melancholy retrospective tone ” that ** smote 
upon the heart and remained there ever after.” Of his King John the same 
brilliant critic declares that the scene with Hubert was done * well and skil- 
fully according to the book of arithmetic, but no more.” Charles Lamb is 
warm in his recognition of Kemble’s talent in comedy, and says of his Charles 
Surface: * His harshest tones in this part came steeped and dulcified in good- 
humor. He made his defects a grace. His exact declamatory manner, as he 
managed it, only served to convey the points of his dialogue with more preci- 
sion, It seemed to head the shafts to carry them deeper. . . . Noman could 
deliver brilliant dialogue, the dialogue of Congreve or of Wycherley, because 
none understood it, half so well as John Kemble.” Lamb’s tastes were pecu- 
liar, and the public did not agree with him in this case, for Boaden, a close 
friewl of Kemble, tells us that his Charles Surface was “never admired.” 
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The author of the character paid the actor the ambiguous compliment of say- 
ing, ‘* You have entirely executed my design.” ‘Theatre-goers now, there can 
be no doubt, would adopt Sheridan’s oracle in its severe sense, for an exact 
declamatory manner could not be borne by modern taste in a Charles Surface. 
That such a delivery was much less disagreeable from Kempble’s mouth than 
it generally would be, we must admit, for Lamb’s opinion to this effect is con- 
firmed by Hazlitt, who, after stating that this actor’s manner ‘ lways had 
something dry, hard, and pedantic in it,” adds, ‘but his monotony did not 
fatigue, his formality did not displease, because there was always sense and 
meaning in what he did.” Another fault, common to the Kembles, but carried 
further by John than his sister, was in making long pauses to give weight and 
emphasis to the dialogue. Davies thought Kemble s pauses in Hamlet * very 
judicious, though to many they appeared long.” Dr. Doran quotes » remark 
of Mrs. Barry-Crawford, Garrick’s eminent contemporary, that “The Garrick 
school was all fire and passion; while the Kemble school is so full of paw and 


” 


pause that, at first, the performers, thinking that their new competitors had 
either lost their cues or forgotten their parts, used frequently to prompt them.” 
A recent instance of pawing made ridiculous was in the Macbeth of Madame 
Janauschek and Mr. Levick. After Duncan's murder, when the thane is hor- 


rified by the * filthy witness” 


of their crime, the guilty couple so embraced 
and clutched one another that they would have been completely smeared with 
blood had there really been any on their hands. John Kemble persisted, de- 
spite the ridicule of the town, in a pronunciation of his own. For example, 
he said innocint, conshince; furse for fierce; bird for beard; the for thy; ous, 
hijjus, awd perfijjus; marchant and airth. Aitches for aches he declared he 
only said when the metre required it. He was disloyal to his author more 
than once in a way which is almost unparalleled among eminent actors; for 
true artists are generally distinguished by their fidelity in the most insignifi- 
“ant tasks. Lamb says that Kemble “had the art of diffusing a complacent 
equable dulness (which you knew not where to quarrel with) over a piece 


” 


which he did not like beyond any of his contemporaries; ” and describes his 


> when he “ wound 


sonduct at the first performance of Godwin’s “ Antonio, 
himself up to an even tenor of stately declamation, from which no exigence 
of dialogue or person could make him swerve for an instant.” Treland’s 
* Vortigern ” he treated even worse, and it is no excuse that he may have con- 
sidered it a forgery upon Shakespeare, as he was willing to appear in it. He 
put such an emphasis upon the line, “ And when this solemn mockery is o'er,” 
as to elicit a tremendous howl from the pit. Colman indignantly denounced 
“the inimitable and soporific monotony of Mr. Kemble,” which led to the tem- 
porary failure of **The Iron Chest.” On this occasion the actor pleaded ill- 
ness. John Kemble had the advantage of an elegant person, and was “the 
only one of the moderns,” so a celebrated critic thought, who both in figure 
and action approached the beauty and grandeur of the antique.” 

In 1794 Charles Kemble joined his brother's company, and soon took the 
first place in a line of characters in which he has never been outdone, that of 
merry or martial gentlemen like Mercutio, Benedick, Orlando, Doricourt, Mi- 
rabel und Charles Surface, Cassio, Fauleonbridge, and Macduff. Energetie 
passion was marred by his weakness of voice. Other members of the family 
were on the boards, bat without marked success. Stephen was such a moun- 
tain of flesh that he could play Falstaff without stuffing. An andience was 
once disappointed by seeing the large, when they expected to see the great 
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Mr. Kemble. A sister, Mrs. Whitlock, pleased the inexperienced public of 
this country, but took no bigh rank at home. 

Around the Kembles was a group of clever performers in the different 
walks of the profession. In the domain of the higher comedy King and * Gen- 
tleman” Smith were favorites. The latter sometimes made himself ridiculous 

g 
first cast of ‘* The School for Scandal,” one as Sir Peter, the other as Charles, 
and were famous in those parts; but they could not prevent, so Lamb thought, 


by his energetic, indiscriminating, and monotonous tragedy. Both were in the 


careless Jack Palmer, the ladies’ ideal of a fine man, from making Joseph thie 
part of the play by his “ gay boldness, solemn plausibility, measured step, in- 
sinuating yoice, and downright acted villainy.” The “breathless and rest- 
Jess” style of Lewis told well in the comedies of Morton and Reynolds. El- 
liston, who created Aranza (** Honeymoon”), was one of the most perfect gen- 
tlemen the stage has seen—less restless than Lewis, less languid than Charles 
Kemble. In his better days he had dry as well as genial humor, and was the 
most genuine lover ever seen by Hunt. Bannister could play anything, except 
Mercutio, from Hamlet down; he could raise laughter and draw tears. Miss 
Farren, who was, in the opinion of Cumberland and many others, * one of the 
most elegant actresses that ever graced the stage,” became Countess of Derby 
in 1797, and retired, to continue in private the part which had been so pecu- 
liarly her own on the stage, that of the lady of station and refinenient. Miss 
Dunean, who a few years later followed in the same line, had more force but 
less delicacy. ‘* Lively” Pope fulfilled the promise she gave to Churchill's 
eyes in 1761, of making the public 
. : - _ less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more, 


She withdrew from the theatre in 1808, ten years after Mrs. Abington, Clive’s 
supplanter, had disappeared. Mrs. Mattocks played old women happily, but 
her chief interest to us is as the danghter of one of the Hallams, who natural- 
ized the stage in this country, Last on our list of female actresses, though she 
stood first in the hearts of her play-going countrymen, is Dorothy Bland, self- 
styled Mrs. Jordan. To Hunt’s taste not handsome, nor even pretty nor a 
lady, yet so pleasant, cordial, and natural, with such a cheering voice and ex- 
pression, and ‘such a shapely leg withal,” that she seemed * to hold a patent 
from nature herself for our delight and good opinion.” 

A goodly succession of eccentric comedians brightened, for lovers of mirth, 
the sombre days, or rather nights, of the Kembles. There were Parsons, who, 
as we liave seen, stuck at nothing to make fun; Edwin, famous for his by- 
play, who did so much for O’Keefe’s farces that it was said, * When Edwin 


dies O'Keefe will be damned;” 


and Dodd, capital in fops, cunning knaves, 
and simpletons, who surpassed all others in expressing slowness of apprehen- 
sion; Suett, whom Shakespeare foresaw when he framed his fools and jesters ; 
Dowton, with his dry, pungent humor, whom Hunt considered perfect in such 
parts as Sir Anthony Absolute, and, when he played Dr. Cantwell, found * his 
composure and raseality exasperating in the very memory of them”; Faw- 
cett, with much comic force joined to pertness, coarseness, and effrontery ; 
Liston, with “an exquisitely ridiculous face and manner; and the elder Math- 
ews, “a genius in mimicry, a facsimile in mind as well as manner.” It was 
early in the Kemble era also that Moody brought the stage Irishman into te- 
pute as 2 special line of character. 

Johu Kemble was little troubled by rivals. Master Betty was the most dan- 
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gerous, until he neared the end of his theatrical life. The only actor superior to 
himself that he ever had an opportunity of studying, as he modestly observed, 
was Henderson, who died in 1785, when Kemble was just pushing to the frent 
of his profession. Henderson’s death, at thirty-eight years of age, has no doubt 
contracted his fame, for ‘in the frolicsome, gay, and humorous situations ” of 
Falstaff, Davies thought him superior to every one, although “ neither in per- 
son, voice, nor countenance, did he seem qualified for the part”; and Macklin 
praised his Shylock. Sir Giles Overreach was another of his great roles. He 
was highly esteemed as a public reader, and was one of the first Englishmen 
who gave that form of entertainment, which a Frenchman, of whom Walpole 
speaks very favorably, introduced into London. After more than twenty 
years of strolling, Cooke made his appearance in the capital in 1801, and took 
the lead in Richard IIL., Iago, Sir Giles, and Sir Pertinax. The latter was his 
“very best character, and Cooke was one of the very best actors we have had 
on the stage.’ Hunt is less friendly than Hazlitt, saying that Cooke’s tragedy 
was “a mere reduction of Shakespeare’s poetry into indignant prose. He lim- 
A strongly built man of medium 
stature, with an expressive face and a strong, sometimes harsh voice, his act- 


ited every character to its worst qualities.” 
ing was like his physique, showing vigor with little delicacy or mellowness, 
but without rant, a genuine power of vivifying the sterner passions. Cooke’s 
readings of Shakespeare were often far-fetched and erroneous. Intemperance 
marred and cut short a great career. Young followed in John Kemble’s 
track, but with more natural feeling, avoiding his master’s glaring absurdities, 
without, however, enough originality or power to shake that master’s posi- 
tion before the public. Young was handsome and elegant, and an able per- 
former of the second rank. He “acted by rule steadily,” and pleased those 
who fancied the school to which he belonged, and of which, after Kemble’s re- 
tirement, he became the acknowledged head. 

That school had nearly undone Garrick’s work when, early in 1814, a flash 
of genius again showed the true path to histrionic excellence. ** Never ”’—this is 
the language of a contemporary periodical of authority—* was so entire a revo- 
lution wrought in so short a space of time by one person, as that which has 
just been effected by Mr. Kean in the art of acting.” Leigh Hunt states that 
“with the exception of Mrs. Siddons, who was declining, all the schools of 
tragedy had retrograded, rather than otherwise, toward the time that preceded 
Garrick; and the consequence was that when Kean brought back nature and 
impulse he put an end to it at once, as Garrick put an end to Quin.” Mrs. 
Trench, the philological archbish p's mother, writes of Kean’s first year of 
triumph that her boys could understand him well, “his tones are so natural; 
but the raised voice and declamatory style in which most others pronounce 
tragedy renders it, I see, nearly unintelligible to children.” Lady Clementina 
Davies, who was in Paris the next year, says that Talma, “unlike his confra- 
ternity at that time, who all turned out their toes like dancing-masters, walked 


> Tle “studiously avoided all the pompous stage attitudes then still 


naturally.’ 
in vogue.” French actors were probably no worse than their brethren across 
the Channel. Talma, who visited England two years later, just before John 
Kemble retired, considered him ** wedded to a false system. His occasional 
touches of nature show that he knows how to act, and the audiences know it 
too, for they applaud those touches and yawn over the rest.” Kean the French- 
man compared to a “magnificent uncut gem; polish and round him off, and 
he will be « perfect tragedian.” 
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In rdéles of hot, tumultuous passion and concentrated malignity Edmund 
Kean was grand and awful. When as Zanga in Dr. Young’s neglected tragedy 
of * Revenge,” a character inflamed by the passion expressed in the title of the 
play, he stood exultingly over his prostrate foe, his eyes flashing from his dark 
countenance, and his arms thrown upward, he seemed to Southey and Procter 
(Barry Cornwall) the archangel ruined, the devil himself. The effect of the 
last scene of his Sir Giles Overreach, when first given, has never been par- 
alleled; on one side shrieks of terror, Lord Byron in convulsions, the house on 
foot frantic with enthusiasm; on the other the leading lady in a swoon, an- 
other actress weeping aloud, and the veteran Munden, who was playing Mar- 
all, for the moment paralyzed by astonishment. The impotent rage of the 
Cying villain was a study from nature, the fruit of observation of the helpless 
fury of « man vanquished ina fight. Kemble attempted to maintain his tot- 
tering throne by appearing in the same character, but he was hissed. Sub- 
lime and thrilling as Kean could be in such passages—the death of Richard 
III. was another, ** where the very phantoms of his despair had a withering 
power ”—he could be greater yet. His delivery of the pathetic soliloquy in 
the third act of * Othello,” “ Then, oh! farewell the tranquil mind,” was his 
crowning achievement. ‘ His louder rage and bitterness were always fine,” 
said Iunt, ** but such passages as this were still finer.” Kean’s whole render- 
ing of this character Hazlitt thought “the highest effort of genius on the 
stage”; though his Iago was the more faultless, consistent, and entire. His 
Hamlet, though too strong and pointed, had parts in it of a higher cast of ex- 
cellence than any part of his Richard. His return to kiss Ophelia’s hand, after 
he had been rating her, had an electrical effect upon the house. In Romeo he 
relied upon the passionate scenes with the friar and at the tomb. Kean’s own 
opinion of his inadequacy in the part may be guessed from his refusal to mea- 
sure himself in it with Miss O'Neil, the celebrated Juliet of the day. Macbeth 
was not one of his best characters, though the scene after the murder was one 
of his best passages. Another masterpiece, Shylock’s scene with Tubal, oc- 
eurs in the play in which he lifted himself from abject misery to fame and 
fortune. In ‘“ The Iron Chest” * he looked,” Procter tells us, **as no one 
ever looked before or since. The tones of his voice, trembling with remorse, 
penetrated your heart.” Kemble kept his advantage in classical parts, except 
perhaps in Payne's “ Brutus,” where Kean’s dignity “seemed the very dig- 
nity of the soul.” The Rolla of Kean did not disturb Kemble, Young, or Wal- 
lack. Comedy he rarely played, winning some praise, but not enough to draw 
kim in that direction. He was the first actor, said an able critic, quoted by 
Hawkins in his recent ** Life of Kean,” “ who discovered that heroes were only 
men.” This discovery he made known now and then, but not too often, by 
some familiar touch from daily life. His firm grasp of his conceptions, which 
were acute and original, informed his acting with perfect unity of purpose. 
Ile relieved the Jew’s traditional malignancy by lighter shading. Richard 
and Iago did not hang the blank banner of their cruel natures on the outer 
wall. His Coriolanus was the rude warrior of the early republic, not the pol- 
ished patrician of the empire, which Kemble made him. Kean’s faults were 
few and slight, at least to those who accepted his method. Hazlitt complains 
of over-elaboration, too much brilliancy, t»o little solidity and depth; here too 
longa pause, there objectionable haste. Procter speaks of long pauses between 
sentences as an admitted defect, and Crabb Robinson has recorded that Kean’s 
“speech is not fluent and his words and syllables too distinctly separated.’ 
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Dissipation impaired Kean’s powers after eleven or twelve years of success, 
and extinguished them when he was forty-five years old. Byron never saw 
“an English countenance half so expressive ” as Kean’s when as Ingo he gave 
his last look. His voice was melodious in the lower tones, but hoarse when 
elevated. Like Garrick, he was short but graceful. His attitude when lean- 
ing against the side scene, waiting to begin Richard’s courtship of Lady Anne, 
was one of the most graceful and striking that Hazlitt remembered to have 
seen. 

Kean’s only competitors worth mentioning, after Kemble left the stage, 
were Young, Booth, and Macready. What the first was we already know. 
In 1822 he played a round of characters with Kean, gaining much applause, 
but no one accused him of approaching Kean, so Hazlitt and Procter agree. 
Booth closely imitated Kean, and enjoyed some reputation until he ventured 
to place his copy beside the original. His acting was disfigured by a * perpet- 
ual strut and unwieldy swagger.” Macready, who never played with Kean 
till the latter was a wreck, made a great hit in “ Virginius,” and was a favor- 
ite in melodramatic parts; but he fell far below Kean in Richard IIL., and 
failed to reach Kemble’s height in Coriolanus. He was the best tragic actor 
by far that came out within Hazlitt’s remembrance, except Kean; but that 
critic considered Macready’s powers * more adapted to the declamation than 
the acting of passion.” The weight of evidence is against placing him beside 
actors who have made an epoch in their art, but he stands just below them, 
His fume rests rather upon his Virginius, Werner, and Richelieu, than upon his 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, though he enjoyed considerable popularity in the 
latter characters. His peculiarities could be better mimicked than described. 
One was a sudden transition from the highest pitch of declamation to the deep- 
est sub-colloquial whisper. 

Miss O’ Neil sustained the fortunes of Covent Garden against the attraction 
of Kean at Drury Lane; they never played together. More nearly faultless in 
her acting than Kean, and quite as affecting at the time, she did not leave the 
same strong impression that he did. “In truth and beauty, and in that irre- 
sistible pathos that goes directly to the heart, she has at present no equal and 
ean have no superior.” So writes an accomplished critic whom we have often 
followed. He remarks that she had as much tone, ‘a certain stage sing-song,” 
as Mrs. Siddons. Robinson thought “sensibility shown in grief and fondness 
her forte—her only talent.” Her death scenes exhibited the sufferings of all 
who are in pain; Kean’s, the ruling passion strong in death, Miss O'Neil’s 
most striking scenes were those with Friar Lawrence, and when she anticipated 
waking in the tomb before Romeo’s coming; her parting with Jaffier; her ter- 
ror and joy at meeting Biron; the death scene in the same play (** Fatal Mar- 
riage’); and Mrs. Beverley’s interview with her husband in prison. Mrs. 
Glover, who often supported Kean, was a rare actress, with a noble figure, 
handsome face, and rich voice. She was effective in comedy as well as trage- 
dy. ‘There were also on the stage at the same time Mrs. Davison, known to 
us as Miss Duncan; “lively and interesting” Miss Kelly; Mrs. Mardyn, a 
good actress, but more famed for her beauty; Mrs. Alsop, who, without equal- 
ling her mother, Mrs, Jordan, had * sense, humor, and spirit; ” and a number 
of performers whose merits we have just rehearsed, such as Ellison, Charles 
Kemble, Munden, Dowton, Fawcett, Liston, and Mathews. James Wallack 
took a high place in genteel comedy. 

Between Edmund Kean’s sad death in 1833—bis powers had been for sev- 
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eral years much shattered—and Macready’s retirement in 1851, after which 
the present theatrical era, with which we are comparing the past, may be con- 
sidered fairly begun, there was no tragedian of lofty genius, if we refuse, as we 
have been obliged to, Macready’s claim to that rank. Some critics have been 
his champions, but none of authority have thought Charles Kean more than a 
painstaking actor of talent and acquirement. The “ Examiner” said in 1838 
of his Richard III.: “* Energy and grace he is never deficient in; but they who 
look for the higher characteristics of thought or imagination, will scarcely, we 
should think, be satisfied.” His Shylock was declared by an eminent critic to 
be a total failure. As Hamlet he was highly praised by some, but regarded by 
others as too uniformly slow and elaborate. He was freer in it from imitation 
of his father than in Richard or Sir Giles. His later years, and his masterly 
Louis XI. and able Wolsey, belong to our own day. Edwin Forrest, on his 
second visit to England, in 1815, was thought by the “Times” to have sub- 
sided from the too terrible into the too tame. He culminated much later, when 
time had mellowed his v'gorous nature. His best efforts, in Richelieu and 
Lear, are not to be added to the roll of ancient glories of the stage. 

Old play-goers sometimes refer with enthusiasm to Miss Fanny Kemble, but 
the critics of her best days found glaring faults. The ** Athenseum” for 1830 
tells us that in the less important passages of ** The Fair Penitent” “she falls 
into the common error of being too tragic for tragedy, and there is consequent- 
ly a pervading recitative-like monotony in her delivery.” The same paper, 
speaking of her a month afterward in another piay, calls her, “if not a first 
rate tragic actress, at any rate the first we have.” Her defects in pronuncia- 
tion were then increasing. The *“ Examiner” thinks that her part in * Fazio” 
suits her, “ for it has no fine shades—it abounds in passion, fury, and declama- 
tion; the guttural snarl, the distorted attitude and drawled syllables do not of- 
fend so much in this part as others.” About Miss Kemble’s Beatrice more 
than one critic thought that there was “a labor, a study, and an artifice wholly 
at variance with the true character.” Miss Faucit supported Macready with 
ability, and was an earnest, impassioned actress. Miss Glyn, a pupil ot 
Charles Kemble, was a vigorous and original Lady Macbeth, and must effee- 
tive in expressing fierce and stern emotion. ‘The native talent of Miss Cush- 
man was obscured by a cloud of mannerisms and inelegancies, which her suc- 
cess in hags like Meg and Nancy has intensilied. However, she won consid- 
erable commendation, even in Rosalind; but ** Much Ado about Nothing” was 
said to have been murdered by the American actress, Wallack, and * the rab- 
ble” surrounding them. In the merry dialogues with Benedick, her wit hit 
like a bludgeon. Miss Tree, afterward Mrs. Charles Kean, was a great favor- 
ite, and her Viola was declared to be one of those charming impersonations 
which silence criticism, while her Beatrice was brilliant. Her Mrs. Beverley 
and Mrs. Oakley, seven years ago, make one readily credit the warm praises 
of her youthful performances. 

Mme. Vestris and Messrs. Mathews (our Charles), Buckstone, Webster, and 
others, knew very well how to amuse their public; but there is no reason to 
suspect our own stage of any inferiority in comic force. 

That the discontent of public critics with plays and acting is no new fruit 
of a degenerate age, we have incidentally seen, and a few random extracts 
from London newspapers of repute will enforce the lesson. Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden seem to the “ Atheneum ” in 1831 to be in rivalry as to which 
shall produce the worst melodrama. ‘A more mawhkish, sickening tissue of 
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folly, ignorance, and impossibility ” than that at the Garden, “ never detained 
us from our wholesome beds.” ‘The Prairie Scouts,” ‘* Under the Gaslight,” 
or “ Across the Continent,” have brought down no more slashing cut than this. 
The “ Examiner” is scarcely better pleased with “The School for Scandal” 
at Drury Lane, but now the performers receive tke discipline. A Miss Ches- 
ter, who played Lady Teazle, is said to have been deficient in all the qualifica- 
tions for the part; while Macready’s Joseph was below mediocrity, and Wal- 
lack, as Charles, was more obstreperous, but not less dull than his rival. . Far- 
ren’s Sir Peter would have been excellent but for his grimaces. The same 
paper, xt another time, thus speaks of a Zamora in ‘“* The Honeymoon,” who 
disguises herself, it will be remembered, as a page: She “thas a pair of legs 
of luculent form, on the possession of which she has been duly congratulated 
in all the public prints. She has no other personal charm, unless it be a figure 
approaching the ladylike. She is, however, what is of less consequence in 
these days of tight pantaloons, an intelligent and graceful actress.” ‘The read- 
er will not have forgotten Hunt’s eye for Mrs. Jordan’s shapely leg, and may 
not unreasonably conclude that appreciation of form as well as feature is no 
very late development of public taste. When Charles Kean made his début in 
1838 at Drury Lane, in Hamlet, the other characters, except the first grave- 
digger, were thought to be “‘ execrably played.” Fairness requires us to add 
that when “The Lady of Lyons” received its first performance, a month after- 
ward, at the other great theatre, the same critic a lmits that he ‘‘ never saw a 
play better acted throughout.” Macready and Miss Faucit were the hero and 
heroine. Another writer, alluding to the début just mentioned, says, ‘‘ The 
present week has given to the stage an actor it stood wofully in need of.” 
Seven years later the ‘ Athenzeum’s” compliment to Tackett, that he was the 
best Falstaff for many a day, had the qualification that this was not saying 
much. The actor, however, was allowed positive merits. 

Of the American stage there is little to be said, for its performers, plays, 
and traditions were for a long time exclusively, and have since been mainly, 
English. Without the means to tempt the best actors to endure a tedious voy- 
age and the inconveniences of a new country, our stage, for its first fifty or 
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sixty years, was obliged to draw its stock company from the fourth and fifth 
rate performers of provincial theatres, and take up with stars of the second or 
third magnitude, like Mrs. Whitlock, Mrs. Merry, and Cooper. The first, we 
have before observed, was not much esteemed at home, The promising career 
of the second, like that of her sister, Lady Craven, had been cut short by what 
seemed an advantageous match; afterward wishing to return to her profession, 
on account of her husband's loss of fortune, she preferred to go among strangers. 
Cooper, the protégé of ** Caleb Williams” Godwin and “Road to Ruin” Hol- 
croft, had played Macbeth and Hamlet in England with applause, but came 
here for want of a satisfactory engagement there. 

Washington Irving laughs at the performers of the beginning of the cen- 
tury in this fashion: ** Odsbud! hath not an actor eyes, and shall he not wink? 
hath not an actor teeth, and shall he not grin? feet, and shall he not stamp? 
lungs, and shall he not roar? breast, and shall he not slap it? hair, and shall 
he not clutch it?” 

Cooke, brought here by a coup-de-main in 1810, was the first actor who 
took high rank at home that this country ever saw. Edmund Kean, ten ye:u's 
later, showed it what great histrionic genius is. Since then our theatres have 
been visited by most of the greatest celebrities of the English stage—by Mac- 
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ready, the elder Booth, Charles Kean, Charles Kemble and his daughter, 
Vandenhoff, Miss Tree, Mathews senior and junior, and “old” Dowton; and 
they have produced such stars of their own as Forrest, Miss Cushman, Miss 
Dean, and Mrs. Mowatt. We stop at 1850, a point which divides the century 
equally, because no one places after that the golden age we have been in 
search of. The record is a fair one, but no more. Surely it is not such as to 
discourage the expectation of rivalling it, particularly when we think how sel- 
dom the stars could have found adequate support. Some of them have ap- 
peared since with faculties matured and enlarged; while for others substitutes 
have come forward whom it would be rash to regard as inferior to their pre- 
decessors. Probably Edmund Kean alone has never been equalled. 

Our space does not permit, nor our purpose require us to compare the act- 
ors of to-day individually with those who have gone before. It is the general 
condition and tendency of the stage that concern us. We have seen perform- 
ers of grand genius surrounded by artists of varied and brilliant powers, but 
we have also seen in abundance and at all times the defects that are now la- 
mented, and others much more gross—defects which it would be difficult if 
not impossible to bear with, even for the sake of the admitted excellence 
that accompanied them. 

Bombastic #-rolling declamation, stormy or stitely, a monotonons sing- 
song, stiff, mechanical gestures, and a formal, measured step—which still 
linger, to comparatively slight degree, in the haunts of melodrama, and some- 
times elsewhere—were almost universal when Betterton flourished; common 
with Garrick’s contemporaries; again very prevalent while the Kembles set 
the fashion; and only began to die out under the impulse toward the study of 
nature given by Kean. The standard of taste which he established, assisted 
by the able and eloquent critiques of Hazlitt and Hunt, has become the standard 
among elucated theatre-goers, but not without opposition. Macready and 
Forrest, Miss Kemble and Miss Cushman adhered, and one of them still ad- 
heres, to the conventional method. The offensive familiarities which the low 
comedians used to permit themselves, and the inattention of subordinate actors 
to the business of the scene, we are nearly rid of. 

The taste of our time rejects much that was spouted, as well as the spouters. 
Of the scores of wordy, magniloquent, and gloomy tragedies, from Dryden’s to 
M:turin’s, only two or three are now represented; and the coarse comedies 
which pleased the loose courtiers of the second Charles or George have gone 
to a limbo from which they only emerge when thoroughly purified. The 
morality of some of our own plays is indeed severely criticised, but they are 
certainly no worse than many which found favor with the buried public of the 
past; while indecency of language, once common, is now unknown, unless at 
the lowest theatres. We may not have many sparkling or poetical plays writ- 
ten for us (we have had some thatare lively and pleasing), but at least the best 
comedies of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Bulwer, and others, and Shakespeare’s plays 
in their integrity, are often successfully produced, sometimes with wonderful 
runs. ‘*The Schoo] for Scandal” and ** Money” have just finished in London runs 
of two or three hundred nights. Here we touch a danger which threatens to 
deprive actors in large cities, constantly thronged with strangers, of the variety 
necessary to keep their powers flexible. Nine or ten nights were once con- 
sidered a good run. The well-known epigram ending with * A plague on both 
your houses,” was written because the two leading theatres of London played 
**Romeo and Juliet” simultaneously twelve or thirteen times successively in 
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1750, Much longer runs of popular novelties were, nowever, not unknown. 
“The Provoked Husband ” was given fora month in 1727-28; and “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera’ when produced by Rich ran sixty-two nights, making ‘“ Gay 
rich, and Rich gay,” and helping us to the conclusion, abundantly sustained 
by other evidence, that our Jeremiahs are much mistaken if they think this 
generation exceptional offenders in often preferring song and burlesque, spec- 
tacle and pantomime, ballet and breakdown, and unveiled beauty, to the regu- 
lar drama. We have already seen Betterton maintaining the credit of his 
house by French dancers, and Garrick and John Kemble giving gorgeous 
spectacles and pantomime. Charles Kemble did Three-fingered Jack in one of 
the latter, and his wife, when Miss De Camp, made a hit in * Bluebeard.” 
IIazlitt, in one of the most glorious periods in theatrical annals, when Edmund 
Kean was in his prime, talks of the degeneracy of the stage because of the 
spectacles and pantomimes with performing animals which Kemble brought 
out. Boaden waxes wroth at the “atrocious violation of good taste and de- 
cency” involved in an exchange between the sexes of parts in * The Beg- 
gur’s Opera.” Two years later, in 1786, a woman played the Henry IV. 
Falstaff * word for word.” Puritan Boston had its French ballet as long ago 
as 1796. Pepys thought Moll Davies went “ infinitely beyond ” his admired 
Nell in dancing a jig. Moll’s song, ‘* My lodging is on the cold ground” 
(Lizzie Kelsey tickles modern ears with something similar), procured her 
warmer quarters from an appreciative sovereign. The amusing cat-concert 
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by which the Martens burlesque Italian opera was anticipated a hundred years 
ago. There is nothing new under the sun, not even this reflection. Other 
censors than ours have lashed the frivolous patrons of prodigies and puppet- 
shows, of rope-dancing men and rope-dancing monkeys, of tinselled transfor- 
mation scenes and posturing women in tights, of agile harlequins and female 
pretty fellows. The splash of real water drew crowds before Kean’s powers 
had failed. Modern sensational plays have not outdone the lurid horrors of 
the bygone tragedies. 

If we have no commanding genius in tragedy, we must remember how few 
there have been onthe English stage in three centuries. A number of talented 
performers we have who would be preferred by modern taste, there can be 
little doubt, to most, if not to all, of the tragedians who once held a distin- 
guished place below the first, could they revive. Who now could take pleas- 
ure in seeing Hart, Booth, Quin, or Sheridan? John Kemble even would 
probably give more offence than satisfaction. Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, Mrs. 
Pritchard. and above all Mrs. Siddons, might be followed with enthusiasm ; but 
it would be difficult to name any other tragic actress who would be greatly 
admired. The waning taste for tragedy is as likely to be the cause as the ef- 
fect of the paucity of great artists in that line. It is true a very fine perform- 
ance generally draws a large audience, but this may be because of its rarity. 
Edwin Booth is a very popular actor, but he does not seem inclined to play 
for a whole season in one place, not even in New York, with its tens of thou- 
sands of transient visitors. 

In comedy we have too many mirth- provoking names, which will occur to 
every one, to allow us to yield the palm readily to any other age, although no 
actress of ours perhaps can match a Mountfort, Oldfield, Woftington, Clive, 
or Jordan, In London, New York, and Boston, comedies handsomely and be- 
comingly mounted are presented by companies carefully selected to give them 
completeness by rendering with fidelity even the most insignificant charac- 
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ters. This attempt, though not always successful, is the most encouraging 
sign of the times; for it shows the lesson to be learning slowly, that a various 
and disciplined company, accustomed to act together and capable of doing jus- 
tice to every part, great and small, that they assume, affords more pleasure to 
x cultivated audience than one or two gifted actors struggling with surround- 
ing inefficiency. The French teach us this lesson, and also another which must 
be impressed on the theatrical profession, to make the first of practical value, 
viz., that it is more honorable to top the part of a footman than to play a hero 
indifferently. John Kemble was surprised, when he visited Paris, to see an 
actor who had a single speech to repeat rehearsing it with every inflection. 
This principle was long in making its way to the favor of English and Ameri- 
can performers. A player in a British provincial theatre, who had rendered a 
trifling part so well as to interest Charles Dickens to get him the offer of a 
London engagement, refused it because he was not to have the leading char- 
acters. A theatre which adopts the French practice is a training school in 
which each member is spurred to make his réle as good in its way as those of 
the others in theirs. 

The incongruities of costume and of properties which we have noticed are 
now fast disappearing. The comfort of audiences is studied, and order is 
maintained. In one respect the stage has suffered a partial eclipse; the pat- 
ronage of the great has diminished. “Plays only are in fashion,” Walpole 
wrote in 1746; no one could say that now in England or here. With the 
growth of London and New York the exactions of society have increased until 
the fashionables can find little time for the theatres. The late dinner hour, 
too, has an unfavorable effect on the attendance of this class. Their loss is 
not a serivus one, for the diffusion of culture has destroyed their intellectual 
superiority, if they ever had any. The prophet of sweetness and light calls the 
English aristocracy barbarians for the same reason that the witty author of 
* Lothair ” compares them to the Greeks—because they never read. The up- 
per classes of society in this country are not more famed for literary acquire- 
ments. 

Our long inquiry is now complete, and shows that there has been a decided 
improvement in the histrionic art and its accvssories, or at least a revolution 
of taste in regard to them, which for our purpose is the same thing, as one 
who extols a past condition of the stage must be presumed to mean, if he 
means anything, that he should prefer it to the present. That there were 
giuwnts in those days of old is not to be denied, but there were dwarfs and mon- 
strosities also, and the average of theatrical stature is higher now. Actors 
have often been pitied because their work is so transient, compared to that of 
the author, the sculptor, or the painter; but it may be suspected that the former 
have sometimes gained by the want of any check upon the glowing eulogies 
of their admirers. When we think of the past, the great names of the stage 
stand in bold relief; the points of superiority of our own time, confessedly not 
the most splendid, are less obvious, but not less real. We have no wish, as we 
certainly have no need, to belittle the illustrious reputations of the past, and 
our copious extracts from writers friendly to them testify that we have tried 
to deal fairly by them. Because genius has adorned the theatre of yore, there 
is no reason to doubt that its general condition was much inferior to that of 
our own. Impatient observers have mistaken a lesser wave of the flood for 
the ebb, but the footprints on the Thespian sands tell the true story. 

Managers and actors, professed critics and the public, must codperate to 
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quicken the pace of the progress of which we have found signs. Garrick was 
much impressed by Whitehead’s lines to him: 

A nation’s taste depends on you, 

Perhaps a nation’s virtue too. 

Managers should bear in mind that, although it is unprofitable, pecuniarily 
and otherwise, to run counter to the popular taste, there are appetites which 
grow by what they feed on. The actor must go to nature for his model, and 
to his author for his text. Critics must be awake to modest, unpatronized 
merit, and to the shortcomings of presuming favorites, and they must be sure 
to put extrinsic circumstances out of sight in giving judgment. Fechter’s tal- 
ents are not to be decried because he shows himself aware of their existence ; 
nor Boucicault’s because a Confederate flag once floated over his theatre in 
London. For the spectator, as a private critic, the same rules hold good, and 
he should make his fairly formed opinion manifest. He need not resort to the 
disagreeable expedient of a hiss to show his objection, if he accustom himself 
to welcome excellence with the applause which is its due and which puts the per- 
former on his mettle by telling him that he carries the house with him. ‘“ By 
not seeming to feel what ought to affect him,” the anditor ** may rob himseif 
of something more that he might have had,” is a remark of the experienced 
Cibber. Mrs. Siddons spoke of applause as “the palm of art,” and at a read- 
ing given in her own house it was suggested to tht guests that she would he 
encouraged by some intimation of their feelings. If we all pull together, 
patrons, performers, proprietors, and public critics, with the tide in our favor, 
us we have seen it is, the theatre can easily take the leading place among in- 
tellectual amusements, if not among the agencies which elevate and instruct 
mankind, and wit and talent will be found to embark their dramatic ventures 
in it. 








MY LAKE. 





~Y little lake doth in a valley lie, 
N Bowered deep in green of drowsy solitudes ; 
No din or dust of highway cometh nigh, 
No reek of towns can pass these winnowing woods, 
*Tis fabled that its grassy borders keep 
Trace of a shape to human outline true ; 
That here some Queen of Naiads, fallen asleep, 
Hides her white beauty ‘neath the dimpling blue. 
And sée—at yonder cove’s remotest edge, 
A gleam of white against the stirring sedge. 
As if the gracious sleeper lightly slept, 
And from beneath her robe’s unravelled hem, 
One fair white instep in a dream had crept, 
Lighting up all the dim place like a gem. 

Heten Barron Bcstwice. 
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THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 
By J. W. De Forest. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SEVERE MERCY. 
LITTLE before noon of the day preceding the one fixed for Alice’s patri- 
* cian nuptials, Edward Wetherel and Walter Lehming arrived at Mrs. 
Dinneford’s house to await the advent of Count Poloski’s creditors. 

The two women were tired, but hard at work, and anxious enough in the 
secret places of their hearts, but gay in countenance. There were many im- 
portant things yet to be done; there was a hasty bridal robe which must have 
some final embellishments; there was a dressmaker to be supplied from mo- 
ment to moment with ribbons and other necessaries of life; there was a colla- 
tion, just decided upon, which must be ordered instantaneously from Delmon- 
ico’s; there was the inevitable hurly-burly of a wedding that is to be. Leh- 
ming’s compassionate heart turned sick as he looked upon these preparations 
for woman’s highest ceremony of happiness and honor, and thought how soon 
they would tumble into disappointment, grief, and shame. 

‘“‘Had you not better try to rest, you two?” he said. ‘You will want 
strength by and by.” 

* Did you ever know a girl who hadn’t strength enough to get married?” 
replied Mrs. Dinneford, and not by any means gloomily, for the excitement of 
the occasion had given her a vivaciousness which verged upon gayety. ** It is 
the one thing that a daughter of Eve can always find the might to do, even if 
she is at death’s door. 

“What is the matter with you, Walter?” burst in Alice gleefully. “ You 
look as white as if you were going to be married yourself. Now, if you are 
turning pale on my account, you may save yourself the trouble. My Count 
will be a good husband. You wait and see.” 

Lehming glanced imploringly at Edward. He pitied this infatuated girl 
and this overborne mother with all the fervor of his sensitive spirit. Foolish 
as he knew the desire to be, he half wished that the exposure which was to 
turn their blithesomeness into weeping, might be averted, and half hoped that 
if they should have their bewildered will, it might not be to their hurt. But 
there was no relenting in that other young man; he was as calmly resolute 
and unflinching as his uncle might have been in his place; he was a Wetherel 
of the ancient, remorseless, Cromwellian type. 

‘Do sit down and take a minute’s repose,” begged Lehming, seizing Mrs. 
Dinneford’s tired, trembling hands, and drawing her to a sofa. 

‘*Edward, I am out of all patience with you,” said Alice. ‘ You look as 
grim as a justice. I know what you are thinking, and I don’t like it. Be- 
sides, it’s of no use. You can’t make me give up this step at the eleventh 
hour. I shall get married. So don’t say a word about it and don’t scowl. 
What do you want to spoil my wedding for? It is too bad. My own cousins 
groaning and glowering at me! It is too bad.” 

She was about to cry, but just then the door bell rang, and in an instant 
she was all cheerful excitement, her cheeks glowing and her eyes sparkling 


splendidly. 
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“There are the ribbons,” she laughed. ‘ Why don’t they answer that bell? 
I wonder if there is a servant in the house.” 

The domestics were slow in coming. Meanwhile there was another ring, 
and another, and another. ‘ 

“They must be out, those creatures,” exclaimed Alice petulantly. 

“I will go,” volunteered Edward, guessing what visitors waited admit- 
tance. 

He stepped into the hall, opened the street door, and ushered in six men, 
all wearing more or less of the shopkeeping air and all of foreign aspect. 

“ What is your business?” he asked. b 

** My bishnish ish money,” answered a somewhat greasy and rancid young- 
ster of brief stature and aquiline profile, at the same time exhibiting a slip of 
paper. 

Wetherel looked with an imperturbable countenance from one to another 
of the half dozen. Each and every one held forth a bill, with more or fewer 
words of stammering explanation, meanwhile glancing suspiciously at his com- 
rades. 

“Ish this a do?” asked the one who had first spoken. 

‘*Let me have your bills,” responded Wetherel. ‘ And wait here.” 

Stepping back into the parlor, he said in a clear, strong, merciless tone, 
“Mrs. Dinneford, here are six tradesmen with their accounts. What shall I 
say to them?” 

“T don’t owe a cent in the world,” exclaimed the astonished lady. ‘I pay 
everything by the week.” 

‘** Just look at these and see what they mean,” persisted Edward, handing 
her the slips of paper. 

Mrs. Dinneford put on her spectacles and read aloud, ‘‘ One diamond ring 
—three hundred dollars! I never bought a diamond ring in my life,” she 
broke out. ‘Did you, Alice?” 

The young lady's face was scarlet, and she merely responded by shaking 
her head. 

“One coat, one pair pants, one vest,” continued the mother, glancing at a 
second bill. ‘* Why, this is some ridiculous mistake. These men have got the 


” 


wrong house.” 

But she looked agitated; she had her pang of wretched divination; it 
seemed to her that something ugly was at hand. 

“Come in here, all of you,” summoned Edward, opening the door into the 
hall. ‘Come in and explain.” 

They entered, the entire half dozen; they told their six stories in six dia- 
lects of imported English; and all the six swindling, humiliating tales were 
one. Mr. Boloski, or Boloshki, or Ploskee, or Plosk, as they variously styled 
him, had bought this, that, and the other at “our shop,” and ordered the bill 
for the “lot” to be sent to Mrs. Dinneford, or Tinnevoort, or whatever it 
might be. 

The miserable mother, still not quite comprehending this confounding and 
disreputable muddle, turned and stared at her still more miserable daughter. 

Alice had not spoken since the men entered the room, and she could not 
speak now. She had dropped into the chair which stood nearest, her face en- 
tirely destitute of color and her head swimming. One of the duns, an un- 
wholesomely sallow little creature, with wavy, glossy, carefully-brushed jet 
hair, had his beadlike, glittering eyes fixed on her hands. She noticed his 
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glance, and it startled her like the crawling of a serpent, and she found power 
for action and utterance. With a shudder of disgust she commenced stripping 
her fingers of emeralds and diamonds. 

“There they are,” she said, handing Poloski'’s betrothal offerings to Leh- 
ming, who had stepped toward her with a fear that she might swoon. ‘Give 
them to their owners. Mother, you must get the corals and the other things, 
and send them too.” 

Then came a sob—an outburst of insupportable humiliation—and with a 
rush and flutter she was gone. 

“Go with her,” urged Lehming, addressing the stupefied mother. “ We 
will attend to these men.” ' 

“Yes,” added Wetherel. ‘Come into the hall, you people,” he continued 
to the six clerks. ‘I will tell you what this means.” 

He led them out, and after a few words of explanation, sent them away, 
some of them happy at recovering their merchandise, and others gloomy over 
the prospect of collecting from Poloski. 

When he returned to the parlor he was astonished by finding Alice there. 
She was crying, without even trying to wipe away her tears, or seeming to 
know that they were falling. She was weeping, sobbing, talking, and pacing 
the room all at once; it was a storm of grief, of shame, and of anger overmas- 
tering both; it was weakness, and yet it was strength. 

“T came back—I wouldn't stay up stairs,” she gasped out between her 
sobs. ‘I have just one thing to say—just one thing and no more. He is all 
you told me. I believe everything now. He is a contemptible liar and swin- 
dler and impostor. I have done with him. Oh, no doubt about that. I came 
back to tell you so. I never will see him again. Never! If he has the face 
to come here, I want you to drive him away. He isa mean impostor. He is 
a liar. I don’t believe a word he ever told me. You have carried your point, 
Edward. I suppose you did this. You have almost killed me. But I thank 
you. Is that enough? Are you satisfied? You ought to be.” 

Edward took her hand, kissed it respectfully, and tried gently to make her 
sitdown. But she resisted him; elastic and strong with hysteria, she broke 
away and kept on walking the parlor; the storm of sobbing, tears, and sharp, 
jerky talking did not cease for some minutes. What she said was maumly re- 
iteration; but it was necessary that she should reiterate; nothing else would 
soothe her agitation. Like her mother, she was a born talker, and must bab- 
ble out all her emotions or choke with them. 

** Do be quiet, child!” begged and commanded Mrs. Dinneford repeatedly, 
alarmed by the girl’s excitement. 

‘*T must talk or die; let me alone!” returned Alice, and whirled on in her 
gust of feverish speech. It was like a tempest in autumn woods, only that in 
place of withered boughs and frostbitten leaves, blighted hopes and joys were 
blowing about, noisily rustling forth their shame and spite. 

“IT knew it—I knew it all the while—I knew I was a fool,” she chattered. 
“*T knew at the bottom that I was wrong. I knew it would end badly. And 
it has. It has served me just right for being such a fool. I would have my 
own way, and I've got it hot and heavy. I’ve got it right in my face and eyes. 
This puts an end to Alice Dinneford. I shan’t go out again in society. It’s 
the last beau I shall have, unless I pick up some old gentleman with a shiny 
top and gold spectacles. You'll see me marry Methusaleh, or the old original 
Jacob Townsend, if you see me marry at all. But 1 want this Count to catch 
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trouple, too. Oh, I want him to have the hot end of the poker. I had no bu- 
siness to believe his lies, but he had no business to lie. How glibly he did talk 
about his estates and his revénues and his money in bank! And he hadn’t a 
cent; charged his wedding coat to my mother; and my engagement presents 
went down on those Jews’ books! Oh, how I do despise him and hate him, 
and what a time we should have had ina month! I wish he was in jail and 
grinning through the bars.” 

** Alice, do hush!” implored the mother. ‘ You are turning yourself inside 
out, like a fig-fish on the seashore. You are making a perfect spectacle of 
yourself.” 

‘And why not?” gasped Alice, throwing herself breathless into a chair 
and patting the floor with her feet. ‘Edward and Walter know all about it 
already. I can talk before my cousins, can’t I? I can trust them, can’t If 
And I must talk. I must foam over, or explode. Corking this thing up would 
kill me. Don’t you know it would, mother? You are just like me. If I 
were not gabbling all the time, you would be.” 

And, in fact, Mrs. Dinneford was talking all the time, or striving so to do. 
As was their wont in moments of unusual excitement, the two women ran 
parallel streams of conversation, each gushing along without much regard to 
the other, like the Rhone and the Arve at their confluence. Only on this oc- 
casion the superior volubility of the daughter constantly put the mother out, 
and rendered her pretty much inaudible. The burden of the elder lady’s frag- 
mentary discourse seemed to be this, that her child had been graciously fa- 
vored with a wonderful preservation, and that Providence had interfered just 
in the right season to teach a precious lesson of prudence and humility. Mean- 
time the two men had withdrawn, as it were, to mountains of silence, accord- 
ing to the custom of male creatures when the fountains of feminine eloquence 
wre broken up and the waters thereof overspread all creation. 

Of a sudden Lehming, who had taken refuge in a window-seat, called sharp- 
ly, ‘* Here is the man.” 

“Let him come in,” replied Wetherel calmly. ‘ But had not you two la- 
dies better leave the room?” 

“Yes; go, Alice,” urged Mrs. Dinneford. “You must not meet him. 
Now, child, do go!” 

“IT shan’t stir a step,” responded Alice spunkily. ‘I want to look at him 


~ 


when he catches it.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
EXORCISING A SON OF BELIAL. 


WHEN Poloski entered the parlor Alice neither answeréd his bow nor eva- 
ded his glance, but sat with burning cheeks and sparkling eyes, biting her lips 
and tossing her foot and staring at him, an incarnation of frank, hearty, quiv- 
ering, feverish scorn and indignation. 

For an instant the visitor of course supposed himself at home, and advanced 
with proffered hand and his usual cordial show of glistening teeth, uttering 
salutations and compliments to right and left. But when no hand was put 
forth to take his, and when he saw that all present eyed him with unfriendli- 
ness, he was pgrforce driven to guess that some event adverse to him had be- 
fallen. The discovery seemed to startle him quite wonderfully; he became as 
pale an “aristo” as a communist could wish to look upon, 
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“T do not understand this deportment,” he stammered, glancing hurriedly 
Trom face to face. ‘1 demand to know the meaning of this deportment.” 

Edward Wetherel, with an imperious gesture which commanded the others 
to be silent, advanced close to the noble foreigner and looked him instantane- 
ously out of countenance. 

“Mr. Poloski, if that is your real name——~” he began deliberately. 

“Count Poloski, sir!’ interrupted the Pole, making a spring to recover the 
upper hand in the dialogue. ‘In view of this deportment I claim to be ad- 
dressed by my title.” 

“Tt is my duty to charge you with an imposture,” continued Wetherel, 
taking no notice of Poloski’s reclamation. ‘* You have betrothed yourself to a 
young lady, my relative, under pretence of being a man of fortune, while you 
were so utterly penniless and even without credit, that you were obliged to 
charge your engagement presents, and even your own wedding outtit, to this 
young lady’s mother.” 

“It is notso !” screamed the Count, turning from pale tocrimson. ‘ There 
is some ridiculous error. I said to charge them to myself. Mrs. Dinneford, 
I appeal to you, I protest to you, there is some error.” 

“Six men would not make the same mistake,” Wetherel observed. 
“There have been six tradesmen here, all with bills against Mrs. Dinneford, 
and all declaring that they presented them by your order.” 

The Count swore in a whisper under his moustache, like a panther spitting 
softly through his whiskers. 

“Your engagement ring,” continued Wetherel, “all your betrothal pres- 
ents, the clothes you have on your back, the clothes you meant to be married 
in, the trunks for the wedding journey, your new revolver, dirk, and sword- 
exne—we got the bills for all of them a few minutes since, all charged to Mrs. 
Dinneford.” 

“Tt was a mistake, it was a mistake,” repeated Poloski. “I do assure you 
solemnly, and upon my sacred honor, it was a stupid, crue] mistake.” 

“Oh, I know it,” smiled his pitiless antagonist. ‘You ordered that these 
accounts should be presented on the 27th, two days after the wedding, and they 
arrived on the 24th, the day before it. That was the mistake.” 

“T will not talk with you; I have nothing to do with you!” declared the 
Count, turning his back on Edward and trying to subdue the women with a 
glare; for though he was wretchedly cowed and even frightened, he still had 
some spirit left. ‘I claim my rights. I demand my betrothed wife.” 

“Go away, sir!” cried Mrs. Dinneford, rushing in front of her daughter. 
She was really alarmed—had, as we remember, an old, native suspicion and 
fear of foreigners; half expected to see the Pole grab up Alice and run out of 
doors with her. 

Poloski fell back and began to wheedle, bowing and extending his arms 
deprecatingly, and beaming out with such smiles as he could get together in 
his trouble. ‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Dinneford!” he implored. ** How can you 
behold in me an object of terror? I offer no violence; I menace no harm. I 
but ask an interview with Miss Dinneford.” 

By dint of dodging about he caught several glimpses of Alice’s face, and 
meanwhile he made her a series of short speeches, backing them up with 
smiles and gestures. 

“Miss Dinneford!” in a tone of reproach. “My dear Miss Dinneford!” 
in a tone of entreaty, “ Alice!” in a tone of romantic sweetness. * Will you 
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not grant me one word? One single moment alone? A chance to explain? 
A chance to reassure you? Oh, for the sake of the vows we have inter- 
changed, give me one instant of interview!” 

Alice continued to gnaw her lips without opening them. In this talkative 
young lady silence was an unmistakable sign of extreme, ungovernable irri- 
tation in the way of wrath. Mrs. Dinneford, who of course knew all her 
daughter’s moods, absolutely trembled at seeing her speechless, fearing lest 
the next thing might be hysterics or some act of violence. ‘ Edward! Ed- 
ward!” she called eagerly, at the same time signing Poloski away. 

Wetherel advanced, and before him the Count retreated, halting, however, 
near the door. There he surveyed his foes with a perplexed expression, obvi- 
ously very anxious to make his peace with them and reéstablish the engage- 
ment, but quite as obviously doubtful whether he had best utter all that was 
upon his mind. His eyes wandered; his lips parted and closed again several 
times; he had something to say, and did not know how to put it. 

“You must excuse me,” he began at last with an apologetical smile, “I 
have to tell you one thing which it seems you know not. You are all laboring 
under a social misapprehension. What I have done is not strange in Europe. 
When a nobleman goes to espouse a—how shall I say it?—I mean no offence 
—a bourgeoise—she always pays the bills. That is understood; that is the 
bargain; everybody understands it so—that is, everybody in Europe. The no- 
bleman has rank and the bowrgeoise has money; and they swap, as you Amer- 
icuns say; they swap. She gives him her money and he gives her his rank. 
I have known of many young nobles who have had all their wedding expen-es 
paid by their betrotheds when the latter were bourgeoises. It is nothing new 
in Europe. It is understood,” 

It may easily be guessed that Mrs. Dinneford and Alice were thunder- 
struck by what seemed to them the outrageous insolence of this business-like 
explanation. Ido not know what they would bave said if they could have 
spoken; probably there would have been a scornful and angry outburst to the 
effect that an American lady is the equal of any noble; but the lucky fact is 
that they were stricken dumb, and so preserved their dignity by not uttering a 
word. Edward answered for them, and not without a certain moderation and 
considerateness of tone, for he was half inclined now to believe that he had a 
real aristocrat before him, so patrician-like was the Count’s cool assumption of 
social superiority. 

“You are quite right, Poloski,” he said. ‘ You have stated the European 
idea correctly. But it makes no difference. My relatives do not want an alli- 
ance with you on such an understanding, or on any understanding. You 
should not have acted in this matter covertly. As things are, you are a con- 
fessed liar, and, I think I may add, swindler. Now go, and let us hear no 
more of you.” 

“A liar! a swindler!” grinned Poloski furiously, jumping forward three 
inches or thereabouts. “But no!” he added, checking his mad career“ You 
know nothing of honor. You would call the police. You are a coward.” 

‘Go away and don’t be noisy, or I shall call the police,” continued Weth- 
erel in a quiet, resolute voice. 

**Ha!” hissed the Count, slowly retreating. “Call the police! You? A 
murderer call the police! What a joke is that!” 

Both men were ghastly white now, but Wetherel advanced and Poloski re- 
coiled. When the latter found himself in the hall he grappled up his hat, 
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clapped it upon his head with such force as if he were loading and ramming 
himself into it, and, emboldened by this action of defiance, turned to blaze out 
a last word. 

*“ Revenge!” he shouted, in a style which italics, capitals, and exclamation 
points can but faintly symbolize. “ Revenge!! REVENGE!!!” 

It was such a salvo of menacing elocution as perhaps was never paralleled 
b-fore in real life, not even among the Count’s own rhetorical countrymen, 
We can only account in full for his preposterous emphasis by supposing that he 
was familiar with our drama, and imagined that certain popular American ac- 
tors do really and truly hold the mirror up to American nature, and inferred 
that, if he did not roar, his anger would not be believed in. It is a pity that 
Miss Imogen Eleonore Jones could not have heard him; she would have found 
in him « hero of the sort which she had learned to admire in the ‘ Spasmod- 
ic”; she would have joyed in such a rich and rare manifestation of the ideal. 
Well, he had scarcely exploded ere he was gone, tearing open the street door, 
skipping briskly ont of it, slamming it behind him, and flying down the steps 
as if he were exemplifying the chorus, “ Rig a jig, jig, and away we go.” 

When Wetherel reéntered the parlor, with an irrepressible smile of Anglo- 
Saxon scorn on his lips, he found that Alice had leaped from her seat on the 
sofa, and was guzing out of a window. She turned a flushed face toward him, 
and asked in an eager, panting, way, “‘ Did you kick him out, Edward?” 

‘“No,” replied the young man, wondering if he had come short of the girl’s 
expectations. “He seemed to kick himself out. He went off like a shilling 
cannon, loaded to the muzzle. He gave a great bang in one direction and 
vanished like lightning in the other.” 

“Oh, how I hate him!” burst out Alice, thoroughly disgusted with her dis- 
charged lover and with herself. A moment later she began to cry violently— 
an altogether bewildered and hysterical and nearly demented young lady, 
beset at once by grief, humiliation, anger, and no one can tell what other emo- 
tions. 

‘*Dear me, if the brazen nature of sin hasn’t been uncovered and revealed 
to-day most wonderfully!” exclaimed and moralized Mrs. Dinneford, as she 
led Alice away td her bedroom to administer soothing and repose. “I really 
thought, in my simplicity, that fraud and lying and all wickedness were mis- 
trustful and timorous and shamefaced, fearing the eye of the upright and the 
injured. And here I have seen a son of Belial as bold as if he were the lion 
of the tribe of Judah. I do believe that that impostor would have the front to 
walk into the New Jerusalem and claim the highest saintly throne there, and 
put a crown on his head and go to singing.” 

After the two women had retired, Wethere! turned to Lehming and ob- 
served, ** Apparently this battle is won.” 

“You have won it,” replied the meek and gentle manikin. ‘Ihave done 
nothing. I have no nerve for combats. Do you know that [ actually pitied 
that exposed swindler, and could hardly look in his degraded, wretched face? ” 

“T have not done with him,” said Wetherel. ‘Ile must be followed up 
and driven out of New York society, before he victimizes another innocent.” 

“Of course,” nodded Lehming. “ And, by the way, perhaps a word more 
may be needed here to keep our friends from readmitting him. You know 
that, after Diabolus was chased out of the city of Mansoul, he got in again, 
You must be monitor to the Dinnefords, and make them promise not to let Poe 
loski into the house; for if he once gets a chance to lick them with his slimy 
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tongue, he is anaconda enough to swallow them. Do you stay and warn. I 
must go.” 

He was anxious to get back to his lodgings and see to the safety of Nesto- 
ria. Of late he was always troubled about her when she was out of his sight, 
imagining that she had been discovered by the police, or had been suddenly 
frightened into running away, or in some other way had stumbled down the 
steeps of calamity. We must understand that she had by this time grown ter- 
ribly precious to him, and had become the centre and cause of nearly all his 
thoughts and emotions. 

Quitting the Dinneford house, he made for Fourth avenue at the best pace 
permissible to his shortness of limb and of breath, and jumped into a street 
car which was humming and droning, like a huge, slow bumblebee, in the di- 
rection of his lodgings. From time to time the heavy vehicle halted, or per- 
haps only slackened its lumbering jog, to take on or put off other passengers. 
He was moralizing over the matter; he was saying to himself that this was 
like the great chariot of human life, every second souls born into it and souls 
dying out of it, yet the chariot always full and seemingly of much the same 
people; he was thinking of these things in his imaginative, tender, serious 
way, when two persons in the car suddenly aroused his earnest attention. 
One of them was his fellow lodger, Imogen Eleonore Jones, and the other was 
that no doubt useful but not altogether agreeable official, Mr. Sweet. 

What startled Lehming was the fact that these two individuals appeared to 
have some understanding; either they knew each other already, or they were 
in a state of mind to strike up an acquaintance; at all events they exchanged 
frequent and interested glances. If they were intimates, or if they should be- 
come such, would Nestoria’s secret remain hidden? Wovld it not tumble out 
of Miss Jones’s shallow “ bread-basket ” into the dangerous hands of detective 
Sweet? 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A 8TREET-CAR FLIRTATION. 


LEHMING was so alarmed by the ocular telegraphing which he observed 
between Sweet and Imogen Eleonore that he lost his self-possessien and decided 
upon the wrong course of action. 

He sat on the same side of the car with the girl, but partitioned from her 
and thrown into shadow by the vast bulk of a portly old gentleman in a caped 
overcoat, who furthermore canopied his little figure with an open newspaper. 
He might have revealed himself to Miss Jones, interrupted her mysterious 
communications with the detective, and escorted her home. But there was a 
little guilt upon his soul; he knew that he was hiding from justice a witness 
whom justice needed and demanded; and the result was that he himself had 
a fear of policemen and desired to evade their notice. So he left the car fur- 
tively, took a hack at the nearest stand, and drove with all purchasable speed 
homeward, discovering indeed that Nestoria was still unmolested, but leaving 
the simple schoolma’am to the machinations of Mr. Sweet. 

Now these two we must follow and watch—not because they are already 
acquaintances, but because they are to become such. Mr. Sweet was on duty, 
but, as in the case of Satan, his duty permitted him to wander much up and 
down the earth, and even to have “his little fan” in it. It was his cue to-day 
to go to and fro in good clothes and otherwise to play the part of a gentleman, 
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so far at least as his kind of nature and grace enabled him to play it. He was 
on the lookout for female pickpockets, and this was why he had taken a seat 
opposite Imogen Eleonore. There was in fact scmething flashy and dashy 
about that young person’s outward attire, as there was, we remember, about 
her intellectual outfit, the frippery and trappings of various spasmedical hero- 
ines. Mr. Sweet, with his usual insight, judged at first glance that she was 
one of the light-fingered sisterhood, or otherwise of illegal habits, and there- 
fore took a seat where he could watch her. Miss Jones, who soon observed 
his detective oglings, judged with her usual insight that Mr. Sweet was a gen- 
tleman and was smitten with her. So she ogled back; not that she at first 
meant to do it; in fact she had very proper ideas concerning street-car flirta- 
tions; but there was, she felt, such an attraction in this man’s gaze as amounted 
to fascination; and the result was that for every glance she returned a glance. 

“Oho!” said Sweet to himself, suddenly getting a new insight. ‘That's 
what’s the matter. She ain’t a hantin’ for wallets an’ wipes. She's out ona 
flirt.” 

He had no objection. He was very fond of love-making in public convey- 
ances, And frequently indulged in it when not too much absorbed by his * biz.” 
There was to be sure a Mrs. Sweet, who kept an eye on him and sometimes 
“worked up his case” for him, judging him with extreme severity for his po- 
liteness to other ladies, or, as he phrased it, ‘* sending him up for seven year.” 
But his wife was at home minding her business, and so he felt free to gaze 
tenderly at Miss Jones, and finally to Jaunch a semi-wink at her. Imogen 
Eleonore was thrilled to the very core of what soul she had by this demonstra- 
tion of interest. She did not consider it a wink; could not call it by sucha 
vulgar name. To her mind it was a gentle half-closing of the eyes, such as 
the most romantic and aristocratic of lovers at first sight might indulge in, 
and very similar to ocular gestures which she had read of in her favorite 
weekly literature. Such a blush came over the whole of her face that her 
very hair seemed to be the redder for it, as if the blood had gushed along the 
capillary tubes. It must be remembered that she was on the whole a plain 
girl, and that consequently strange gentlemen rarely winked at her. 

Well, she was not only much moved, but, in spite of her sense of the pro- 
prieties, she was gratified. How isa poor young woman, who knows few men 
and is not courted by any of the few—how ts she to feel when a fellow traveller 
in a street-car shows symptoms of admiration? Is a spasm of flattered vanity 
and of human sympathy to be strictly forbidden under such circumstances? 
But we cannot stop to apologize for Imogen Eleonore; we have enough to do 
to tell what she did and what resulted. She looked again at Mr. Sweet; and 
then he looked at her; and then she looked at him; and then he at her; and 
soon. Sweet was used to this sort of thing, and worked at it patiently, as if 
it were a “case.” He knew by this time what he was about; he was flirting 
with a milliner, or a shop girl, or some other * piece of calico;” he had no 
high and mighty expectations. Miss Jones, much less keen in detecting the 
caste of people, and-deceived by the detectives fashionable raiment (a second- 
hand suit bought of an actor), supposed that she had touched the heart of some 
social magnate, and began to wonder whether it would all end in her keeping 
a carriage. That was the difference between them; the one, though an officer 
of justice, was a tolerably sharp knave; the other, though an instructor of 
youth, was a little ofa fool. 

As may be supposed, Imogen Eleonore’s fancied carriage did not appear 
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immediately to convey her to a brown-stone front ia Fifth avenue, On the 
contrary, she got out at her usual corner, with a small, depraved-looking gro- 
cery stuck on the nib of it, like a brandy blossom on a drunkard s nose, and 
made her customary pilgrimage down a pungent by-street to her sordid lodg- 
ings. Sweet was eager to follow her, but he had a job on hand which called 
him further down town, and his noble motto was, business before pleasure. 
So he simply took a mental note of her costume, speculated for a moment as 
to whether she lived in this tenement-house, or that, or the other, and then, 
bending his soul to his duties, forgot her for some hours, as men do forget. 

Two days later Miss Jones found among the ‘‘ Herald” “ personals” an ad- 
vertisement which set all her veins throbbing. It read as follows: ‘* Will the 
lady who rode in the Fourth avenue car, with blue bonnet, siriped silk, and 
auburn hair, grant a meeting to the gentleman who sat opposite her in Madi- 
son Square, with a view to further acquaintance? Address * Herald’ Office.” 

The dazzling signature to this confused piece of English composition was, 
* Diamond Pin.” 

“Him!” exclaimed Imogen Eleonore, throwing down the paper with an 
agitation which revealed how much she had thought of her chance admirer. 
‘Him! !” she repeated with an emphasis rarely equalled in real life, and for 
some moments could utter no more, or at least did not. She rose and walked 
the room; she wished people could see her striving with the unknown; she 
looked at herself in the glass, and made that do. 

* Be it so!” she broke out at last. ‘This life is no longer bearable by 
woman. Iam too much alone with my own heart and with mysteries. I 
must thrust out a desperate hand for sympathy, and oh—shall I say it?—for 
love—yes, love! Be it in Madison Square or otherwheres, I will meet him, 
and see at least what he truly is, and judge whether he be worthy. Be still, 
poor fluttering heart!” and here she laid hands on that organ. ‘ Be not 
afraid of one venture. Perhaps thy consoler is at the end of my impassioned 
and desperate resolve. Give me pen and paper,” she added, as if addressing 
the ‘“* page ” who waits on the heroines of the ** Spasmodic.” ‘ Let me an- 
swer while I have the strength.” 

And so she wrote a letter to “ Diamond Pin” (such a letter as he never 
saw before out of print), informing him that she would dare to meet him in 
Madison Square, and fixing day and hour for the thrilling rencontre. By dint 
of much impatient and tremulous waiting the appointed time was reached; 
and Miss Jones, walking the twilight shades in her best dress, encountered 
Mr. Sweet in his finest suit. 

** Very glad indeed to have the honor,” said the detective, taking off his hat 
with a flourish common to people who * put on” their manners, instead of 
wearing them habitually. “Iam really so much obleeged that I don’t know 
what to say first,” he added, a little abashed by discovering a gleam of real 
modesty in Imogen Eleonore’s alarmed eyes. ‘* You see I didn’t hope it, and 
it’s really quite a surprise and takes my breath away,” he resumed, summon- 
ing back his characteristic impudence and doing his best to look gallant. 
“Would you mind having my arm, Miss, and walking along as if we was go- 
ing somewhere? It will seem more like folks, you know.” 

So Imogen Eleonore, who did not expect to go so far at the first jump, 
found herself arm in arm with her nameless admirer, and considerably fright- 
ened thereat. 


“Oh!” she gasped. ‘Is not this the very poetry of life! It is terrible.” 
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In reality it was the very doggerel of life; and Mr. Sweet, a prosaic- 
minded man with some coarse humor in him, rather saw it in that light; 
while, being used to much severer adventures, and naturally of an undaunted 
spirit, he could not discover the terribleness at all. 

“Oh, shaw, now!”’ he said cheeringly, at the same time squeezing Miss 
Jones s bony wrist with his mighty biceps. ‘* There ain't nothin awful about 
it. All we’re goin’ to do is to just promenade a bit, and talk things over a 
few minutes and see how we like each other.” 

“Only, I should feel more like saying to my fears, begone! if I might be 
allowed to inquire your name,” observed Imogen Eleonore. 

“Certainly,” responded this brazen detective. ‘I don’t try to come the 
incog. over ladies. My name is Livingstone—C, J. Livingstone.” 

Miss Jones believed this story, and her features absolutely twitched with 
excitement-—a spasm of mingled fright and delight. She knew who the Liv- 
ingstones of the manor were well enough—not merely because as a schoolmis- 
tress she was thoroughly “ posted” in the early history of New York, but also 
because she was aware of their social fame as one of the chief of the ** Knick- 
erbocker families.’ Nor would her romantic imagination permit her to doubt 
that this man, upon whose arm she leaned, was a scion of that aristocratic 
stock. 

“It is a grand name,” she said with humble flattery, and yet not without 
a painful throb of envy and littleness, remembering her own undistinguished 
descent and nomenclature. 

* And may I ask your name?” inquired Mr. Sweet in a thrilling murmur, 
the same hoarse murmur in which he said to barkeepers, ** Whiskey straight.” 

“You may call me—I would prefer you should call me—that is until we 
know each other more thoroughly—I ask it as a favor that you should call me 
—Diana Vernon,” stammered Imogen Eleonore, revolting from the thought 
of saying Jones. ‘Of course it is not the title of my—my ancestors,” she 
apologized; “but I trust that under the circumstances you will pardon a 
lady s timidity about exposing herself.” 

“* Just so,” nodded the detective guod-naturedly. ‘ Diana Vernon,” he re- 
peated to fix the words in his memory, for he was not a reader of Scott. * Im 
satisfied with it if you are.” 

** And now haven't we gone far enough?” said the schoolmistress, seeing 
that they had reached an end of the square. ‘I dare not proceed further in 
this direction.” 

* Oh, well, we'll wheel about and go back again,” assented Mr. Sweet. 
“One place is just as good as another, so long as we’re together.” 

By this time Miss Jones had got a little impatient, or at least began to suf- 
fer somewhat with suspense. She had come here to be courted, and the 
courting did not seem to begin. We do not feel at liberty to justify her; we 
merely claim that her feeling was natural. Furthermore, it was shared by 
Mr. Sweet, who also thought that it was about time, as he expressed it in his 
own mind, to “ quit fooling round, and proceed to business.” Accordingly he 
squeezed her arm under his, and remarked, “* You are a mighty nice girl!” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” murmured Imogen Eleonore, scared out of her 
breath now that the wooing had commenced. 

‘*But you are, though, and I’m a-goin’ to say it, and stick to it like a pitch 
plaster,” insisted Sweet with another pressure. 

“Oh, no!—flatter me not—bewilder me not!” pleaded Imogen, throbbing 


with happiness perhaps as much as alarm. 
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“Now don’t put a dam—damper on a feller!” protested Sweet, slipping 
that ponderous arm of his around her whalebony waist, for he believed that 
her shyness w:is in her own way, and that she would be grateful to him for 
breaking it down. ‘Come, it’s dark enough for us to walk a little closer. 
Nobody ’11 see it, or care if they do.” 

For a» moment Miss Jones was paralyzed; for a moment she was squeezed 
right heartily and without resistance; for, though she seemed to herself to 
pull away, she did not pull an ounce. But she was really terrified; the mag- 
azine of honest modesty which lay at the bottom of her silly soul was all 
aflame; and she did sincerely want to get out of the hands of her athletic ad- 
mirer. Unable to use her muscles, she remembered that she once had a 
voice, and she made a spasmodic effort to get it out. In the next instant the 


Leds 


dusk of Madison Square resounded to a squeal of, ** Unhand me, wretch! 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
, A DETECTIVE IN FULL SCENT. 

IMMEDIATELY that Imogen Eleonore raised her voice against the aggres- 
sions of Mr. Sweet, he, to use his own phrase in describing the scene to a 
brother detective, “set her loose quicker’n powder.” 

He was smartly startled and even gravely scared. If one of the regulars 
should came along, and should turn out not to be a friend of his, he might get 
reported for disorderliness if he staid, and might catch a “locust” across his 
head if he ran. There was even a chance—shadowy, it is true, but still dis- 
agreeable to consider—of being dismissed from the * force.” Furthermore tlie 
epithet which this girl had applied to him was alarming because so entirely 
novel. He had been called a great many grievous names in the course of his 
adventurous life, He had been called a scamp, a scoundrel, a rascal, and a 
blackguard, with every conceivable accompaniment of supporting blaspheniy. 
But never before, so far as he could remember then or thereafter, had he been 
addressed as “ wretch.” It sounded like print; it was genteel and nobby and 
highfalutin; it struck him as little less than solemn. With a sudden suspicion 
that his Diana Vernon might be ‘a piece of muslin,” instead of ‘ calico,” he 
let go of her as promptly as if she were a red-hot poker, and commenced apolo- 
gizing. 

‘* Now, good gracious, don’t!” he begged eagerly. ‘ Don’t cut up that 
way. Why I don’t care a curse about it, if you don’t want it. No idea at all 
of hurtin’ your feelin’s or frightenin’ you. Why, just look at it. I’m not 
holdin’ yon. You can run away if you want to.” 

But Miss Jones did not want to run away. Like most women who are 
apologized to, she perceived that she was mistress of the situation; and what 
she desired was, not to escape from her lover, but to keep him and rule him. 
She dropped upon a bench, breathed forth a sob or two, and forgivingly asked 
Mr. Sweet to sit. That gentleman’s secret opinion was that he was wasting 
his time and had better go; but he could not break the enchantment which 
falls upon male createres when they are both repelled and invited; so he first 
took a furtive chew of tobacco to clear his mind and then accepted the invita- 
tion. 


“You think me very, very strange, no doubt,” 


sighed Imogen Eleonore by 
way of rekindling the conversation, 
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“Ruther offish,” grimly assented the confounded officer of justice. “ You're 
what I call a case. You're a case as sure as my name is Sweet.’’ 

“I thought your name was Livingstone,” exclaimed Miss Jones, drawing 
away from him. 

‘So it is—Sweet Livingstone,” rejoined the able detective, promptly rem- 
edying his mistake. 

** But you said C. J. Livingstone, I thought.” 

““No; beg pardon; S. J. Livingstone; that’s what I said,” undauntedly 
affirmed Sweet. 

“ Oh—excuse me,” murmured Imogen Eleonore. ‘ Pardon my suspicious 
nature. I cannot help it. My life has been a mystery—every day a tragedy. 
Always, always, some boding cloud above me, sending down from its murky 
bosom chilling snows of gloom, and blighting every verdant hour just when 
life looked all tinted with hope. I have lost my trust; I know it. It is very 
sad, and I struggle against it, but still I remain suspicious.” 

** What is it all about?” inquired Sweet, somewhat bewildered by her sen- 
sationalerhetoric, and thinking that perhaps she could * let him into a case.” 


” 


** Just confide the whole business to me," he exhorted in a confidential tone. 
** Make a clean breast of it; do you good. I may be able to see a way to get 
you out of it.” 

Imogen Eleonore hesitated. On reflection it did not seem to her that what 
tragedies there had been in her life were sufficiently incarnadined with ca- 
lamity nor sufficiently aglow with romance to arouse the sympathy of a Liv- 
ingstone. But she wanted to tell something which should make ber appear 
great and interesting to her listener. She began to talk of Nettie Fulton—a 
few words only, she resolved—nothing that should unveil the secret. 
she answered in a certain 


’ 


“T will not weary you with my own sorrows,’ 
deep tone of hers which she considered * thrilling—ah, thrilling!” ‘TIT have 
nearly forgotten them of late in pitying the griefs of another. Such a mys- 
tery! Imagine a lovely young girl, a girl scarcely yet of woman’s years, seek- 
ing shelter of me from the storms of this cruel world.” 

Mr. Sweet pricked up his ears. Ignoramus and dunce as he was, he was 
an eager, unforgetting detective, and he thought instantly of the youthful 
refugee from Sea Lodge. Hie awaited the remainder of the story curiously but 
in sagacious silence. 

“She is passing fair—too fair for the sun to shine upon rudely—much less 
the wind and the rain,” pursued Miss Jones. ‘ Ah, such pearly tints and azure 
eyes and golden hair, and a mouth sweet with the roses of eighteen, yet trem- 
ulous and imploring, ever imploring with sorrow!” 

“The very gal!” guessed the detective, hearkening like a spy of the Coun- 
cil of Ten. 

‘“‘Her tale?” sighed Imogen Eleonore, who, as we remember, knew next 
to nothing of Nestoria’s history. ‘Ah,no! Zhat I may not breathe. Let the 
wings of obscurity that brood over it brood there forever.” 

“What a pity!” groaned Mr. Sweet. “ Very handsome young girl, you 
say, and ruther little, and fair complexioned. How I do admire golden hair, 
to be sure!” , 

“You have described her,” said Miss Jones, flattered by this preference of 
his for golden hair, her own being of the * red, red gold,” as the ballads say. 

“Been with you long?” ventured Sweet. 

** Only about three months —three months of grief and of pity—three months 
of sorrow and sympathy.” 
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The detective wanted to jump up on the stone seat and crow. It was three 
months since Nestoria Bernard had vanished; the description of her which he 
sarried in his pocket-book tallied exactly with this Diana Vernon’s description 
of her mysterious protégée; and he trusted that he had within his reach the 
key to the Wetherel case, with all the ‘“ money that was in it.” In his heart 
he cursed himself and blessed himself for the luckiest of men; and he renewed 
his attentions to Miss Jones as respectfully as if she were Astor or Vander- 
bilt. It was not eager wooing; his soul was intent now upon other things 
than love; he did not so much as try to obtain a kiss. But he brought about 
un agreement that they two should write to each other under their assumed 
names, and that before long they should meet again—* ah, yes, once again.” 

“Come, won’t you let me go along with you?” he begged as she rose to 
leave him. “I inst want to see where you put up. Won't try to crowd in, 
*pon honor, All I want is to walk by the house now and then, and look at it 
and think you’re there.” 

‘““Ah, never!” shuddered Imogen Eleonore. ‘I have those who watch 
me and whom I stand in awe of,” she added, remembering Lehming awd Jolin 
Bowlder, and converting them into overbearing caitiffs by an effort of her 
fancy. 

** But your handsome little friend that’s in trouble—I do want to give her a 
lift,” suggested Sweet. 

It was an unlucky remark; he had spoken several times already of that 
handsome friend; had been disagreeably desirous to know whether she ‘* wasn’t 
mighty pretty.” Miss Jones, smitten with jealousy, as also with a creditable 
fear of exposing Nettie Fulton’s mysterious secret, became all the more deters 
mined not to exhibit to her admirer the dingy poverty of her lodgings. 

“No!” she insisted with unmistakable spunk. ‘ Never will I quit this 
spot until you promise as a gentleman not to follow me.” 

“Oh, well, I give it up, I promise,” said Sweet. ‘* Word of a gentleman,” 
he added, grinning under his slouched hat. 

The moment she left him he summoned a newspaper urchin, clapped a 
half dollar into his dirty fist, and whispered, * Follow that bit of muslin home, 
and come back here and tell me the street and number, and I'll give you an- 
other fifty.” 

The boy departed, and the detective walked up and down awaiting his re- 
turn, shivering in the increasing frostiness of the November blast, but bearing 
it patiently by the aid of an occasional curse. 


The very next morning, as Walter Lehming sat before the fire in his study, 
swallowed up and almost hidden by a high-backed chair, he beard a masculine 
step in the hall which he at first supposed was John Bowlder’s, and then a 
voice inquiri: g through his partially open door, ** Was any coals ordered 
here?” 

‘“No, my good man,” he replied, without looking around. ‘“ None in this 
room.” 

“Tt war a young lady what ordered ‘em,” continued the voice. ‘“ Light 
complected young lady, with blue eyés an’ golden hair.” 

Lehming got out of his chair, walked to the door and confronted a preter- 
naturally grimy coulheaver, who recoiled a little on seeing him, touched his 


ragged hat and mumbled, * Beg pardon, sir.” 
“T know that no fuel is wanted on this floor,” said the young man staring 
’ 
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hard at the blackened features of the intruder, for this description of Nestoria 
disquieted him. “ There is certainly some mistake.” 

The next moment his heart was in his mouth; he had recognized Mr. 
Sweet’s bloodsh t eye. It was not merely bloodshot, it was peculiar in an- 
other respect; there was a strange roundness and openness about it; the lids 
exposed the whole pupil. It was the man’s weak point as a detective, and, 
knowing it, he generally kept his eyelids drooped when in disguise; but on 
this occasion he was so surprised by the appearance of a relative of the Weth- 
erels that for a moment he forgot the precaution. Lehming, a sensitive crea- 
ture, and gifted with that acute observation of physical characteristics which a 
writer of fiction is apt to have or to acquire, had noticed this singularity of 
Sweet's optics the very first time that he saw him, and had never forgotten it. 

What should he do? Dwarfish, fragile, and gentle, he had no aptitude for 
physical emergencies, though brave and ready enough in the conflicts of the 
soul. He simply stood still and stared silently at the detective, calm enough 
in outward appearance, but speechless with alarm. 

“Beg pardon, sir—some mistake,” mumbled the spy, turning and walking 
slowly down stairs. He was glad to get away; wondered if he had been re- 
cognized by Lehming; hoped not. He had, he thought, discovered some- 
thing, as for instance that the girl was probably in the house, and that one of 
the Wetherel set was there also, very likely watching over her. 

Well, he disappeared, to the great joy of Lehming for one instant and to 
his great terror in the.next. Had the fellow gone to the police-office for a 
search warrant, and would he return immediately to take Nestoria to prison? 
Or had he only guessed at her hiding- place, so that for the next day or two they 
would see him lurking about the house in various unclean disguises—the ugly, 
stealthy, pitiless forerunner of the fate which he would be sure at last to bring? 
Dismayed and perplexed, Lehming stood for some time motionless, now 
hearkening to see if the boding step of the detective were not reascending the 
stairways, now cudgelling his meditative gentle soul in vain for some prompt 
stratagem whereby to deliver Nestoria, and meanwhile half wishing that he 
were a veteran criminal, so that he might know how to deal with this guilty 
and risky situation. He could not resolve to let the girl be seized, although 
that would have been the easiest step to take, and, as he keenly felt, the right 
step. She had quite mastered him. Her patience, her endurance, her heroic 
will, and, more than all else perhaps, her beauty and other graciousness, had 
made him her slave. Good and intelligent as he was, he had come to submit 
both his conscience and his judgment to her. He must help to hide her until 
she should be willing to hide no longer. 

But how should he save her from this new peril? If he told her that she 
was watched by a policeman, she would probably run away as soon as night 
fell; she would once more become a friendless waif on the great, pitiless 
ocean of life; she might sink under its billows into some undiscoverable cavern 
of ruin. He decided at last that he must act without consulting her, and force a 
rescue upon her before she could suspect and evade it. And hereupon his weak- 
ness in practical affairs showed itself; he found that he could not devise and 
execute unassisted. He could think of nothing better than to seek Mrs. Din- 
neford, reveal to her the whereabouts and the danger of Nestoria. and ask her 
help. On this errand he set forth, with the conscience and mien of a criminal, 
the most wretched good man in New York, if a good man he can be called. 
He quitted the tenement house by a back way, crossing a narrow yard full 
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of rubbish and heaps of coal, forcing open with much difficulty the neglected 
gate of a partition fence, stealing with the air of a thief through a low grocery 
store, und tottering out upon a narrow and filthy alley. 

The Dinnefords he found packing up and preparing to leave New York for 
a season, in order to eseape from Count Poloski’s expected persecutions, and 


from the evil fame of that humiliating betrothal. 


His heart sank within him, 


for he inferred that they would not, and indeed could not, stay to aid him. 


Nevertheless, he thought it best to tell his tale. 


The two impulsive, warm- 


hearted women at once forgot themselves; they were so unselfish and noble 
that they brought the tears into the young man’s eyes. 
“Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. Dinneford, half laughing and half sobbing. 


“The lost sheep is found. 


Let us rejoice and make merry.” 


Then, turnin 


ar 
> 


anxiously to her daughter, “ What will you do, Alice? ” 
“T will stay here and cuddle Nestoria,” returned the girl, forgetful of her 


ywn troubles, excited, elated, and gay. 


“ Walter, do hurry and bring her.” 





THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FLOWER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 





7 TNE flower said to the radiant butter- 
fly, 
Oh, do not flit away. 
How different are our fates : 
by, 
While [, alas, must stay ! 


thou passest 


And yet we love, and loving live afar 
From men our happy hours 

And we are like each other—for we arc 
Both, so they tell us, flowers. 


But ah, the breezes snatch thee from my 
sight ; 
The earth enchains me here. 
I with my breath would fain embalm thy 
flight 
In yonder heavenly air ! 


Yet no—thou fly st tuo far, amid the 
sweet 
And countless flowers to stray ; 
While, lonely, [ must watch around my 
feet 
My shadow turn all day. 


Thou 


Thou fly’st, and thou returnest. 
wast born 
To shine in other spheres. 
And so forever, with each dewy morn, 
Thou findest me in tears 





That love like ours may flow from con- 
stant springs— 
Flow ever blest and free— 
Take root, like me, or give to me thy 
wings— 
Like thee—my king—like thee! 


ENVOI TO . 
Roses and butterflies, or late or soon 
The tomb receives us all. 
Why wait for it? Together share life's 
boon 
Somewhere, ere age befall : 


Somewhere amid the air, if, floating 
up, 
Thy fluttering winglets soar; 
Or in the fields, if in the fields thy cup 
Its hidden treasures pour. 


Where’er thou wilt—a perfumed breath 
alone— 
A color of the sprin wae 
A radiant butterfly—a bud half-blown, 
A flower, or a wing. 


To live united—’tis a boon whose worth 
And real need we prize ; 

Later, as chance may be, upon the earth 
Ur in the happy skies. 

Curistorurn P, Crancu. 

















PUNISHING A PUNDIT. 


—_——_—_— 


II. 


N the course of our previous examination of Dr. Hall’s “ Recent Exempli- 
fications of False Philology,”* among the other characteristics of that re- 
markable little volume, we considered the amazing pretence and assumption 
of the writer, his insolent attitude toward others who had ventured to write 
upon the English language, and his own Latinized, Hellenized, and in all re- 
spects most unenglish English. We found him, with all his pretence on his 
own part and his captiousness toward others, no matter what their well-won 
eminence, guilty himself of solecism; and that while with solemn blundering 
he reproved others for the use, in magazine articles, of a woru of British slang, 
which he in his pompous ignorance set down as American, he himself was 
guilty of the worst of real American slang in a paper of se1ious import, pre- 
pared for a solemn philological occasion; and we found his evidence entirely 
untrustworthy as to the best English usage of the day, and both his knowledge 
and his discrimination at fault in the recognition of “ Americanisms” and other 
provincialisms, 

Upon resuming the appreciation of this book, it is well to say that the plan 
at first proposed is somewhat changed. The subject proves to be more varied, 
rich, and tempting than it was at first supposed to be; and to do it anything 
like justice will require another article, perhaps two, besides the present one. 
But it is hoped that they will not be devoid of essential interest to those who 
are at all attracted by such discussions. t 

In Dr. Hall’s haste to compass the utter destruction of the author of 
*“*Words and their Uses,” he makes a few incidental lines in that book upon 
the pronunciation of a and et the occasion of exhibiting the exact degree of 
his own competence either as witness or as advocate in this department of lin- 
guistic inquiry. It being said in that book that the pronunciation of a in such 


* TI am glad to learn from its nominal publishers that about a thousand copies of this book 
have been sold, This not only indicates the interest taken in the subject, but does something to- 
ward insuring me an audience well infor med as to the occasion of my writing. On the first ap- 
pearance of this book I bought two copies, to be, like Poyntz’s slurts, “ one for superfluity and one 
other for use.” Following Heber’s example, I have since provided myself with a third, as a lend- 
inz copy. Two of these are now at the service of any one who would like to read them ; and the 
publishers of “ Words and their Uses,” Messrs. Sheldon & Company, have, at my suggestion, a few 
copies for sale at half the author’s price. For { am desirous that every one who would, should 
have the opportunity of reading it. 

t Owing to changes made in the previous article after it was prepared for the press, and to 
th: writer’s not having seen the page proofs before stereotyping, the following passage in illustra- 
tion of the use of clergyman and divine was accidentally omitted, It is worthy of special atten- 
tion because of the position of the writer, the Rey. F. Barham Zincke, Chaplain to the Queen, and 
because of its containing both words, and of its precision in the application of both: 

“ This broad construction of the duty of a clergyman as a religious teacher coincides very much 
with what I was frequently told, that the broad way of thinking was becoming the common way 
of thinking in almost all the American churches. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, although a Presby- 
terian, is very broad, and never has a seat empty in hischureh. . . . It must be remembered 
that a clergyman of Mr. Beecher’s energy and talents has much more prominence and influence in 
America, where there is no governing class, than it would be possible for him to attain in England, 
« « « One of the leading divines of America, whom TI met at New York (he was not a minister 
ef the Episcopal Church), remarked to me,’ etc.—‘‘ Last Winter in the United States” (London, 
1368), chap. ii, 
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words as glass, last, pastor, and father, is a test of high culture, the best speak- 
ers avoiding on the one hand the thick, throaty sound aw, and on the other the 
thin, flat sound of a in an and at, and that the free utterance of the broad ah 
sound of a is the surest indication in speech of social culture which began at 
the cradle, we have upon this in * Recent Exemplifications” the following 
comment, which from the beginning even unto the very end is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the volume in which it appears: 

But “the broad ak sound of a” may be out of season as well asin season. Glass, last, and 
pastor, with their a sounded, to satisfy Mr. White’s sense of politeness, like that in father, come 
perilously near being vulgarisms. Their a, according to all the ortho"pists that I know of, is ex- 
actly that in an and at. Calf, half, rather, etc., have indeed, like father, the Italian a; and yet I 
have heard persons of the highest culture, and not less in England than in America, pronounce 
these words with the flat sound of a in pastor. Provincialism is not necessarily vulgarity. If, 
manifested either in tone or in diction, it were the mortal sin which Mr. White appears to reckon 
it, his own perdition would be sealed irreversibly, The gossips that haunted his cradle must 
have been miserably underbred. 

On reading this it would be supposed, as it was plainly the writer's inten- 
tion that it should be supposed, that he was a master of orthoépy; that he 
knew it so well both by opportunities of observing the best speakers, and by 
study of all accessible works upon English pronunciation, that he had a right 
to say what was and what was not, and to hold up the kinsfolk of the author 
of * Words and their Uses” as vulgarians. Possibilmente: ma . The aof 
glass, last, and pastor, Dr. Hall says, “according to all the orthoépists that I 
know of, is exactly that in an and at.” But—must it be told?—of the modern 
orthoépists, of recognized authority, who have either written books upon Eng- 
lish pronunciation, or edited English pronouncing dictionaries, Kenrick, Sher- 
idan, Nares, Jones, Perry, Knowles, and Thomas Wright give to the a in the 
words in question the long Italian sound, as in father, art, and Fulton and 
Knight the same sound, but shorter, the difference being one of quantity, not 
quality. And upon this point, Smart, the very orthvépist to whom Dr. Hall 
soon after gives his patronizing approval, says: 





When a is followed by /, s, or n, there is in many words a disposition to broadness in the vow- 
el, . . . asmay be seen in an unaffected pronunciation of grass, graft, command. [To which 
add glass, last, and pastor, in all of which “a is followed by s.”; This broadness is a decided rul- 
garism when it identifies the sound with a4. The exact sound lies between the one indicated and 
the vulgar corruption. 

The point now is not correctness, or usage, or the comparison of authority ; 
but that the author of ** Recent Exemplifications,” by the pretentious position 
which he has assumed, is found not even **to know of” the decision of the 
majority of English orthoépists upon the words in question, from the end of 
the last century to the present day. He has himself to thank for this revela- 
tion of his gross ignorance upon a subject as to which he pretended knowledge. 

Let us now turn from the nakedness that he has exposed to the considera- 
tion of his own views upon the merits of this question. 

That provinecialism is not necessarily vuigarity may in a certain sense be 
admitted; although it seems somewhat strange to find this insisted upon by a 
writer who is so ready to flourish his condemnation of Scotticisms, American- 
isms, and all other provincialisms—nay, even of British slang, as we have seen 
—when he erroneously supposes that it is ‘‘ vernacular” to the author of a cer- 
tain book. But as to provincialism, Dr. Hall only makes a point that was 
long ago made by Aulus Gellius,* and which indeed is but the old Greek dis- 

* “Qaod nunc autem barbare quem logui dicimus, id vitinm sermonis non barbarum esse, sed 
rusticum ; et cum eo vitio loquentes rustice loqui dictitabant.”—Lid, xiii., cap. 6, 
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tinction between Godoimizery and Bapfaptiery, But although provincialism, 
may not be necessarily vulgarism, it can hardly be, according to the only ac- 
cepted and possible standard, elegant. Our pundit seems to have even more 
than the dislike of Theocritus’s metropolitan stranger to the broad a* (in 
which he has my sympathy, as may be seen by what is said about the aw 
sound of @ in “* Words and their Uses,” pp. 60, 61); for he would degrade it 
from a mere mark of provincialism to one of absolute vulgarity; although, 
with notable and characteristic inconsistency (as appears by the passage quoted 
above as to the narrow an and aé sound of a given by certain provincial people 
of his acquaintance to calf, half, and rather), he thinks with Gorgo: 


Awpisdev & ckedrt, dona rois Awpieesoir. 


But because we do not aw our a, and call a glass a glawss, or ah it, and call 
a pastor a pahstor, it is not necessary that we should an it and aé it. Nor is it 
said or implied in the passage in ‘* Words and their Uses” that glass, last, and 
pastor are pronounced by the “ polite” with the a exactly like that in futher. 
For that is not the case: there is a difference. It is said only that the pronun- 
ciation of @ in such words is a test of culture (social as well as literary cul- 
ture was meant); and it is implied that by cultivated speakers it is pronounced 
in all four words with the Italian sound. That it is so, I believe that I am 
able to bear witness. But between the pronunciation by such speakers of the a 
in glass and of the a in father there is a difference of quantity. Both have 
the Italian sound, but in father it is more dwelt upon. But in none of them 
should it be uttered in that gaping way, to use the phrase of Vavassor,f or, as 
Zamagna has it in his spirited translation of Theocritus, patulo ore,t which 
is even more to be shunned than the mean, thin effect given by the sound of a 
in an and at. Indeed, it is in a revulsion from the former that some careful 
speakers have been driven into the latter, which was first brought forward by 
Watker.§ But, although received with some favor, it did not prevail, and in the 
most highly educated and polished society has yielded to a pronunciation which 
has been called “ intermediate,” and for which the orthoépic editors of Wor- 
cester’s and Webster’s Dictionaries have felt obliged to invent a special sign. 
This sound, however, is intermediate not in quality, but in quantity. It is the 
broad Italian @ (ah), but touched more lightly, less dwelt upon, than in art and 
in futher. In Webster’s Dictionary Mr. Thackeray's practice is correctly cited 
in support of this pronunciation; also the evidence of a gentleman of high dip- 
lomatic position at the court of St. James, that he always heard this short 

* Tlav6acd, @ Sv6ravot avavura xwrihrAorat 
tTavyoves éxxvar6evvri MAatTvass ola aAnavTa. 

Lest Dr. Hall, treating me as he treated Mr. Farrar, should attempt, in his own sweet phrase, 
to perstringe me for my ignorance that Stephanus read tAare1addoi6at “ pro vulgata 
xi\arva6dor6at,’’ an& has been generally followed, I will say that I have given the reading 
of my own copy (text of Heinsius), not on the principle sic meus coder, but because, without ven- 
turing to be critical at all in Greek, I fancy tAarva6doidat to be just the word that Theo- 
critus would make the Attic guest use on the occasion. It is merely one of my “ whims.” 


t In his comment on the passage quoted above from Theocritus: 

“Tilud profecto non potest preter cetera non videri rusticancm, quod amant Dores, et quo 
maxime ab Grecis aliis distinguntur, usus alpha literz vastioris frequentissimus. Que causa est, 
quamobrem isti rustice os diducant, atque hiando pronuncient,” ete.—‘‘ De Ludicra Dictione,”’ p. 
131. 

t “——cur patulo voces sic ducitis ore ?”—Theocriti, Bionis et Moschi, Idyllia, etc., Senis: 
1788. 

§ See Webster's Dictionary, “ Principles of Pronunciation,” where the history of this pronun- 
ciation is fully set forth. I refer to it merely as to history ; for I cite only British authorities. 
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sound of the Italian a in the words in question ** among the officers of govern- 
ment andthe nobility and gentry.” ‘ Such, also, is said by members of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to be the case now at those universities.” This accords 
with my own observation. Dr. Hall cites a lady upon another point of pro- 
nunciation (as to which, something hereafter); and I will mention that I wrote 
down the words in question and asked the British officer before referred to* to 
prononnce them. He did so, giving all with the broad a, although with the 
difference as to father before described, and then asked me the reason of my re- 
quest; on learning which he laughing said: ** Do you know that the letter A 
is a great blessing to us Englishmen? For if you catch a fellow dropping his 
t's, you may be sure that it is safe todrop him. Now that a is nearly as good. 
‘To pronounce ast like hat is much like calling a hat an aé.” And now, having 
found Dr. Hall’s acquaintance with the best usage on this point on a level with 
his knowledge of the decisions of orthoépists upon it, and that he, like another 
austere precisian before him, is 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, 
let us consider what he says of either and neither. 

Referring to what is said in “* Words and their Uses” (p. 263) as to the best 
pronunciation of those words (either and neither), Dr. Hall lays down the law 
thus: 

On the contrary, the analogy of eider, height, and sleight favors the pronunciations ither and 
nither ; and so either and neither are, perhaps, most frequently sounded by cultivated Englishmen 
and Evglishwomen, And in what sense are these pronunciations “a British affectation ” ? 

This complex dijudication divideth itself into three contingent particulars ; 
whereof the first argueth from analogy; the second declareth a usage; and 
the third, by way of interpellate interrogation, denieth that the pronunciation 
t-ther, ni-ther is a British affectation. Now as to the first, it is the finest exhibi- 
tion of what has been called brazen-favedness, then brass, then face, and then, 
by refinement and particularity of metaphor, cheek, that I, in the course of ne 
sinall experience of that quality, ever confronted. For of these three words 
cited as the ground of an argument from analogy for the pronunciation of ez 
the first is a foreign word as much as sheik, or chamois, or nylghau ; and the 
second and third are anomalous exceptions, which have their pronunciation 
from their connection with high and sly. And these three words, thus in the 
very nature of things out of court, are, among the very many in our lan- 
guage containing the syllable ez, all that have the sound of long 7. There is not 
one other. Dr. Hall under these circumstances having produced these three, 
we may from that mancuvre judge with what degree of candor he deals. Tu 
the direct contrary of his assertion, there are but two analogical pronunciations 
of the ei in either: one ee, the common and regular sound; the other ay (name 
sound of a). There is besides, however, a colloquial abbreviation of these 
sounds. Of the first, like deceive, ceiling, ete., and of the second, like eight 
Sfreight, heir, obeisance, etc., examples will occur to every reader. Of the 
third are counterfett, surfeit, foreign, leisure, etc. There being thus positively 
and absolutely no analogical support whatever in the English language for 
the pronunciation of either and neither with the ¢ vowel sound, what shall be 
said other than what I have said of Dr. Hall’s * bluffing” pretensions in that 
respect? 


Next as to usage. Dr. Hall asserts that “so [with the ¢ sound] either and 





* His name and that of the barrister, a Cambridge man, are entirely at Dr. Hall’s service, 
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neither are, perhaps, most frequently sounded by cultivated Englishmen and 
Englishwomen.” Valeat quantum. The “ perhaps” shows some doubt and a 
not unwise cautionary prevision. On the other hand, I have said not exactly to 
the contrary of Dr. Hall's assertion, but that persons of the best education and 
highest social position in England generally say eether and neether. I let the 
assertion stand by the side of Dr. Hall's. As to orthoépical authority, which is 
of value no less as a record of the best usage than for its weighing of analogy, 
it is arrayed in a solid mass against Dr. Hall's position as to i-ther and ni-ther. 
For on the side of eether and neether, without alternative, are, with three excep 
tions, all the orthoépists in the language—Kenrick, Sheridan, Nares, Walker 
Joues, Fulton and Knight, Perry, Enfield, Jameson, Knowles, Reid, Boag, 
Craig, Cull, and Nuttall; while three, Smart, Wright, and Phelps, give eether, 
with ¢-ther asan alternative. As to the first of these three, Dr. Hall makes an 
amusing self-revelation. He says, *‘ In general there is no ground for demur to 
Mr. B. H. Smart as a recorder of English orthoépy. He should, however, have 
given t-ther and cether, ni-ther and neether”! Of course it is Dr. Hall, and not 
Mr. Smart, who knows what Mr. Smart should have done; but nevertheless 
Mr. Smart, for some inscrutable reason, and not having the fear of Dr. Hall 
before his eyes, wrote eether and neether first. For God defend but eether aud 
neether should come before such villains as 7-ther and ni-ther. 

The reason of Mr. Smart’s preferring that which does not find favor in the 
eyes of our lord the king of philology, is the recognition, actual and positive, al- 
though possibly but not probably unconscious, that i-ther and ni-ther, although 
not uncommon in England among people of education and social position, is « 
British affectation. It is not true, nor is it said in “‘ Words and their Uses,’ 
that that pronunciation is an affectation on the part of those who use it; not 
more true than that the common pronunciation of vase among the “ polite” in 
the last generation of Englishmen, vauze, was an affectation on their part. 
For they fell into the usage that they heard around them; and that in lan- 
guage cannot be rightly called affectation. Nevertheless vauze was an affected 
pronunciation ;* and just so are i-ther and ni-ther, and for the reason that they 
are in direct violation of analogy and of historical descent. 

For centuries the pronunciation of e¢ in English was that which came into 
the language as well from the Anglo-Saxon as from the Norman French—ay, « 
combination of what are now the continental e and 7 (the latter lightly touched), 
but which until a very late period were not peculiar to the continent. We find, 
for instance, that Chaucer, writing Creseid. makes, in “ Troilus and Creseid, ’ 
that name rhyme thirty-three times with ‘said ” or “seid,” seven times with 
“layed” or “laid,” five with “prayed” or “preid,” five with “ breid” or 
“ braide,” and once with “ plaied.” That this pronunciation of et continued 
undisturbed until a very recent day, we have a continuous chain of positive 
evidence. Wallis of Cambridge, writing in 1653, says distinetly that it had 
this sound.t So Price, writing in 1668, gives the same testimony.$ But 

* Nares (1784), giving a list of words pronounced with what he calls “the broada” like au 
and aw, as in salt and halt, says, “‘ Vase, often, but I think affectedly.” 

t Ei vel ey sonatur per é clarum seu masculinum, et y ; vel etiam simpliciter per 4 clarum, 
asuppresso sono y. Ut in receive, recipio, seize, apprehendo, deceit, dolus, ete. Nonnulli tamen 
plenius efferunt, aesi per ai acripta essent.—‘ Gram. Ling. Anylicane,” ed. 175%, p. 69. 

t “ Ei sounds e long (e masculine) in receive, carreir, conceit, deceit, deceive, enterfeir, either, 
heifer. /eisure, neighbour, purveigh, receipt, seize.”’—“* Apud Ellis,” part 1, chap iii 

In all these words what is now called the Irish pronunciation is the genuine English pronun- 


ciation, by derivation, by analogy, and by usage of centuries ; in fact until within about one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 
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about the beginning of the last century the ei in many words began to be 
changed to ee, and the author of “The Expert Orthographist,” in 1704, gives 
either as a word in which, as in deceive, deceit, receive, etc., the change from 
ay to ee had taken place; perhaps I should rather say was taking place, for 
he gives neither as having the ay sound.* A story about Dr. Johnson in rela- 
tion to these words may not be known tw all my readers. “ Dr. Jolinson, do 
you say neither or ni-ther2?” “ Nayther, sir.” Recording an actual occurrence 
or not, it records the fact that mi-ther was then coming into notice, and that 
nayther had not yet passed away. And Archdeacon Nares in 1784 thus records 
the facts and gives the best judgment upon them: 

EI, This diphthong is another substitute for the long e, whose sound it regularly takes, as in 
ceiling, inveigle, perceive,etc. . . . Either and neither are spoken by some with the sound of 
long i; I have heard even that of longa given to them; but as the regular way is also in use, I 
think it is preferable. These differences seem to have arisen from ignorance of the regular sound 
of ei.—‘* Elements of Orthoépy,” pp. 58, 59. 

During the present century the sound of 7 in these words has been adopted 
by a sufficient number of people to require its recognition on the part of three 
of the latest English orthoépists, who, however, by giving precedence to the e 
sound, recognize its superior claims. A pronunciation like é-ther, which is so 
at variance with derivation, precedent, and analogy, must surely be ranked as 
an affectation; and as it did not originate in “ America,” it is necessarily a 
British affectation. 

Others will see, although Dr. Hall may not, that his blustering query has 
its answer, and that he has in this matter, as in that of the @ in glass, last, and 
pastor, only shown his ignorance of fact and his insvlence of purpose; both 
being exhibited with an affectation of serenity worthy not of a pundit simply, 
but of very Brahma himself. 

But the pundit goes on “a-makin a hexibition of is-self.” He has lived in 
England so long, and apparently under such peculiar influences and surround- 
ings, that he cannot let that unhappy letter A enjoy its hereditary rights in 
peace. Undertaking to perstringe (the word has an exquisite fascination) the 
very orthoépist whom just before he had patted encouragingly on the head, 
he says of Mr. Smart: 

There are numerous words, too, in the wh- of which he sounds the A. One of his own pupils 
has ex pressed to me her amazement at his thus tilting against universa! usage. In England, high 
and low alike, unless foreigners, or unless perverted by Mr. Smart and his followers, say wat, 
wee/, wence, wich, win, ete., etc. And this is the pronunciation which I learnt, as a lad, on the 
banks of the Connecticut, in Vermont. Irish and Scotch influence have pretty thoroughly oblit- 
erated it in America, I believe; but the fact of its prevalence among Vermonters as lately as in 
the days of my boyhood may prove that it dates buck many generations, and that it may have 
crossed the Atlantic with our seventeenth-century ancestors. 

Here is another positive and unqualified assertion as to matter of fact, made 
by a man who claims the right to speak on the ground that he knows; and 
that what he knows he knows; and moreover, that no one else that he knows 
knows. Let us examine into the extent and the accuracy of his knowledge, 
and hence, and from the quality of that upon which it may appear that he has 
exercised his observation, judge of the value of his decisions. 

That julicious and observant orthoépist, Walker, whose record and expres- 
sion cf the best usage has been found almost invariably correct, writing in his 
“ Rhetorical Grammar” (3d edition) of the misfortunes of the letter A among 


* See Ellis’s “‘ Early English Pronunciation,” part 1, chap. iii. 

t Yet Webster, in his “ Dissertatians on the English Language” (Boston, 1789), remarks upon 
the pronunciation, which he condemns as coutrary to the best usage, and, ** what is higher au- 
thority, analogy.” —P, 115, 
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the cockneys, remarks severely upon a habit that “ prevails chiely among the 
people of London—that of sinking the letter 4 at the beginning of words where 
it ought to be sounded and of sounding it either where it is not seen, or where 
it ought to be sunk;” and [ grieve to add that his examples are heart, pro- 
nounced art, aad arm, pronounced harm. This, he says, is still worse than an- 
other habit which he has just before described in the following terms: 

The aspirate 2 is often sunk, particularly in the capital, where we do not find the least dis- 
tinction of sound between while and wi/e, wket and wet, where and were,etc. Triflingas this differ- 
ence may appear, it tends greatly to weaken and impoverish the pronunciation, as well as some- 
times to confound words of very different meaning. 

He regards this solecism in speech, although not quite so bad as that which 
results in ** Darling of me art, come to me harms,” as being of sufficient gray- 
ity for him to give careful instructions to insure its avoidance. The best way, 
he says, is to make a collection of the words in question, and in pronouncing 
them, instead of beginning them with wh, to begin them with hoo; for exam- 
ple, ‘let while be, written and sounded hoo-i/e.” He then quotes Bishop 
Lowth’s just remark that this is but ‘ placing the aspirate in its true position 
before the w, as in the Saxon;” they having been originally spelled Awil, and 
so forth. Thus Walker, who was tlie first to notice the vice that he sets out to 
correct, and after him, from his time to the present day, all lexicographers 
and orthoépists, with a single exception, express the pronunciation of what, 
wheel, which, whim, and the like, thus—hwat or hooat, hweel or hooeel, hwich 
or hooich, hwim or hooim, and so forth. Only°Thomas Wright's ** Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary,” among those that I have been able to discover, gives 
wat, weel, wich, and wim. And yet the author of “ Recent Exemplifications” has 
the face to say that in England high and low alike, unless foreigners, or unless 
perverted by Mr. Smart and his followers [** followers ” is good, excellent good, 
and so is * perverted ”], sink the aspirate. And now, to use Dr. Hall’s sneer 
at De Quincey, who is * rehearsing the attitude of Athanasius contra mundum ” ? 
But Dr. Hall brings up a lady as evidence of present usage. I will therefore 
say that I wrote down the following sentence very plainly, so that it could be 
read at a glance trippingly, and presented it, as an extract from a play, to 
six Englishmen now in this country: 

“ What are you doing here, Wat? and whence did you come? T'll put up 
with your whims no longer. They are as fantastic as women’s or as witches’. 
Wheel about and be off, which way you like. It'll be best for your own 
weal.” 

What is the condition in life and the degree of education of the readers 
are questions not to the purpose, as Dr. Hall’s assertion covers all, high and 
low; but I will say that their condition ranged from low to high. With a 
single exception they all made a difference between the pronunciation of what 
and Wat, whims and women's, which an witches, wheel and weal. In the former 
words, as in which, the h was sounded (not hoo-d, but with an unmistakable 
aspiration and a slight impulse of the voice); but it was not in the latter. To 
tell the whole truth, I must add that he who, in Walker’s phrase, sunk the /, 
also talks of his ** ed an’ art,” and calls a hotel “an O tell.” But it is admitted 
without hesitation that this sinking of the 4 in such words by English folk is 
not contined to persons of his social grade. Like the dropping of the g in 
words ending in ing, it is too often heard, or rather unheard, among persons of 
social position. I remember hearing one say to another in a dressing-room: 
“Good gwathiouth! Wata thwell you do look in a wite thchoker! Come, 
letth go dowa into the dwah-in woom.” That chap, I remember, conformed 
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always to Dr. Hall’s notion of “universal usage” in this respect; but others, 
who were not so impressed by the sight of a swell in a white choker, did not 
The truth is that this “ universal usage” is simply a bad habit into which a 
good many English persons have fallen—a recognized bad habit, which Dr. 
Hall will find freely “ perstringed”’ in the pages of ** Punch,” and by Thackeray 
and Dickens. Mr. Smart may be just able to hold up his head for saying that 
the correct pronunciation of hot and what is not of and wot. As to Irish or 
Scotch influence upon language in America, Dr. Hall may be sure that it is 
not quite equal to that of the Choctaws and the Apaches; certainly far inferior 
to that of the negro, as far as the South is concerned. And as for the pronun- 
ciation which he volunteers to tell us he “learnt as a lad,” some lingering 
memory of the teachings of those whom he thinks it becoming in him to style 
miserably underbred forbids me to say anything as to the breeding of the 
“ gossips” from whom he learned it. Those who wish information upon that 
point may obtain it from the acknowledged arbiter of polite speech about those 
days—Jolin Walker.* 

But I fear that my readers are becoming weary of this exposure of the pre- 
tence and the ignorance of Dr. Hall upon the subject of pronunciation: [ am 
sure that [am. And perhaps I might do well to pass by without a word an- 
other of his self-gibbetings,.in a blustering query, ‘‘ Where did Mr. White 
procure the patent that authorizes him to say such things? "—as that educated 
clergymen in reading the Bible give the past participle its full and not its con- 
tracted form—lov-ed, not lov’d. (** Words and their Uses,” p. 393.) As a part 
of the wisdom of that book (the former), it is written, ‘“* Aniswer not a doctorhall 
according to his doctorhallishness, lest thou also be like unto him ”—a fearful 
fate. But again it is written, ‘‘ Answer a doctorhall according to his doctorhall- 
ishness, lest he be wise in his own conceit.” Now that the particular doctorhall 
in hand should by any answering cease to be wise in his own conceit, is an im- 
agination beyond the dreams of Solomon. But I shall follow the wise man's 
second injunction, and say that whatever patent I have to speak upon the point in 





question, which is just what is conceded to me unasked, and no more, I got as 
Motht purchased his experience—“ by my penny of observation.” Almost 
from the time that I could walk until I grew to man’s full estate I was at church 
at least three times a week, generally four or five, and when at school and at col- 
lege was at chapel fourteen times a week. Does not Dr. Hall perceive the ef- 
fect in my godly and gracious conditions? My father’s house was haunted by 
bishops, priests, and deacons, ecclesiastics of all grades, and pene-ecclesiastics 
who had not yet undergone gradation, not a few of whom were of English birth, 
breeding, and ordination, as the rector of the church which my family attends 
now is. With this experience I know that if I had ever heard a minister say, 
** Dearly belov’d brethren,” it would have startled me as surely as pistol shot; 
and, with the allowance made by all sane people for exceptions, I will leave 
this question to a jury of educated clergymen in either country, secure that 
they will sustain the dictum of Walker in his * Rhetorical Grammar”: ‘ The 


* Dr. Hall says that my opinions upon the meaning, and therefore the proper uses, of English 
words are only ‘“ whims"; so that in addition to my other woes I have the painful reflection that 
he thought of me as having wims ; for my own whims are at least not despoiled of their legitimate 
aspirations. And should there be occasion for him to say that any of his acquaintances had wens, 
there would immediately arise in the minds of those around him the dreadful conjecture that the 
unhappy creature had whens, For gracious goodness only knows what mysterious linguistic dis- 
eases such a man may be in the habit of attributing to other people. 

t Moth is the boy who saw that the two doctorhalls in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” had “ been at 
@ great feast of languages” and had “ stolen the scraps,” 
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particular termination ed must never be pronounced as a distinct syllable, un- 


* less preceded by d or ¢, except in the language of Scripture.” 


Dr. Hall, however, is not always wrong. He is right in the one other re- 
mark that he ventures as to pronunciation, He announces to his readers that 
one was anciently pronounced with the vowel sound of 0, * which,” he says, 
“is evident from only—formerly written one-ly—and from alone.”’ Lut this 
was set forth (and I do not know that it had been previously asserted) in my 
notes to ** The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” published in 1854, and afterwards 
with more particularity in my “ Memorandums of English Pronunciation,” 
etc., which are embodied in Mr. Ellis’s work on *“ Early English Pronuncia- 
tion,” published by the Early English Text Society. Possibly, then, Max Miil- 
ler is not the only philologist (if he be such a one) who, in Dr. Hall's words, 
“can borrow freely without recognizable acknowledgment.’* 

But it is high time to have done with Dr. Hall's glas-es, his eyether and his 
nighther, his witches and his wims, and his Dearly belov’d brethren. This 
question of pronunciation is one that, it seems to me, can hardly be determined, 
even by the most delicate ear and the subtlest contrivances of expression, 
except for the moment and by people who are in each other’s presence. Lin- 
guists are going crazy about it, and actually pretending to decide how the 
Romans pronounced Latin. Iam not particularly thankful to them when the 
present sum of all their labor is to show that Veni, vidi, vici, was only old 
hawk-nose’s way of writing Wany, weedy, weaky. 

We may pause here a moment to consider the lesson in what has gone 
before even to a man of more than usual scholarship and linguistic training. 
Dr. Hall did not mean to say what was untrue in these cases. He was not even 
heedless; for he is one of the most careful and punctilious of men—much 
more so than his intended victim. He meant well so far as his testimony to 
facts went. If in the censures which have been considered he had taken his 
position upon the ground of taste or of reason, others might have disagreed 
with him, but they could not justly have contemned him. But resting his 
judgments upon language almost entirely upon precedent and the authority 
of usage, he, nevertheless, made the grave mistake of underrating the value 
of what he possibly did not know. He took the limited horizon within range 
of his book-blind eyes for the whole circumference of knowledge. The result, 
as we have seen and shall further see, has been disaster, which might have 
been avoided by less arrogance and more wisdom. 

But we must now give some attention to that which forms (aside from his 
quotations and citations, his lists of authors, his indexes, and his anuounce- 
ments of what he has done, is doing, and is about to do) the bulk of Dr. Hall’s 
book—his remarks upon certain words the meaning and the right use of which 
ave briefly considered in “ Words and their Uses.” As far as the author of that 
book is concerned, either for himself or as to the effect (whatever that may or 
may not be) of what he has said upon usage, Dr. Hall’s exacerbations might 
be here pissed by unnoticed; the opinions expressed in the discussions in 
question having been approved in the main by scholars and philologists, any 
one of whom could walk off with the author of “ Recent Exemplifications ” and 
not know that he was carrying the gnat upon his horns. 

Dictum sit illis, qui se, cum sint futiles, 
Magni tamen esse ponderis viros putant, 


But the magisterial, not to say the insolent tone of those strictures, and the 


* I need hardly say that only in this respect is this trivial matter worth a moment s attention, 
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imposing array of “authorities” by which, to the ignorant, the careless, or the 
prejudiced, they seem to be supported, are likely, and indeed were manifestly 
calculated, to beget in the reader an unquestioning submission. It may, how- 
ever, prove upon an examination of these tremendous utterings that Dr. Hall, 
for all his swaggering carriage, will be found to be anything rather than re- 
doubtable.* For I shall show that in writing this most pretentious but least 
important part of his book, he has only wasted time that might have been bet- 
ter employed (for instance, in adding other 4 pp. to the second edition of some 
work of * pp. 11 and 39”), and has blackened good white paper with Mr. John 
Child’s excellent printing, only to make manifest that, while criticism of lan- 
guage is his foible, his forte is only the collection of precedents. I shall notice 
only the least unimportant of his performances of this kind, and I can of course 
quote comparatively little of his paraded superfluity. Its insignificance be- 
ing shown in one instance, respect for the intelligence of my readers and con- 
sideration for their patience would forbid my repetition of such an exhibit in 
detail; which would indeed be the very superfluity of weariness. 

The criticism on bountiful is chosen for our most careful consideration, be- 
cause in it we see Dr. Hall’s mental traits and linguistic capacity in their most 
characteristic manifestation; and because the array of ** authorities ” with which 
he sought to overwhelm his selected victim, and to impose upon the credulity 
of unquestioning readers, is more terrible in its seeming in this instance than 
in any other. 

It may be remembered that in “ Words and their Uses” the use of Lounti- 
Ful in the phrases “a bountiful dinner, a bountiful breakfast” (neither dinner 
nor breakfast haying been given), and more particularly in such phrases as 
“bountiful receipts at the box offices of theatres” and “ bountifully filled 
hourly trains,” was tlius censured: 

This use of the word altogether perverts and degrades it from its true meaning, which is too 
valuable to be lost without an effort for its preservation. Bountiful applies to persons, not to 
tnings, and has no reference to quantity; although quantity in benefits received is often the con- 
sequence of bountifulness in the giver. . . . A breakfast or a dinner which is paid for by 
those who eat it has ao relations of any kind to bounty; but it may be plentiful; and if it is given 
in alms or in compliment, it will be plentiful, because the giver is bountiful. The repasts, colla- 
tions, and banquets above referred to were plentiful; the receipts in the theatres large; and the 
trains well filled or crowded, 

It is difficult to understand how a man who knows anything of English, 
not to say of Latin or French, could dissent from this judgment, or how one 
that had any respect for the common sense of his readers could set to work to 
frame an objection to it.f Dr. Hall does so, however; and he does it by the 
poor, old, mean trick of omitting the essential and unpervertible part of the 
criticism, and quoting the non-essential and pervertible part, and by then 
opening « masked battery of censure upon that. He quotes what is said about 
bountiful dinners and breikfasts, omits what is said in the very same sentence 
and the very same line about bountiful receipts at theatres and bountifully 
filled railway trains, and omits also all that is quoted above, except the remark 
that bountiful applies to persons and not to things, which has one unmistak- 

* Here again the writer follows a bad model, See “ Recent Exemplifications,’ p. 53. 

t That the use of bountiful condemned in the criticism in question is regarded as monstrous 
among people of the best education and intelligence in England, is made very clear by the follow- 
ing passage in an article on “ Words and their Uses” in the “‘ Saturday Review” of March 25, 


1s71: 
“Quite as odd as either of these is the usage, if it be a usage, by which ‘ we read’—so Mr. 
White tells us— of bountiful receipts at the box offices of theatres,’ and even, in a leading article 


of a journal of the first class, of ‘ bountifully filled hourly trains,’ ” 
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able meaning when considered with its context, and may be perverted to an- 
other when standing barely by itself. He practised upon, although he may 
not have known, Donne's quaint apophthegm: ‘Sentences in :zuthors, like 
hairs in horse-tails, concur in one root of beauty and strength; but being 
pluckt out one by one, serve only for springes and snares.”* Having thus 
made his man of straw, he attacks him in this terrible fashion: 

Long ago, it may be presumed, the reader has discovered in Mr. White the peculiarity, that, 
when he employs language which, with ordinary people, indicates the communication of facts, he 
is only announcing his own opinions of what should be facts; and it is rare indeed that these are 
not officious idiosyncrasies. Munificus, literally, “ gft-making,” qualified both the giver and his 
gift; and our munificent is applied with equal extension. So, too, liberalis was, and liberal now 
is: an® \zalthful means both * free from sickness ” and “ salubrious.” Also consider /avish, prodi 
gal, profuse, etc., etc. Bountiful, similarly, is, in good usage, applied alike to persens and to 
things. That the dictionaries have overlooked the use of this word which Mr. White exestracizes 
goes for nothing. That use has the sanction of the Prayer Book, of Steele, Johnson, Henry 
Brooke, Burke, Southey, ind Mr. De Quincey, and, not improbably, is nearly as old as the word 
itself. 

In support of this outpouring of emptiness, which is about as much in 
need of support as the assertion that two and two are four, and has almost as 
much to do with the subject as that has, he quotes, from the various authors 
whom he names, and from others, a page and a half, in small letter, of pas- 
sages in which the word bountiful is used indeed, but not at all in the sense 
condemned in ** Words and their Uses,” but just as all speakers and writers 
of common sense and ordinary education use it, and have used it for centuries. 
This egotistic exhibition of pedantry on the one hand and of either stupiciy or 
*‘ cheek” on the other, can be appreciated only by being seen, and it is there- 
fore given in full below.f Let every reader, “ lered or lewed,” look carefully 
through it, and see if it affords a single example of the use condemned in the 


* “ News from the Very Country.” 

t Here follows Dr. Hall’s whole note with the quotations in regard to bountiful. Of such his 
book is chiefly made up: 

(When a thing is personified, it may, of course, be qualified by bountiful, in its subjective ac- 
ceptation. Mr. White forgets this. “ Bountiful hands,.”” Sir Arthur Gorges, Translation of Ba- 
con's De Sapientia Veterum (1619), p. 131: Fuller, Abel Redevivus, p. 455. “ Bountiful hand.” 
Brathwait, The English Gentleman, &c., p. 89: De Foe, A System of Magic, p. 336. More such 
instances are given further on. 

Even Dr. Johnson’s second definition of bountifully, the perfectly unobjectionable expression 
“in a bountiful manner,” should have kept Mr. White from saying that the adjective “ applies to 
persons, not to things.” 

“Thy bountiful grace and mercy.” Collect for the Fourth Sunday in Advent. In IL. Cor., 9, 
6, bountifully is opposed to sparingly. 

“ Voice, stature, motion, and other gifts must be very bountifully bestowed by natu, or la- 
bour and industry will but push the unhappy endeavourer in that way the further off his wishes,” 
Tatler, No. 167. 

Lady Bradshaigh wrote, in 1750: “I want only power to send you a present which I would 
allow you to call bountiful.” Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, Vol. 6, p. 56. 

“Others on whom the blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed.” Rambler, No. 186 

“ He seems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, and to know what it was that 
nature had bestowed upon him more bountifully than upon others.”’—Life of Mi/ton. 

“Nurse went op stairs with a most bountiful cut of home-baked bread and butter.” 
Quality, Vol. 1, p. 167. 

“The late bountiful grant from His Majesty's ministers.” Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’. 
Debts. 

“To make this bountiful communication,” &c. Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

“ As those distinctions have been more shaded into each other, has there not been less bounti- 
Sul patronage on the one side, and less of the kindly and grateful feeling of dependence on the 
other?” Colloquies, Vol. 2, p. 45. 

“From the beginning, it presumed a most bountiful endowment of heroic qualifications.” 
Works, Vol. 14, p. 435 

“ This bountiful provision of nature.” Logic of Political Economy (ed. 1844), p. 137. 

Bounteous goes with bountiful; and Dr. Johnson—Rambler, No. 131—has “ bounteous allot- 
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passage from ‘ Words and their Uses” given above. There is not one. The 
whole significance of this load of rubbish is that it shows that Dr. Hall has 
heaped it together, and that he therefore supposes that it must have some value. 
And as to the analogous words brought forward by way of illustration, are we 
to understand that munificent may be rightly used when there is no munifi- 
cence, and liberal when there is no liberality? What bounty can be lavish 
without some one to pour it out? Can any expenditure be profuse, and no one to 
be profusus sui, like Catiline, or profusus alieni, like Tweed? Even Launcelot 
would know better than to talk of a prodigal life without a “ prodigious son ” 
to live it. But our “ grammaticaster” sees only that one word stands hefore 
another, and is as blind to all other considerations as Crab himself. Dr. Hall’s 
eagerness for the double pleasure of making a vain show of his reading and 
of injuring some one else caused him to forget, if indeed he has perception 
enough to have seen and to have known, that when an epéthet expressing pur- 
pose is transferred by license of speech from the person to the thing purposed, 
or to the means of effecting the purpose, the quality predicated in the epithet 
must still pertain to and depend upon the person purposing. Let us, instead 
of heaping together a meaningless mass of dislocated sentences, consider a 
single one that affords an opportunity of comparison and appreciation : 

ment.” <A like use of the word is common in hymns with which a'l of us are familiar. Boun- 
teous qualifies “‘ rewards,” “ liberality,” etc., in Sir Thomas Elyots Governour (1531), fol. 39, 114, 
173, 195 (ed, 1580). In fol. 67, bounteous/y means “copiously.” ‘‘ Bounteous graces.’ Gabriell 
Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation (1593), p. 62 (in Archaica, Vol. 2). “Bounteous goodness,” “ boun- 
teous liberality.” Dr. Donne, Polydoron (1631), pp. 57, 78, 131. 

Instances earlier than the oldest of those which follow no doubt exist. 

‘Those principles be these and such lyke. That the soule is immortal, and, by the bountiful 
goodness of God, ordeined to felicitie.” Raphe Robynson, Translation of Sir Thomas More's 
Utopia (1556), p. 106 (ed. 1869), 

by his bountiful/ liberalitie, professors of dyvers tongues were instituted and appointed.” , 
Pasquine in a Traunce, fol, 112. 

“A large and bountifu/i intrest.” Barnabe Riche, Farewel/ to Militarie Profession, p. 183, 
“To reward liberally, to give bountifully.” Id., Ibid., p. 75. 

“These . . . Signior Bartolo . accepted . with great gratfulness, that so good and 
bountiful a gift merited.” Tarlton's Jests, &c., p. 78. 

* Did I not intend to deal a bountiful alms of courtesy, who, in my case, would give ear to the 
law of oblivion, that hath the law of talion in his hands?” Gabriell Harvey, 4 New Letter, &c* 
(1593), p. 14 (in Archaica, Vol 2). 

“Free and bountiful hospitality.” Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, &c. (1605), 
p. 55 (ed, 1673). 

“ Bountiful blessings,” “ bountiful entertainment,” “ bountiful reflection,” “ bountiful favour.” 
John Taylor, the water-poet, Works (ed. 1630), Vol. 1, pp. 119, 137; Vol. 2, p. 101; Vol. 3, p. 77. 

“Which proceeded not from that the scituation of Rome was more lountiful then theirs, but 
onely from the different course they tooke.” Edward Dacres, Translation of Machiavel’s Dis- 
courses ” (1636), p. 273. 

“ Bountiful disposition,” “ bountiful legacies.” Brathwait, The English Gentleman, &c., pp 
36, 241. 

** And here I may seasonably appeal unto the apprehensionsof men, . . . . Why the free 
willof Atove or Ahad should be lesse bountifull then the minds of well-meaning men,” &c. Henry 
More, Philosophical Poems (ed. 1647), pp. 411, 412. 

“Those hands . . . are now ever open for alms-deeds and bountiful distribution to the 
needy.” Id., Mystery of Godliness, p. 513. 

* Bountiful maintainance,” “ bountiful contributions.” Fuller, The Holy State and the Pro- 
fane State, pp. 86, 267. Also see Fuller's Mirt Contemplations in Better Times, XIX, 

The following phrases are from Abel Redevivus : “ Bountiful hospitality:” Dr. Featly, pp. 
$07,050. ‘ Bountifull charity: ” Dr. Isaacson, page unnumbered, “ Bountiful manner :” Anon., 
p. 515. 

* Whereupon Almighty God not onely declares his acceptance of that pious resolution, but 
rewards it with a bountifull promise.” Barrow, Works, Vol. 1, p. 162. 

“This if they cannot do with a quiet mind, they are left free, by the Church, to enjoy a laical 
indulgence, which is very large and exceeding bountiful.” Puller, Mederation, &c., 76.] 

Here ends Dr. Halls note upon bountiful. 
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For though the comprehension of our understandings comes exceeding short of the vast ex- 
tent of things, yet we shall have cause enough to magnify the bountiful Author of our being for 
that proportion and degree of knowledge he has bestowed on us,—Locke, “ Of Human Understand- 
iny,” Book 1., chap. i., sec. 5. 

Here “bountiful” expresses a quality inherent in the “ Author of our be- 
ing.” But if Locke had written, as he very well might have written, ‘* to 
magnify the Author of our being, for that bountiful proportion, ” ete., bounti- 
ful, in grammatical jargon, would have qualified “ proportion and degree.” 
But who does not see that in either case Locke would have expressed exactly 
the same thought, and that bountiful would in the one case as well as in the 
other have really applied only to the divine bestower of knowledge? And to 
give an illustration of quite a different character, although no less pertinent, 
Dr. Hall’s pages are filled, crowded, overloaded, heaped up, overspread, over- 
whelmed, pervaded, oppressed, littered, encumbered with quotations; but 
they are not bountifully filled, any more than the railway trains were. For the 
very inherent essence of bountifulness is wanting—there is no bonéé in them. 

Like in spirit and in method to his treatment of bovntiful is Dr. Hall's 
course of remark apon the use of experience as an active verb. The objection 
to that use in “* Words and their Uses” was introduced by the suggestion that 
it might have “no better ground than that of taste or individual preference,” 
although the writer was inclined to make that objection very strongly. That 
suggestion, which was the key to the very character and purpose of the criti- 
cism, is kept out of view, while the self-elected avenger of blood goes through 
six mortal pages of discussion and explanation and scofling and quotation and 
citation; at the end of which (for, like all things mortal, it has an end) the sug- 
gestion is quoted, but merely as the subject of a sneer; which indeed was the 
best or the only disposition to be made of it, showing as it did that all of those 
six pages, although well enough in their way and in their place, were in this 
case altogether out of place and from the purpose. For the total result of ail 
this display of reading and word-hunting is to show, what is here admitted at 
once and frankly, that the use objected to is far more general among writers 
of repute than I supposed it was. But aside from that point, the question was 
not how many and what writers had so used the word, and what was the his- 
tory of the usage, but whether the conversion of a noun of the peculiar charac- 
ter of experience Into an active verb was.in good taste, and whether it did not 
involve a disregard of its radical and vital meaning. It need hardly be sa‘d 
that that question is not touched by the accumulation of examples of the use 
the propriety of which was under discussion. 

Nor can it rightly be claimed that I, and those for whom I have ventured 
to speak, should submit upon the production of such a rade and indigested 
heap of examples, because in the book, * teterrima belli causa,” it is said that 
“there is not a surer way to a weak, poor, artificial style, than the sitting in 
judgment upon words and phrases of spontaneous growth, which are not at 
variance with reason, and which have been used by all classes of speakers for 
centuries.”* For the words thus referred to are those of spontaneous growth 
(help, in “TI can’t help it,” was the occasion of the remark), and not those de- 
liberately transferred into our vocabulary from a language dead in fact and 
foreign in spirit; and besides, the question still remains to be decided whether 
the use in question is or is not according to reason. 

And this is as fitting a place as any other in which to set forth an import- 
ant truth, a consideration of which ‘affects “Recent Exemplifications” in its 


*“ Wo ds and their Uses,” p. 125, 
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spirit and in all its substance—that the use of a word or a phrase by any writer, 
even a writer of education, as well as of great gifts and high distinction,* and 
its frequent use by him, is not of itself evidence that he regards that use as rea- 
sonable and correct. This should be clear, it seems to me, to any one who 
will think of the matter fora moment. For we all know how, in the use of 
language, we are misled by bad example; and not only so, but how we our- 
selves fall into unhappy tricks of expression, or through heedlessness and sloth 
speak, and even write, that which, if put to the question, we should condemn. 
Upon this point I have at hand a piece of singular evidence, which is interest- 
ing and quite conclusive. A letter before me, written by a gentleman of liter- 
ary distinction, now in Europe, to a friend in this country (not me; I do not 
know him, have never seen him), contains a long passage about ‘* Recent Ex- 
emplificaiions,” ete. This distinguished gentleman, strange to say, does not 
agree with the author of that book; as to the value and purpose of which he 
expresses opinions that, considering our pundit’s serene self-conceit, would 
eertainly surprise him. But this is only by the way, and is not to our present 
purpose. In the course of this passage the writer says: “If merely citing pas- 
sages in old writers proves any word they use to be right, we may on such a 
system prove any vulgarism and ungrammatical phrase ever used to be right. 
Take ‘different to,’ for instance. I can cite examples of its use from nearly 
every modern English writer ;¢ but nevertheless it is wrong, and bad English; 
and each one of these writers will admit it to be so, if questioned. I remem- 
ber scolding Thackeray once for the phrase. He insisted that he never used 
it; and then I showed him repeated instances in his own works, and he an- 
swered, ‘I am ashamed of myself.’”t The point here is not at all the correct- 
ness or the good taste of different to, but the fact that a writer of Thackeray's 
grade habitually used a phrase which he not only was ashamed of, but to 
which his judgment and taste were so averse that he positively denied having 
ever used it. As with him, so with countless others. The use of a doubtful 
word or phrase, even in the writings of many authors, shows, at most, that it 

* It is to be observed that, for example, Bunyan, Bloomfield, and Dickens are not writers Who 
add to the weight of their example in the use of language the discrimination and the taste that 
come of culture. 

t And from writers not usually styled modern. It is very rare among the Queen Anne 
writers, and is, I believe, almost, although not quite unknown befvure their time. But Addison 
slipped into it thus : 

“The bass-viol is an instrument of quite a differeat nature to the trumpet.’ —‘ Tatler,” No. 
153. 

This is early, but I have already cited (“ The Nation,” Sept. 12, 1872) an earlier instance from 
Farquhar. As Addison fell into this little verbal slough, so has fullen the most elegant and gener- 
ally correct of the writers of our own day—even Sir Arthur Helps : 

‘y such reasons as may induce the court below to come to a very different conclusion to 
that of the court below.”—*' Frienas in Council,” vol. I., chap. iv. 

But Sir Arthur usually writes * different from,” as, for instance, in the very next chapter of 
the same book : 

*___. whose view of a question is something quite djferent in its effect from that of any other 
member of the House of Lords.’ —Jbid_ I1., iv. 

t The writer continues: “ But the whole spirit and intention of this book “Dr. Hall's} is bad 
Everybody is wrong except himself. Everybody is ignorant except himself; unless it suits his 
purpose to cite one of the wrong ignoramases to support him in attacking Mr. G. W.’ Much 
weight would of course be added to this brief extract by the name of the writer. But (it having 
been written in April last) the common friend to whom it was written having asked (long before this 
article was thought of) the privilege of publishing it with the writer’s name, the reply was : “ I do 
not want to mix myself ap in the controversy between Mr. G. W. and Mr. Hall, and particularly 
without weiching every word, as Mr. H. is a word-catcher.” The reason is certainly sound and 
the objection well taken. The distinguished writer makes, however (and it is not surprising that 
he does so), one mistake, There is to be no controversy between me and the author of ‘* Recent 
Taking exception to no sharpness of criticiam or austerity of dissent. it is yet 
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may have been commonly enough used around them for them unconsciously 
to catch it; not at all that it was approved by their taste or sustained by their 
judgment. 

When we look at Dr. Hall’s heap of experiences, active, passive, and neu- 
ter, with an eye to quality rather than quantity, they at once arrange them- 
selves in three classes: one in which the word is used correctly and in good 
taste, as to which class, as it is not in question, nothing further need be said ;* 
a second, in which it is used incorrectly and in bad taste, which shall be pres- 
ently considered, but Dr. Hall’s particular examples of which, being merely 
titles and page numbers of books shovelled in a heap into his foot notes, have 
no claim upon our attention; a third (historically the first), which belongs 
to a period when experience and experiment were used without discrimination, 
and consequently to experience had often the sense of ‘to test,” ‘ to deter- 
mine by trial ”’—a use of the word, if indeed under the circumstances it is to be 
regarded as the same word,t which removes it entirely beyond the propriety of 
present consideration. The examples in question are given below; and with 
one exception, they include the whole of Dr. Hall’s quotations, but not of his 
citations, upon this point.t These, it will be seen from the sense in which ex- 
—are in fact not examples 


, 


perience is used in them—always “to test,” “to try’ 
of the word under discussion; and the first class, that in which the word ap- 
pers used correctly and in good taste, are equally impertinent. But of such 
trifling distinctions as these the author of ** Recent Exemplifications,” although 
he does recognize the fact, when it makes for him, that every word is liable to 
be used with bad taste, is serenely or stolidly careless. He has accumulated a 
mass of *“*vocables ” formed by the letters ceeeeinprae and arranged in the 
order experience, and he edits them by tipping his cart, making his pages, to 
use 2 New York phrase, a dumping ground for what in its unarranged and 
undigested form is mere book-worm excretion. 

An examination of the very examples cited by Dr. Hall of the use of expe- 
rience which seem either incorrect or in bad taste is not necessary to our 
present purpose, and would of itself involve more mousing, piddling. fruitless 
labor than the whole of his book is worth. Any further consideration of the 
inherent meaning, and therefore of the proper use, of the word may as well be 


with a deliberate setting aside of my sense of self-respect that I notice the book and its author, 

even to give them such treatment as they deserve. That once done, I shall observe the Virgilian 

counsel as to those whose blind life is so sordid that they ave meanly envious of every other lot : 
**Non raggionam di lor, ma guarda e passa ” 

* But it is, perhaps, worth while to point out that one specimen in this class of examples is 
furnished by Fleckuoe, one of those obscure and utterly insignificant writers whose works Dr, 
Hall seems to have gone through as with a drag-net ; which is all right enough for the determi va- 
tion of the bare fact as to when a word appeared (no matter how used) in the language, but which, 
from the point of view taken in regard to experience, and indeed most other words in “* Words 
and their Uses,” is of no importance whatever. The example from Flecknoe is the following : 

“IT shall be more happy than before, the more of unhappiness I have experienc'd since.”"—"' A 
Relation of Ten Years’ Travels.” 

t Compare, for instance, burom now with burome two hundred and fifty years ago: historically 
there is a connection, but as to propriety of use, no relation. 

t Here follow all of Dr. Hall’s quotations uf experience or experienced, excepting the one from 
Flecknoe given above: 

(‘‘ And what utilytie should be acquired by suche declaration, it shoulde not be experienced 
with diligence ?” The Governour, fol. 77. 

‘ No land can so infallibly experience the proverb, * The hood makes not the monk,’ as thou ; 
for taylors, serving-men, make-shifts, and gentlemen, in the eare confounded.” Christ's Tears 
over Jerusalem, p. 135 in Archaica. Vol. 1) 

Some years earlier, in his letter introductory to Greene’s Arcadia, Nash uses the expression 
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given to examples selected from memorandums at my hand. As to the great 
frequency of the use for which Dr. Hall is an advocate, I shall merely refer to 
what has just been said & propos of Thackeray’s use of different to, and of the 
examples of its use by other eminent English authors early in the last century 
and late in this; and add thereto the following judicious and well-founded re- 
mark of Baker in the preface to his, in the main, excellent “ Remarks on the 
English Language” (London, 1770), which were needed, and which it could 
be shown had a very good effect, although he was neither an etymologist nor 
a Sanskrit scholar: ‘From this and other Examples that might be brought, 
it is plain that the absurdity of an Expression as used in a certain sense is no 
Proof at all that it has not been, or may not be, universally received in that 
sense.” Now the question is not at all as to the English history of the word 
experience, or whether it has been or has not been “universally received ; ”* 
but whether a certain specified use of it is in itself in good taste, reasonable, and 
consistent with the admitted sense of the word in its undisputable signification. 

Experience is the passing through a more or less continuous course of 
events or trials, and it is also the result of that process, the knowledge and 
training gained thereby. It may be assumed that no one will dispute the cor- 
rectness or the completeness of this definition, which even Dr. IIall admits. 
What, then, does experienced mean? Is it a participle from «# verb, actual or 
assumed? and is an experienced man a man who has gone about saying, I will 
“in my inexperienced opinion.” Gabriell Harvey, in his Four Letters, &c. (1592), has “ unez- 
perienced art.’ 

In Tar/ton’s Newes out of Purgatorie, by an anonymous author, published in 1590, we find: 
“IT presumed the rather to experience, with them, the hope of your favors.” Tardton’s Jests, &c. 
(ed. Mr. J. O. Halliwell), p. 51. 

“Ttis an experienced proposition, that all things are loosned with the same cords wherewith 
they were bound,” Advertisements from Parnassus, translated by Henry Earl of Monmouth 
(1656), p. 225. 

Richard Franck has “ to experiece art.” Northern Memoirs (ed. 1694), p. 55. 

In the first of these passages, experienced, passive, signifies ‘‘ which has passed the ordeal of 
experiment successfully.” 

The Two Lancashire Lovers (1640), p. 128, ‘‘ Experienc’d grounds of art,” “ experienc'd prac- 
tices.” Ibid., pp. 225, 238. 

* Besides, that your conspicuous piety and charity toward the orthodox, wherever overborne 
and oppressed, has been frequently experienced in the most urging straits and calamities of the 
churches.” Milton (Bohn's ed.), Vol. 2, p. 254. Other instances occur in pp. 26%, 267, of the first 
volume : ‘they are all in letters, one of which bears the date of January, 1655. In two of these 
passages experience may be taken to mean “ test.” 

** When we experience the best ordinance sometimes empty, . . . this will quicken us to 
look above,” &c. The Use and Practice of Faith (1657), p. 330. 

“The barble, though experienced a resolute fish,” &c. Northern Memoirs, p. 27 

“But its experienc’d sterility through so many hundred years drives hope to desperation.” 
Scepsis Scientifica, p. 133. 

* Such or such a configuration will have such an event, though they never erperienc’d it at all, 
or very seldom.” Mystery of Godliness, p. 359. ; 

* But, it being experienced, of all hands, that the noise seemed to come from a force against 
the door,’ &c. Henry More, in Glanvill’s Sadducismus Triumphatus, p. 437. 

‘Nothing is more obvious, or more frequently experienced, than this.” Causa Dei (1675), p. 
ae. 

“Christian moderation will govern any, when they have experienced an evil, not to run into 
the same again.” The Moderation of the Church of England (1679), p. 317 (ed. 1843). 

The following from Shields is quoted in The Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence (ed. 1693), p. 24: 
“We have experienced wonders of the Lord’s care,” &c. 

“We experience to the contrary.” Franck’s Northern Memoirs, p. 4. 

“ We experience that those objects occur to the mind tumultuously,” &c. Thomas White, An 
Exclusion of Scepticks,&c. (1665), p. 39.) 

It will be seen by a moment’s consideration of each of these passages, that in all, no less than 
in those from Franck and from Milton, experienced is used in the sense of “ try,” “ test.” 

* If that were the question in regard to other words besides experience, the greater part of 
Dr. Hall's book would be to the purpose, instead of being mere impertinent surplusage. 
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experience this thing to find out whether it is thus, and that to find whether it 
is so? or is experienced merely an adjective formed upon the noun experience, 
and meaning possessed of experience, taught by experience? Very plainly 
and undeniably the latter, it seems to me; and of this opinion there is no bet- 
ter example in illustration than ‘‘an experienced physician,” which is brought 
forward by the author of “ Recent Exemplifications” himself. Who, except 
that writer, does not see that an experienced physician is not so called because 
he experiences anything? He does not experience his patients (unless as my 
Vermont farmer, a man of flesh and blood, and, as it proves, a countryman as 
well as a disciple of Dr. Hall, experienced his curst cow); certainly he does 
not experience their ailments, or the medicine he gives them. Nor, by the 
by, do they experience that medicine; what they might be said to experience 
being the effect of the medicine. A physician is called experienced because 
he is a man who has had or has passed through much experience. And this 
experience through which he has passed is nothing that he has done, although 
it may be modified by his doings. It is not an action, or actions, but the result 
of the action of many combined forces, moral and material, over some of 
which he has no control, and with some of which he is in open conflict. It is a 
sum of observation, of perception, of subjection to a continuous course of 
events, of reflection upon them, of trial, of endurance, of sympathy with others, 
and of discriminating audience of their experience. This is what gives to a 
physician his valued distinction, ‘‘ experienced,” aud not because he has * been 
and gone and experienced” ever so many patients.* 

Not writing as exactly or as carefully as I should have written had ** Words 
and their Uses” been a work of any scientific pretensions, or one which I ex- 
pected to be judged by a scientific standard, I objected in one place to the use 
of experience as a verb, meaning, as it was afterward said, what is called ** an 
active transitive verb.” Of its well discriminated use as a verb Matthew 
Arnold furnishes the following instance, which has other value to us than that 
of mere example: 

His disciples experienced the evidence indeed, Peter's answer to the question, ‘ Will ye also 
go away? ’—* To whom should we go? thou hast the words of eternal life!"’—proves it. But 
experiencing a thing is very different from understanding and possessing it. The evidence which 
the disciples were conscious of understanding and possessing was the evidence from miracles. 
And yet in their report Jesus is plainly shown to us insisting on a different evidence, an internal 
one.—‘‘Literature and Dogma,” chap, II., sec. 2. 

With nice discrimination Mr. Arnold has here incidentally set forth and 
illustrated the vital and inherent meaning of experience, The evidence which 
the disciples experienced was internal—internal to their own souls, So Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, in an article on ‘“* Matthew Arnold’s New Religion,” ete., 
(‘‘ Contemporary Review,” May, 1873), says, ‘* But it [the Gospel] has answer- 
ing testimonials of a very positive and experiential kind.” ‘This is the point. 
Experience properly refers to an effect upon a man’s inner life. Another pas- 
sage in Mr. Arnold's last book, while it seems at variance with this acceptation 
of experience, only gives it confirmation : 

And the more we experience this shelter, the more we come to feel that it is protecting even to 
tenderness.—“ Literature and Dogma,” chap. I1 , sec. 1. 

To experience a shelter does, at the first blush, seem much like experi- 
encing an umbrella; but when on looking at the context we find that it is 
“the joy and peace from righteousness” which ** becomes a man’s consolation 

* In like manner we say that a teacher is experienced. 

“IT appeal to any person who is exrpe-iencel in the ways of chiidren and youth, whether thig 
method is likely.’ ete.—* Crito,” Essay U7, 1776, vol. IL,, ». 110, 
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and refuge,” and so his hiding place, his shelter, according to the bold Oriental 
use of language which permits such an expression as “Thou that inhabit- 
est the praises of Israel,” we see that the experience spoken of is still an in- 
ternal one, and does not suppose the possibility of experiencing an umbrella, 
or even “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The metaphor 
(which at the best is on the verge of the admissible) is in “ shelter,” and not 
in “experience.” And so Mr. Herbert Spencer may well write, ‘* Daily I ex- 
perience the futility of your system ” (‘Study of Sociology,” xi.); meaning, 
not I try it, test it, but I am subjected to and I observe and am conscious of it. 

These, I am sure, will be regarded, by those whose sympathy and approval 
upon a question of language should be most highly prized, as examples of a 
correct use of experience. Equally sure am I that they will agree with me in rep- 
robating its use merely to mean receive,* or feel,t or suffer,t or enjoy,§ and 
for the like dissimilar perfunctory offices; because there is in this use both an 
essential unfitness and a coarse, loose degradation of a fine word into a drudge 
of all work; and also because it leads—leads directly, legitimately, and inevi- 
tably—not only to such expressions as that a hay crop has been experienced, | 
or, as in a passage cited by Dr. Hall from Dr. Johnson, “ the use of a catalogue,” 
but tothe attribution of experience metaphorically, and even literally, to inani- 
mute objects—houses, and stocks, and stones; as in the two following passages, 
the first of which is from the * Cornhill Migazine,” the second from the edito- 
rial page of a newspaper of the highest class: 


” 


“ Desolation, blank and utter, overtook the father and husband when her heart ceased to beat, 
such as the old parsonage had never experienced before.” 

“The diamond fields of South Africa have just experrenced a sensation, not of the most pleas- 
ing sort. It appears that the postmaster of De Berrs, New Rush, etc., etc. This postal robbery 
excels any ever experienced in that part of Africa, and rivals those of more civilized portions of 
the globe.” 

Surely, when it comes to parsonages experiencing desolation, and diamond 
fields experiencing sensations, and tracts of country experiencing postal rob- 
beries, we may well pause a little in our experiments upon language. 

In * Words and their Uses ” it was said, in the course of an expansion of a 
definition given of experience, that ‘‘ man’s experience is the sum of his life”; 
as to which the author of * Recent Exemplifications” is pleased to say: ‘To 
the two last sentences [meaning the last two] there is no objection [mille gra- 
zie, O Pompolino) if we read that ‘a man’s total experience is the sum of his 
life.’ And that we may not fail to appreciate the perfection of the writer's 
blundering misapprehension and blundering thouglit, we are told that “also, 
since ‘a man’s experience is the sum of his life,’ experienced, unqualified, can 
be used of himself by no man, with perfect safety, except at his last breath, and 
so far forth belongs, in all propriety, to the vocabulary of the next world.” 

Truly it is hard to describe and still harder to paraphrase such an astound- 
ing bull. Is not the sum of a man’s life at any present moment the sum of it, 
whether he dies then, or lives to die at another time when the sum will be 
larger? And if he speaks to-day of his experience, is not that the sum of his 
life to-day just as truly whether he dies the next minute, as he may, or lives, 

* «it will not be too much to conjecture that Corbet was urged by gratitude for kindness 
erperienced when the latter was young.”—O. Gilchrist, ‘ Corbet's Poems,” p. 3 

t “*—— and when [am not so I experience more of satisfaction in subduing my feelings than I 
ever fe/t of displeasure at the occurrence which excited it.’—Landor, “ Per. and Asp.,” I,, 118, 1842 

} “* —— and he admonished them that whatever reverses the arms of Athens might experience, 
they should continue the war.”—/bid., p. 218. 

§ “ They are days, as the Romans say, to be marked with chalk; and it would not fatigue any 
man to mark those which he himself has experienced." —Helps, “ Friends in Council,” IL., 3. 
|‘ Words and their Uses,” p. 114 
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as he may, fifty years longer? It isa melancholy fact, over which I cannot 
weep, that our most learned pundit was obliged to call in aid the spirit of 
Sir Boyle Roche that he might make “ the strict appreciation of a mere sciolist 
- + . @ salutary warning,” or perhaps to seek such help as that of Sir 
Hercules Langrisse, who, being asked if he had drunk six bottles of claret with- 
out any assistance, replied: ‘No, sure! Didn't I have the assistance of a bot- 
tle of porrt?” 

But Dr. Hall, like Dr. Holmes, whom he flouts, is not always ‘as funny as 
he can” be; and soon—still harping on experience—he falls into his austere, 
didactic, and, with reverence be it spoken, his pundital mood.* He declares 
that ‘‘It is a simple assumption, too, that experienced is not the perfect parti- 
ciple of a verb, experience ;” because ‘just as likely as not it was preceded 
by the verb, as Dr. Johnson and others suppose it to have been”; and he adds, 
in a note, the indignant query, ‘* Why do all our dictionaries give aged as an 
adjective, unless it be indubitably settled to be older than the neuter verb 
age?” Faithful unto the end, Dr. Hall admits, because he appears to be capa- 
ble of, no other notion of language than that of chronological etymology. If it 
can be shown that before one writer’s use of aged another used age as a verb, 
then, although there are ninety-nine chances to one that the former never 
saw the other’s book, or heard of it, aged is a participle; but if it can be in- 
dubitably settled—how in heaven’s name could such a point be ‘settled ?— 
that aged was used first, then, although the very man whe so used it might 
have been just as ready to use age as a verb if he had occasion, aged is an 
adjective! And so of all our adjectives that are participial in form. Etymology 
has a value of which I should be the last one to speak lightly; but it seems to 
me that some of our etymologists are just a little bit daft on this subject of the 
chronological succession of words. Post hoc ergo propter hoc is, I venture to 
say. no more absolute in linguistics than in medicine; nor, to put the same 
proposition conversely, is ante hoc ergo hujus causa any more to be asserted 
or relied upon. A man who follows another in the street is not necessarily a 
consequence of him who goes before. He may be his son, but, in any case, there 
is a chance that he is not. True of most words, this is especially true of 
adjectives with participial terminations formed upon substantives, and even 
of words which, according to both form and syntax, we are obliged to accept as 
pure participles. Because, for example, Bishop Bale wrote “ is sophistried,”’t 
and Thomas Raynold “many diligented,”{ and John Brende “having ram- 
pired,”§ and Bishop Corbet ‘* wert girled” and “ wert boyed,”| Henry Stephen 
**was priested,”"G and Sir Thomas Browne * philosophers opinioned,”** “ was 

* As presidential, according to Dr. Hall, is formed upon a non-existent but supposable presi- 
dentia, 80 perhaps | should have written pwnditia/, forming my adjective upon the supposable ti- 
tle of Dr. Hall’s collected works, Punditia Punditis. But 1 prefer confining myself to the actual; 
and to tell the truth, I should have some doubts as to the correctness of my etymology. 

t “It is wel sophistried of you forsoth: preposterous are your judgements evermore.”—" Brief 
Chronicle e ncernynge Sir Johan Old Castell,” 1554, D. vii. 


- tte many of this sort of mydwyves, moved eyther of envye or else of malice, or both, dili- 
gented and endeaVoured them very earnestly by ways all,” ete.—‘* Byrth of Mankynde,” 1540, chap. i. 





§ “‘ And having rampired the prores for defence of the souldiers that were behinde,” etc,— 

“ Historie of Quintius Curtius, 1592, fol. 56. 
|| Nor hast thou in his armes enjoy’d 
Barren embraces, but wert gir/’d and boy'd. 
** Elegie on Lady Haddington.” 

1 “‘—— who returning home again and shewing the reason why he was not priested ” [i. e., or 
dained).—“* World of Wonde rs,’’ 1607, p. 240. 

** * Philosophers that ovinioned theworld’s destruction by fire.” —‘“Religio Medici,” 1642, p, 97 
also p, 43. 
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materialed,”* ‘“‘ Isimpled,”’t and Sir Henry Wotton “I tabled,”{ must we as- 
sume that there were previously such English verbs as to sophister, to diligent, 
torampire, to girl, to boy, to priest, to opinion, to material, and to simple, and to 
table, meaning I ate with, sat at table with? Is it at all probable, or within rea- 
sonable supposition, that those writers knew, or thought, or cared, or were in any 
way influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by the fact that such verbs either 
had or had not been used before they wrote? Far from it, we may be sure. 
They wished to use the nouns in a participial way, and they added ed to them 
and used them plumply, like Englishmen as they were, not caring whether 
verbs of which the words they needed might be the participles had ever been 
previously used; neither intending to assume or to set up such verbs. What 
would Dr. Hall and his sort do with shopped in the following passage? 
Here the shop’d Syrens make a busy show, 


But get their bread, etc. 
Ozell’s “‘ Lutrin,” Can. V. 


They would indeed find a verb ¢o shop used before “ The Lutrin” was written; 
and they must therefore set dawn this shopped as its participle. But Ozell’s 
meaning was entirely different from that of the verb to shop, 7. ¢., to go from 
shop to shop cheapening goods. He meant belonging to a shop, fixed in one 
shop, and he simply put the ed upon the noun and got his adjective. And so 
we all speak, as Gray did, of well-intentioned people,§ and we also say of an 
action that it was well-intentioned ; but neither the first of these examples, 
which is an adjective, nor the second, which is by form and syntax a par- 
ticiple, assumes, implies, establishes, or in the mind of the user even suggests 
a verb to intention. The connection of both is with the noun intention, and 
the suggestion is the possession of good intentions. 

‘““We understand,” Dr. Hall says, “by a learned man a man ‘who has 
learned’ many things, not one ‘who has been learned’”; and again, ‘‘ A deter- 
mined ruffian determines something.”’ As a matter of fact a determined ruf- 
fian does generally determine something; but it is not therefore, I venture to 
say, that he is called determined. Indeed, “this hath no keeping,’ 
cording to Hall; for that requires that the ruffian should be called determined 
because he has determined something. But do we not really so call him sim- 
ply because he is ready to determine something, is a ruffian of determination— 


9 


> even ac- 


taking the verb and making, not a past participle, but an adjective? I canima- 
gine the shriek of a mere etymologist at this suggestion; but I venture to say 
that in such phrases as ‘‘ a determined ruffian ” the word modifying the substan- 
tive is not a participle, is not verbal, is not intended by the user to convey, and 
never does convey, the notion of past action on the part of the person of whom 
it is predicated. And thus, although by ‘a learned man” Dr. Hall may un- 
derstand a man who has learned, people generally understand a man who ts 
fearned, who is a man of learning. So Locke understood it when he wrote 
(meaning no reflection upon Dr. Hall, because that was impossible, ‘‘ Recent 
Exemplifications ” not having been then written, and its author being even yet 
unborn), ‘‘ Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be little know- 
ing.” And so with regard to a dissipated man, sworn enemies, and perjured 
witnesses—examples brought up as parallel to an experienced man; it is of 

*“T believe that the whole frame of a beast doth perish and is left in the same state after 
death as before it was materia/ed unto life.”—“ Religio Medici,” p. 71. 

t “I know all the plants of my time, . . . and had scarcely simpled further than Cheap- 
side.” —Ibid., p. 137. 


t‘*——An okl Roman Courtier with whom I tad/ed in Siena.”—Rel. Wotton, “ Letters,” 


164, p. 454 


§ “ You have youth ; you have many kind, wed/-infentioned people belonging to you.” —* Gray's 


Letters,” 1.3. 
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course, or may be historically true, that they have respectively dissipated some- 
thing, sworn enmity, or perjured themselves. But they are each so called, not 
with the meaning that they have done something, but that they are some- 
thing. One is dissipated; another is a sworn enemy, or witness, or officer; 
another is perjured. As tothe other example launched at me, ‘an affected 
coxcomb,” even Dr. Hall sees that he has his epithet, not because he has af- 
JSecied, but because he affects something; and he can hardly be ignorant that 
the correctness of this use of affected is disputable, and has been disputed, on 
the ground that affected must be predicated not of a subject but of an object, 
and that the present or indefinite participle affecting, with an active sense, has 
been used as the proper one in this case.* 

To cut short a discussion which might easily be prolonged, Dr. Hall's view 
of experienced is, on the one hand, that of a mere etymologist, and of that 
sort of etymologist who seeks for and knows no other reason for use than 
precedent; and on the other, when he leaves this congenial tield of labor, that 
of a “ word-catcher.” Of the real meaning of words he sometimes shows him- 
self quite incapable. He has been for years so absorbed in collecting them 
and arranging them according to their outward forms and their chronological 
order, that he verily does not know, perhaps never did know, that they have 
a spirit and a vital significance. His very scholarship has made him shallow. 
His reading envelops him, but it does not strike in; so that of Lim also it may 
be said, in Butler’s words: 

For as those fowls that live in water 

Are never wet, he did but smatter. 
“Thus it is written,” is his first and great commandment; and his second is 
like unto it, “ Thus, therefore, it is right that it should be written.” To sustain 
these, he brings up his heavy batteries of quotations, and assiduously works 
them with all the weakness of his little ingenuity. He has said that the au- 
thor of “ Words and their Uses” appears ‘to have well nigh entirely neg- 
of his reading—an assertion which he may be 


” 


lected ” to ‘take copious notes 
inclined to repeat. Yet the meagre store resulting from such neglect is not 
yet quite exhausted, and it furnishes the following passage from Archbishop 
Whately, which is here not inappropriate: 

For there are people of perverse mind, who, really possessing both learning and ingenuity, 
will employ these to dress up in a plausible form something which is in truth perfectly silly; and 
the degree to which this is sometimes done is what no one can easily conceive without actual ex- 
perience and examination.—* Cautions for the Times,” No. XII. 

It will hardly be disputed by any candid person who undergoes the read- 
ing of * Recent Exemplifications,” that the Archbishop here usvs experience, 
if not with perfect propriety, at least with touching significance. For as we toil 
through page after page of words and names and dates, and come to—nothing 
but words and names and dates, we learn by experience the truth of Steele’s 
apophthegm, that ‘‘ Pedantry proceeds from much reading and little under- 
standing.” (‘ Tatler,” No. 244.) Dr. Hall has taken up “ Words and their 
Uses” in the spirit of a pedagogue with the spleen. He proclaims that its 
teachings ‘‘ deserve to be counteracted.” And what, as we have found it, is 
the composition of the remedy that he has prescribed? Equal parts of bluster 
and blunder dissolved in bile, with a copious sediment of insoluble quotation. 


* Thus Shakespeare : “ such a drawling, affecting rogue.”—" Merry Wives,” act I1., sc. 1. 
“___ snch antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes "—‘ Romeo and Juliet,” act IL., sc. 4. And Jonson: 
his clothes well.” ete, 





* Fastidious Brisk, a neat, spruce. affecting courtier, one that wears 
“Every Man out of his Humor.” The Characters, etc. 
Ricuarp GRANT WHITE. 
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O preach a sermon or edit a news- 
r paper were the two things in life 
which I always felt [ could do with credit 
to myself and benefit to the world, if [ only 
had the chance. Asa lawyer I knew I 
had not been a success; as a member of 
society I weighed little weight ; as libra- 
rian for the Antiquarian Society I was 
but a drudge, earning bread and meat ; 
my one chance, [ was assured, lay in the 
pulpit or editor’s desk. The chance was 
slow in coming. Clergymen in even the 
broadest of churches are not apt to open 
their pulpits to lay old bachelors. Years 
ago I lobbied in one newspaper office and 
another through New York to get a fuot- 
ing as manager, city or financial editor, or 
even reporter ; my friends pushed me as 
a young man of ‘fine literary tastes,”’ 
but all to no purpose. 

** We don’t want fine literary tastes,”’ 
growled one chief after another. ‘* We 
want a man who knows the business. 
Mr. Cibber may have fine taste for his 
dinner, but it does not follow that he can 
cook it until he has learned how to roast 
and boil.”’ 

** Journalism, I perceive,’’ I said to my 
friend Craik one day, in talking over my 
old rebuffs, ‘* must be studied as an art; 
as one would study medicine, law, cabi- 
net-inaking.”’ 

‘* So far as newspapers are concerned, 
probably you are right; but——’’ he 
paused, nibbling the ends of his mous- 
tache and eying me thoughtfully. Now, 
Craik was the editor of the New York 
** Northern Light ’’; and Craik, I saw, 
felt for my disappointment. 

** But——”’ he said dubiously again. 
My heart or my windpipe swelled in my 
throat. ‘ I don’t know that a particular 
training would be needed for a monthly 
magazine likeours. Good common sense, 
and business tact, and a—your literary 
taste is fine, eh, Cibber? Well, now,” 
recklessly hitching his chair closer, ‘* what 
do you say to running the ‘ Northern 
Light’ for a month? One number, you 
see? It’s too bad you should be cheated 
always of your whim.’’ Craik was a san- 


guine fellow ; nothing could be heartier 
than the laugh on his fat cheeks, but 
there was an uneasy gravity already in 
his black eyes above them. His gener- 
osity had taken the bit in its mouth, but 
his judgment was in hot pursuit after it. 
I ought to have come to his help. But 
the chance—the chance! Had I not been 
waiting for it all my life? Besides, I 
knew I could do better with the maga- 
zine than Craik, who accepted half the 
trash that came to him because he never 
had learned to say no. 

** Much obliged,’ I said as coolly as 
was possible; ‘* I’lldo what I can for you. 
When did you és 

** Well, it was a hasty idea. We'll 
talk it over. But I really think it might 
answer. I want to take my wife for a 
run over the Pacific road in August, and 
that’s the time to get up the November 
number. I might trust it to you, Cibber— 
with instructions. ‘That number is of lit- 
tle importance at any rate,” half to him- 
self. ** The first months decided the race 
for the year, against our rival magazines.” 

This was not flattering, to be sure. But 
what did Craik know of my editorial abil- 
ity? When he saw the November num- 
ber he would tune his pipes to a differ- 
ent key. The matter was decided then 
and there. Craik went off with a droop 
in his back and a sagging of his heavy 
cheeks, and his cigar quite gone out in 
his mouth, precisely as though a weight 
had been laid on his shoulders. For me, 
I waiked up Broadway as though I had 
Mercury’s wings on my boot-heels. I am 
not what is called a leaky fellow about 
my personal affiirs, yet when I was seat- 
ed at Mrs. Butterworth’s well-lighted, 
genial board that evening, I could not 
help dropping a hint of my good fortune, 
in a careless way, to my next neighbor. 
There being a pause, the information was 
heard by every one at the table. Mrs, 
Butterworth’s house is in one of the most 
exclusive of neighborhoods, and her board 
ers are all, according to her showing, of 
blue blood in the world of society or lit 
erature; I was assured, therefore, that 
my confidence was not misplaced. 
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My next neighbor happened to be lit- 
tle Susan Fleming. When she heard the 
news she laid down her fork and turned 
to me: 

** But nowl am glad! Glad for thee 
and for the magazine!’ holding out her 
hand. 

A hearty, frank manner draws me to 
man or woman as no beauty or intellect 
can do; but now, in this fair fine little 
creature just out of childhood, it somehow 
suddenly set me and my task apart from 
common work, and ennobled us both. I 
had been amused all winter by watching 
how Miss Fleming mistook every one who 
came near her for better men and women 
than they were, and how they invariably 
tried for the time to make real her fancy 
of them. She was a very young girl, the 
orphan daughter of Isaac Fleming of 
Philadelphia, long known as a notable 
preacher among the Friends. The child, 
after she was left alone in the world, fan- 
cied she had a vocation for art, and had 
come to New York to learn modelling in 
clay. Everybody in the house knew her 
Quaker origin, and accounted by it for 
her manner, which was innocent and 
fearless as a child’s. But I happened to 
have been an old friend of Isaac Fleming’s, 
and to know one or two other facts about 
his daughter, which for the present I kept 
carefully to myself. There were two or 
three rare and precious specimens of 
young ladyhood in the house ; with man- 
ners ruled to order; stately, or brilliant, 
or gracious at the proper seasons and to 
the proper people—just as they dressed 
with fine simplicity for breakfast and 
lavish display for dinner. They were 
guarded and duennaed at every step by 
mothers and governesses and maids ; but 
poor little Susy, with her fair curly hair 
and night-blue eyes, went in and out 
alone, shut in from us all by a certain un- 
mistakable royalty of youth and inno- 
cence. 

She was waiting for me when I came 
out. ‘*The ‘ Northern Light’s’ is the 
office where Hugh Blake is employed as 
book-keeper ? ’’ she asked. 

I said yes, sorry that she had asked the 
question. A month or two ago she would 
not have asked it. The mere mention of 
Blake’s name would have paralyzed her 
tongue and dyed her pretty pale cheeks 
red. Now the pink on them was faint 
as a plum blossom, and her voice was 
quite steady. 
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Yes, I repeated with emphasis, and 
that I was quite sure the office had no 
man in its employ so patient or thorough, 
or sure to rise in the long run. Scotch 
blood told there. 

She agreed with me; was very cordial 
and frank about it; altogether too cordial 
and frank. Mr. Digby, she said—and 
then the maidenly pink fled and the hot 
blood rushed up—Mr. Digby was warm 
in his commendation of Hugh Blake. He 
had met few young men in this country 
with such plain, practical furce or good 
working qualities. 

Now Digby was the soul of generosity. 
I should have suspected any other man of 
damning her lover with faint praise for a 
purpose to Susy Fleming—it somehow 
placed poor Hugh, who was a trifle dull, 
in such forcible contrast to Digby himself, 
with his broad cosmopolitan habit of 
thought and brilliant heats and fervors. 

‘* Digby means well, no doubt,’’ I re- 
plied testily. ‘* But he need not have 
limited Blake’s good points to those of a 
Norman draught-horse.”’ 

Just then we heard Digby coming up 
from dinner trolling out ‘‘ The Fair Land 
of Poland.’”’ His magnificent tenor filled 
the house. Miss Fieming forgot to an- 
swer me; she busied herself over her 
crochet, but in ten minutes I saw did not 
take a stitch. 

So that was the end of Hugh Blake’s 
plans! Hugh was dull in manners, as I 
said; an insignificant-looking fellow too, 
beside Digby—short and stout, with light 
hair and eyes, and usually dressed in 
cheap shop-clothes. Nobody but his old 
mother, who was dead now, and myself, 
probably, knew the tenderness and stern 
integrity hidden under the cheap clothes 
and commonplace face. He never gave 
me his confidence in words; but I knew 
how he had been doing night-work for a 
year or two past to buy the flowers and 
concert tickets with which he paid his 
quiet suit to Susy. I understood perfect- 
ly well what those anxious queries meant 
with which he persecuted me as to the 
rent of dwelling-houses in Flushing or 
Newark, the cost of marketing, servants’ 
wages, etc. Poor Hugh was solving the 
problem of how he could ask the woman 
he loved to share his fifteen hundred dol- 
lars perannum. A knight in old time 
won his mistress by carrying her colors 
on swart 
Turk or turbaned Moor, but now he 
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to face a legion indomitable of butchers, 
bakers, and milkmen, without even war- 
cry or bit of scarf to hearten him. 

After Dighy came to board at the 
house, Hugh’s quiet visits grew more 
quiet ; he was content apparently to sit 
and listen to his rival, laughing good- 
humoredly at his jokes, and giving keen 
attention to his recollections. No won- 
der the book-keeper with his pittance, 
whose mother was a millinerand who had 
never been out of New York, should fade 
into obscurity beside this Englishman, 
with his background of noble family, uni- 
versity education, and a life of strange 
adventure in all parts of the world. 
Added to this, and crowning all in Susy’s 
eyes, Digby was a clergyman, though 
withouta charge, in the Church of England. 

‘* It was a mistake in me ever to put on 
the cloth.”’ he used to say in his dashing, 
frank way— almost as fatal a mistake 
as Swift’s. I have been too much one of 
Fortune's spoiled children. But I try 
not to disgrace it.’ 

** What it matter,’’ Susy said 
warmly, ‘* that he has no church to preach 
in? The whole world can then be his 
parish, He teaches courage and cheer- 
fulness wherever he goes.”’ 

Digby, coming into the room, was as 
cordial and eager about my good luck as 
though I had fallen heir to a million. 
He shook both my hands, looking down on 
me radiantly from his brawny six-feet- 
two. “I know it’s but for a month,”’ 
when I tried to explain. ‘* But it’s the 
opportunity you’ve waited for all your 
life! It’s the opening crack for the 
wedge! Use it as you can, Cibber, and 
you will become a power in the world of 
literature.’’ 

“I’m quite new to the business,” I 
stammered awkwardly. Digby's breadth 
and height and heat always took the 
breath out of my mouth and made me 
feel dry and dull. 

** Very likely. Whatofthat? I know 
absolutely nothing of literary work or 
workers, or | should be glad to give you 
any help possible. At home, [I met 
Thackeray and Jerrold occasionally at the 
club, but I know no authors here. But 
think of the chances for good to be done! 
Think of preaching to an audience of fifty 
or @ hundred thousand people! Why, 
you will want to distil the wisdom of 
your whole life into that one sermon! ”’ 
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He looked so noble and enthusiastic, 
with the gray eyes beaming and the gas- 
light touching the masses of his red hair, 
that [ was ashamed of the sordid view 1 
had hitherto taken of my chance. 

“Tf you would preach the sermon, Mr. 
Digby! ’’ said good Mrs. Chandler, who 
sat tatting in her regulation black seeded 
silk and rows of white curls. 

‘**T shall be glad to share my desk with 
you,’’ I said with a feeble laugh. 

‘1? I write for the press!’’ He 
laughed, but neither accepted nor declined 
the offer. The truth was I began already 
to be perplexed to despair about that 
very editorial which [ had been waiting 
all my life to write. I felt like Phaéthon 
when he had Apollo’s reins at last in his 
grip. I had a complete creed of my own 
on the speculative and positive philo- 
sophies, and another, quite original, on 
the religion of Buddha, of all of which 
the world ought to have the benefit. But 
how condense them into a page of bre- 
vier? Besides, were editorials usually 
of that profound and heavy character? 
Might not Digby help to popularize my 
wisdom ? to give sauce, piquancy, flavor, 
to my ragout? 

One after another of the boarders had 
joined the group about him, but he re- 
mained close to Susy’s chair. 

** Cibber, | see, hesitates about mount- 
ing the editorial tripod because it is not 
his work,”’ he said. ‘‘ Now my rule is, 
let a man be himself always, simply and 
solely, in spite of circumstances, and 
circumstances will accommodate them- 
selves to him. After I returned from 
Polynesia ([ was missionary at Tahiti 
for several years, Miss Fleming, and of 
course dressed to suit the climate), I 
found it impossible to sleep in-doors, or to 
wear shoes and stockings—utterly im- 
possible! I shall never forget the aston- 
ishment and horror.of the rector of one of 
the largest churches in London when I 


insisted on preaching barefooted. I could 
not have preached otherwise. Shoes 


cramped not only my feet, but my brain 
and tongue. I had my own way at last, 
and the effect upon the audience was tre- 
mendous! They comprehended the situ- 
ation at once. That stroke of naturé 
made the West End men and women and 
the poor Tahitians kin, eh? Now, Cib- 
ber, dv you go into your pulpit as I did 
intu mine; be yourself—throw off conven- 
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tionality, old rules, shoes, stockings, 
whatever impedimenta hamper you. Suc- 
cess is sure! ’’ clapping me on the shoul- 
der. 

Digby’s hearers looked and smiled ap- 
plause as usual. Unconventionality was 
always a favorite enthusiasm with our 
fashionable party, especially when preach- 
ed by Digby. His suit of white linen this 
evening, lightened by rare and unobtru- 
sive antique jewelry, was immaculate in 
eut and fit; and no man in New York 
was better posted in the by-laws of eti- 
quette wherein their suuls delighted. 

I could not decide whether the Polyne- 
sian story was eloquence or claptrap. I 
did decide, however, that Digby’s help 
would be essential in my undertaking, 
and taking him aside that evening asked 
him to write one or two short articles de- 
scriptive of life in the South seas, and 
an essay on the condition of the English 
church. ‘** You may send a poem if you 
will, too,”’ 1 added, ** and I will consult 
you on the editorial pages.”’ 

** But, Cibber—really—I am absolutely 
ignorant as to authorship,’’ he stammer- 
ed. ‘* You overwhelm me with your con- 
fidence.’’ He could mot see, as I did, that 
he had precisely the culture, the aplomb 
that I lacked, besides entire freshness in 
the literary work; and so modest was 
he that it was a long time before I could 
secure his promise of aid. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Ow going down for the first time to the 
office of the ‘* Northern Light,’’ I was 
jeined by an old gentleman, Sturgeon by 


name, who had only been an inmate of 


the house for a fortnight. He was a Bos- 
tonian, a man of about sixty, shrewd, 
kindly, reticent; he had, he said, come 
to New York on business, but as yet had 
given no hint of its purport. 

He came down the steps with me on 
this morning, however, touching my arm 
as I beckoned to a car. ** Walk down 
the Avenue with me, Mr. Cibber. I 
wish to consult you,’’ he said; and pro- 
ceeded to tell me that his errand in New 
York was to discover a niece, a young 
girl who several years before had mar- 
ried a scoundrel by the name of Whyte, 
who had deserted her and left her to 
struggle along as best she eould. ‘I 
find her whereabouts 


could no ¢lue of 
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until lately”? he said. ‘* Then I heard 
she had work in some of the newspaper 
offices here. Poor Hetty! A mere child, 
sir, a soft little dumpling of a thing! 
What does she know of type-setting or 
presses? It occurred to me that you 
would now have the enérée to this sort of 
life, and be apt to hear of her if she is 
still in the city.” 

It did not seem likely to me at all, but 
I promised the old doctor to do what I 
could. 

**T'll take her home with me at once. 
I have plenty to keep her and her chil- 
dren in comfort for the rest of her life. 
As for her husband, I never have seen 
him and I never wish to see him! ”’ strik- 
ing hiscane vehemently against the brown 
stone steps as we passed. 

‘*T do not wonder at your anger,”’ said 
Digby gravely, who had joined us. 
‘* Nothing has surprised me more since [ 
came to America, | acknowledge, gentle- 
men, than the number of women thrown 
on their own resources fur support by 
husbands and fathers. It is infamous! 
It is an ineffaceable stigma on the boasted 
chivalry of your men! There must be 
widows and single women in every svci- 
ety forced to support themselves ; but how 
any able-bodied man can leave his wife 
to fight her way alone—I can find no 
words to express my surprise, my scorn! ”’ 

I looked up at his large superb figure, 
swelling with lofty indignation, and 
thought what a tower of strength he 
would be for any woman. No wonder 
Susy had turned from Hugh Blake to 
this man. 

At the corner of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue the doctor left me. ‘* You'll look 
out fur Hetty?’’ he said, pressing my 
hand. 

Digby looked after him attentively. I 
fancied there were tears in his fine eyes. 
**What a scoundrel that man Whyte 
must be!’’ he said indignantly. ‘ A 
man’s injustice to men I can forgive ; 
but to a woman! However, we cannot 
help the matter. You are going to re- 
main at the ‘ Northern Light’ office all 
day?”’ 

** Only until noon.” 

‘* That fellow Blake is clerk or porter 
down there?’’ Now lI did not like the 
tone in which this was said, so answered 
him, curtly enough, that Hugh was a 
bo k-keep Te 


* Ata salary of a few hundreds, I supe 
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pose! Yet the idiot hopes to marry Miss 
Fleming! I'll wager you a five-pound 
note, Cibber, that she knows to a penny 
what his income is. A Quaker draws in 
the love of money with the mother’s 
milk.”’ 

I stammered out some feeble defence of 
Susy and left him abruptly. Once or 
twice before a certain coarse vulgarity 
had come to light under his courtesy and 
warmth, just as the pewter betrays itself, 
gray and cold, beneath the platingon sham 
silver. 

The cheerful sunlight and the busy, 
animated crowds that passed me by, how- 
ever, soon caused my ugly suspicions to 
fade away. We all have our moments of 
spleen and weakness. ‘This generous, 
brilliant fellow, | should remember, was 
a lover and talking of his rival. 1 tried 
to put the matter from me by thoughts 
of the work waiting for me. What a 
chance these editors had to penetrate all 
the secrets of human nature! There was 
I, by virtue of my office on which I had 
not entered, interested in behalf of old 
Dr. Sturgeon, ready to find in his lovely 
niece a woman fur whom every man should 
dv his devoir, and in her husband a vil- 
lain worthy of punishment instant and 
signal. I was quite sure I could recog- 
nize either if they came in my way. If IL 
had any power of intellect, it was my keen 
skill in reading character. ‘There, as I 
said before, was the advantage which 
these editors possessed over all other men. 
The history of the world, in toto, was 
not only brought to them hour by hour 
by post or telegraph, but*individuals un- 
veiled themselves to them, came to them 
for aid, counsel ; their words reached and 
were responded to by innumerable hearts ! 
The editor of the ** Northern Light,”’ for 
example? To think of the timid young 
tyros that came blushing to him with their 
first song; the lovers that brought him 
their secret story, smothered in rhyme, 
which they had not yet found courage to 
whisper in the ear of the beloved one; 
the starving intellectual giants to whom 
he guve new lease of life by accepting 
a ten-page article! I should have re- 
garded Craik with more interest if [ had 
thought of these things before. I won- 
dered that he was such a brisk, money- 
making fellow, giving so much of his 
thoughts to the quality of his cigars or 
proper sauce for his fish. His occupation 
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would tend to make him contemplative, 
philosophic, grave, as that of the hidden 
oracles of old to whom men carried the 
riddles of their lives for solution. His of- 
fice, no doubt ({ was in Murray street 
by this time), would give an index to this 
mood, I fancied a quiet, sombre apart- 
ment, lined with books and pictures, the 
fit retreat of a scholar and a literary tri- 
bune. 

I had never been in Craik’s office. 

1 went up the dirty stairs of it now, 
flight after flight. Every door I passed 
was covered with dingy, fly-blown signs. 
** N. Y. and London Assurance Journal ”’ ; 
‘* Swift’s Fashion Bazar*’; ‘* E. P. Lew- 
is, Adm’r of Beck. Estate,’’ etc., ete. 
Dust, clippings, envelopes, cigar ends 
were ground under my feet. At last, on 
one door more hacked and blacker than 
the others, ameng a line of other gilt let~ 
terings, ‘* Methodist Monthly,’’ ** Bank- 
er’s News Digest,’’ etc.,1 found “ Norru- 
ERN Licur.”’ 

I pushed open the door, and entered 
with a certain elation and lightness of 
step. For a month at least I was the 
scholar, one of the tribunes in the literary 
world. 

The room, in fact, the whole sixth 
floor of the building, was fenced off into 
squares by partitions reaching hall-way 
to the ceiling. Desks, pigeonholes, 
shelves, waste-baskets, were the principal 
furniture, while the hemp carpet was 
trodden into holes; the files of newspa- 
pers, old maps, and one or two pho- 
tographs of Lincoln and John Bright 
that decorated the walls hung askew, and 
were ridged inch deep with dust. A tray 
of lunch dishes from a restaurant filled 
the corner, and a big sleepy cat lay pur- 
ring beside it. As to the men who sat 
writing, or hurried to and fro, my first 
feeling was disappointment. Here were 
no scholarly sages, but the young dapper 
fellows in cheviot office clothes, with a 
bud in the button-hole, whom I met by 
the score on Broadway. I pulled invol- 
untarily at my grizzled beard, which 
was so out of place. I had heard some 
old cronies of my own age bewailing the 
fact that boys were dictators nowadays 
in politics, art, and literature. Now I 
realized the truth of it. I ventured to 
stop one of these lads. 

‘*T.am the editor, in Mr. Craik’s ab 
sence, of the ‘ Northern Light.’ ”’ 
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*** Northern Light’? North—? Oh, 
yes, certainly. I had forgotten that Fad- 
dinks had that affair in hand. These 
are all Mr. Faddinks’s publications on this 
floor. Jve, take this gentleman to the 
office of the ‘ Northern Light.’’’ And 
raising his hat he was gone. 

Certainly, the celerity, courtesy, and 
directness of these young fellows was an 
improvement on the manner of my youth, 
when frogged and furred overcoats, 
heavy jewelled seals, and suave and wordy 
cireumlocution were in vogue. 

L followed Joe to one of the square 
pens, at the door of which I met Hugh 


Blake. His sallow face reddened with 
alarm. ‘Is anything wrong at home? 


W hat brings you here, Mr. Cibber? She 
is not——”’ 

‘* She is quite well, I hope, whoever 
she may be, Hugh,’’ calmly. “1 am 
here in Craik’s place.’’ It vexed me to 
see how the boy’s heart was still set on 
Susy, when | knew that Digby had won 
her. 

He sank back on the instant into his 
his quiet, grave self again. ‘* The office 
is not what you anticipated, I suspect,”’ 
with a quizzical laugh on his face. For 
I had expressed to him some of my pre- 
conceived notions of the place. He intro- 
duced me to Mr. Boggs. Mr. Boggs was 
a little man, dark, thin, and spare, seated 
in front of a painfully neat desk with full 
pigeonholes. So thin and spare was the 
material of which nature and art had 
made up Mr. Boggs, that there was not a 
redundant grain of flesh on his body or 
loose thread in his tight-fitting clothes. 
His face was clean shaven, his black hair 
clung as if wetted to his head; in the 
high cheek-bones only, which were those 
of an Indian, was matter wasted, but that 
evidently had been robbed from the sharp 
nose. 

‘“‘Mr. Boggs, Mr. Cibber, of whom 
Mr. Craik spoke to you,’’ said Hugh. 

** Ah, M—Cibber?”’ Mr. Boggs 
grudged even the syllables of his words. 
** Said you would look in. Very happy— 
’m sure; but November mag-zine’s most 
ready to get out,’’ tying some manuscripts 
in a shopkeeping way with red tape, and 
depositing his pen in the inkstand as who 
should say, ‘* Thirty seconds allowed for 
conversation ; no more,’’ 

**T understood that —that I was to pre- 
pare the November number?’ | stam- 
mered. 
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Mr. Boggs smiled a scant, measured 
smile from far-off heights of business ex- 
perience. ‘* A—can’t say. Copy’s all 
on hand, two serials, one short story, es- 
say, poem, editorial tabie, amusing col- 
umn com-plete,” ticking it off with his 
fingers. ‘* If you wish a revise of proof, 
certainly,’’ as though called on to humor 
a child with unnecessary candy. 

I stared down at Boggs. Boggs took 
up his pen, nodded politely, and began to 
glance over strips of paper printed on one 
side. My revise! The editorial article 
that should have contained my views on 
the Positive Philosophy and the creed of 
Buddha! It did contain views on the 
culture of early vegetables, including 
spinach! Had I wasted all my life for 
this chance to be defeated by Boggs and 
spinach at last? 

** Mr. Craik requested me to edit the 
November number,” I said, ** andI do not 
limit my duty to reading proof. I have 
prepared—that is, I have engaged matter 
which will very nearly fill the magazine.”’ 

Mr. Boggs did not waste words nor 
temper. He looked at me, nodded, tied up 
the remaining manuscripts, clapped them 
into their pigeonhole, and surrendered 
his chair with a curt ‘‘ Very well, sir, I 
am not responsible.”” When he reached 
the next partition I heard him say some- 
thing about ** one of Craik’s Delmonico 
arrangements made after the third bot- 
tle,’ at which the other men laughed. 

There I was, monarch of chair, inkstand, 
and manuscripts. The weight 
overpowered me. I spent a couple of 
hours in study of the situation, and then 
helplessiy summoned a mild-eyed young 
man in spectacles from a near desk. 

‘These serials would fill the 
number?”’ 

** Yes, sir. Mr. Boggs usually divided 
them for Mr. Craik.” 

‘“*And this poetry? It is 
stuff! Atrocious!”’ 

** Mr. Craik usually gave the poems to 


” 


sudden 


whole 


wretched 


Mr. Boggs to condense and polish. 

** And—just wait a minute, will you 
as he was going back to his desk. ‘* What 
the deuce am I to do with this manu- 
script? TIcan‘t read it. Notthree words 
in four.”’ 

‘* That’s Mrs. Smith's, sir, I presume, 
Mr. Boggs can make it out. Only man 
in the office that can make out Mrs, 
Smith’s manuseript. There is the morn- 
ing’s mail,’ pointing tov a wheelarrow 


9. 
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full of huge yellow envelopes. ‘‘ Mr. 
Boggs read all the manuscripts for Mr. 
Craik, and only submitted the best.’’ 
**Confound it! Did Mr. Boggs edit 
this magazine, or Craik ?”’ 
‘* Mr. Craik,’’ urbanely straightening 
his dove-colored neck-tie, “is a guod fig- 


urehead, sir. Literary man. Name 
looks well for the magazine. But every 


office has its Boggs.”’ 

I at least would do without Boggs. I 
turned to the poems again. ‘The mild 
young man hesitated and then came 
closer. ‘* There is only one great mis- 
take you can make, and that is to admit 
anything of Cheney’s.”’ 

** Who is Cheney ?”’ 

“Oh, [was just coming to warn you 
against Cheney,’’ said Blake, opening the 
dvor. ‘* [ have never seen him, but he is 
the béte notre of all magazine editors. A 
thorough literary sharper, who will palm 
off an essay or poem on two or three of- 
fices in the same month, take his checks, 
and have them cashed before it is discoy- 
ered that the article is translated from the 
French or stolen verbatim from some ob- 
secure English magazine. Curiously 
enough, he has been playing that game 
for ten years in New York, and lives by 
it still, though he is as well known in the 
profession as the signs in Printing House 
Square.”’ 

‘*Gentlemanly beggar, Cheney !’’ said 
the mild young man, taking off his spec- 
tucles and brightening into a man and a 
gossip. ‘* Played a good trick on Craik. 
Introduced himself as a fellow of proper- 
ty—Hon. John Cheney of Suffolk. Saw 
a letter on the desk addressed to one of 
the Lees of Virginia. ‘ Kinsman of the 
Confederate general?’ he asks careless- 
ly. Craik tells him yes, a schoolfellow of 
his own; a Virginian not impoverished by 
the war. Cheney goes home, reads up 
the Lee genealogy, writes to this Virgin- 
ian as a relative from England desirous 
of purchasing an estate in the South, and 
giving Craik’s name as that of a mutual 
friend. Eighteen months afterward Craik 
received one of his manuscripts, with di- 
rections to forward a check to him in care 
of Cuolonel Richard Henry Lee. He had 
been living off of and on his ** cousins”’ in 
Virginia for a year and a half, on the 
strength of that address on the letter.’’ 

** There's a certain admirable genius, 
after all, in developing such tall oaks from 
acorns so small,’’ said Blake. 
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‘*The very mention of his name to 
Craik is enough to make him ill-tempered 
foraday. I feared Cheney, if he found 
out Mr. Cibber was in charge, would try 
to run in some of his frauds in the No- 
vember number, so thought I had better 
warn him.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you,’”’ I said. ‘‘ But I have 
learned to know a swindler by sight. 
Besides, 1 have secured valuable assist- 
ance as to that number. Dighy—you 
know him, Blake ?”’ 

** Yes, [know Digby,” said Ilugh. If 
he had been a woman, he would have 
sighed. 

One of the other men (they seemed a 
genial, social set of fellows) took up the 
burden of Cheney. ‘* But Cheney is a 
more genteel literary scoundrel tlian Hod- 
son,’’ he said. ‘* You must keep a sharp 
look-out for Hodson, Mr. Cibber. [| warn. 
ed Mr. Craik about bim when he took 
charge of the magazine. Hodson’s rule, I 
told him, was to bring a bundle of manu- 
scripts and when they were returned as re- 
jected, to bring suit fur one or two which 
he would declare had been stolen. By 
George, sir! before the words were out of 
my mouth, in came the very man dis- 
guised with red whiskers and wig, bustles 
up, deposits his bundle on the desk. ‘ I’m 
in haste, Mr. Craik: will call to-morrow 
for your decision.’ ‘Stay’ (for I gave him 
the wink), says Craik, ‘we'll look over 
these together.’ Hodson took off his 
overcoat and sat down, but the operation 
proving tedious, Craik counted them care- 
fully and gave him a receipt. Off goes 
Hodson. ‘1 think we pinned him there,’ 
said Craik triumphantly, turning to put 
on his new London-made overcoat, and 
taking hold of Hodson’s greasy sack, fresh 
from the pawnbroker’s. Those manu- 
seripts were never called for, you may be 
sure.”’ 

** By the way,’’ I said, perceiving that 
the men knew so many of the ‘‘ hangers- 
on ”’ of literature, ‘* is there a Mrs. Whyte 
—Hetty Whyte—employed on any press- 
work, in your knowledge? A young, 
pretty woman? ”’ 

‘*There’s Mrs. Whyte who assists 
Boggs,’’ hesitated Blake. ‘* Here she 
comes now. Butshe is neither young nor 
pretty, as you see.’’ A pale, insignifi- 
cant little woman, in rusty black, came 
through the offices, holding a satchel in 
one hand and leading a little boy by the 
other. The child looked jaded and thin 
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She spoke to him every moment, when he 
brightened into a smile. 

**She takes Bobby with her as protec- 
tion,’’ said Blake. ‘‘ Night or day you 
meet the two tired, half-starved looking 
creatures, going to and from her work.” 

‘*T thought women could make a nice 
income with work of this sort?”’ 

‘*Not such women as this. She’s a 
dull little soul. It’s only Boggs’s kind- 
ness that gives her a chance to earn a tri- 
fle. Gvod morning, Mrs. Whyte! ”’ going 
forward to take her package. I saw that 
she had a gentle, patient face, with eyes 
full of mother love, if she were not young 
nor pretty. I hoped sincerely that she 
might prove to be the old doctor’s niece ; 
doubtless in his memory she was still only 
the little Hetty he knew longago. Blake, 
at my request, introduced me. 

‘** Pardon me, Mrs. Whyte, but—you 
are a widow? I ask for business rea- 
sons.”” 

‘*No. My husband is living. I have 
not seen him for several years. He has 
been—unfortunate ’’—her face flushing a 
little. 

“You have kinsfulk in New Hamp- 
shire?”’ 

‘Yes. But they have lost sight of me 
for—oh, avery long time. Did you know 
Colonel Whyte, sir? My boy Bob is very 
like his father.”’ 

** No, I did not know him. 
you be at the office again. 

**In a week from to-day.” 

‘*Very well!’’ I retreated hastily, 
afraid of committing myself. My plan 
was laid. I would bring the old doctor 
down, and let him see her from behind 
one of the partitions. If she were not his 
Hetty, he only would be disappointed. I 
should not add to her trouble and care by 
any disturbance of questions which might 
only distress her at the thought of a home 
and ease waiting for some other woman’s 
children, which hers could never share. 


When will 


CHAPTER IIE. 


A week from that day my arrange- 
ments were complete. The magazine for 
November was in type. Of the reading 
matter Digby had furnished me with one 
short story, an essay, a couple of son- 
nets, and some contributions to the amus- 
ing column. My editorials, tuo, he had 
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revised and lightened in style and effect. 
I felt so grateful to Dighy that I urged 
him to come down to the office and be in- 
troduced to his (for that month at least) 


collaborateurs. But he laughed gayly 
and declined. 

**No, no, Cibber. These fellows are 
professionals. I am only an amateur. 
Never took pen in hand before to indite 
more than a few notes. I preach always 
impromptu. No, no; they’d treat me as 
the barnyard fowls would a wild bird if 
it came to peck at their corn.”’ 

Which reminded me delicately enough 
that I had made no provision for paying 
Digby. I gave him a check (Craik had 
left some blanks signed for me to fill up) 
for what I afterward discovered was 
double the usual rate of payment. But 
you could not have the wild bird’s song 
at the same rate as barnyard cluck- 
ings. 

** But you must let me at least intro- 
duce you to Craik when he returns,’’ I 
urged. 

Digby nodded with an indifferent good 
humor. Evidently he rated the literary 
guild low. ‘* Come down at four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon,’’ I said after a 
pause. ** The office will be vacant then, 
and there is a little domestic drama which 
I wish you to witness. Miss Fleming has 
promised to come.”’ 

On hearing that, he consented eagerly. 
I had told Susy the story of poor little 
Mrs. Whyte, and she was sanguine as to 
the sequel. 

‘*Thee may be quite certain she is 
‘Hetty,’’’? she said, her fair face in a 
heat. ‘* Bat thee must be cautious—cau- 
tious. Do not tell the old doctor of the 
chance that she is found. Ask him to 
bring me down to look at thy new office, 
and let him meet her by accident.”’ 

So it was arranged ; Susy making cun- 
ning provision for herself as a spectator. 
The bell rang for dinner just as I finished 
my colloquy with Digby, and the ladies 
passed us through the wide hall, appear- 
ing, in its bright light and dark walnut 
walls, like a flock of delicately plumaged 
birds fluttering from light Into shadow. 
Digby hurried forward to offer his arm to 
Susy. She was dressed in some pearl-col- 
ored gauzy stuff, with the transparent 
Quaker lawn over her white neck, and 
the fair hair crept out over it in curly 
rings. She looked beyond me into the 
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darkness eagerly, and then passed on with 
sudden discontent in her face. Could it 
have been Hugh Blake she hoped to see? 
He had often accompanied me home to 
dinner before he ceased coming to the 
house altogether. Was it possible that 
she had had the sense, and real refinement 
of feeling enough to prefer Hugh to the 
man on whose arm she leaned? What 
woman would rank the homely, dull clerk 
with Digby? He glanced up at me as he 
went down the stairs, and waved his hand 
significantly, as though he read my 
thoughts. I never had seen a more bril- 
liant, triumphant figure. 


Hugh Blake met me when [entered the 
office. ‘* A day later with the November 
number, and you would have had to abdi- 
vate before your reign was begun,”’ he 
said. ‘ Craik is back again. Wife taken 
sick at Chicago, so they were forced to 
give up the Pacific trip.” 

‘* Sorry for his wife. But the Novem- 
ber number cannot be altered now. Plates 
are cast.’’ I was very well satisfied that 
they were cast. My work had been capi- 
tally done, | fancied. Boggs, an intolera- 
ble incubus, had been dislodged, and a 
connection made for the magazine with 
Digby, who was, in my opinion, a most 
valuable acquisition, 

Craik came in a moment after with the 
mild young clerk, bustling, eager as usual, 
but, I saw, a little uneasy. 

“Gone to the foundry, eh? T thought 
I’d look it over. But no matter. No 
doubt it will be the most capital number 
yet issued. A thousand thanks, Cibber, 
for your aid!” 

L told him of Doctor Sturgeon and the 
hope for the poor little Whyte woman. 

Craik was interested ina moment. ‘I 
know her a hard-working creature, with 
her pvor little champion, Bobby. Boggs 
has kept her in work. By the way, where 
is my factotum?’’ 

** Boggs? Oh, I discharged Boggs.’ 

** Dis—charged Boggs!’ Craik’s face 
grew red, then he laughed. ‘* No mat- 
ter, [can bring him back. You might as 
well have discharged the subscribers, Cib- 
ber. However, here comes your hero- 
ine,’ as Mrs. Whyte with Bobby entered. 
She was agitated, I saw, and opened and 
shut her satchel without any purpose. 
The poor creature had fancied, it appear- 
ed, that I proposed to give her more work. 


, 
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Beyond work she had no idea of good for- 
tune. 

The next moment Hugh started forward 
to the door, his sallow face kindling into 
such life as no one could have believed 
possible for it, and brought in Susy, sweet 
and pink as an arbutus blossom, in her 
grave Quaker dress. Behind her a few 
steps followed the old doctor, staring and 
stumbling gawkily around. Susy, after a 
word to me, hurried up to Mrs. Whyte, 
to be near her if good furtune came to her. 
‘* She looked,’’ Susy said afterward, ‘* too 
weak to bear even happiness.” 

‘* Well, here we are, Mr. Cibber,”’ said 
the old man. ‘* We hadacuriosity to see 
the place where the thunder is made. 
But it is not at all what!’’ He stop- 
ped short in front of the little woman in 
black, who for the last two minutes had 
been erying quietly to herself, twisting 
her thin, freckled hands together over the 
handle of her satchel. 

** Quiet, Bobby! Quiet, dear! ”’ 
said over and over again. 

The old man put his hand on her shoul- 
der—took it off hastily. ‘I beg pardon, 
ma’am. But you. looked for a minute so 
like a friend 1 lost—my niece, Hetty-—— 
Good God! are you Hetty?”’ 

** Yes, Uncle John,”’ erying so hard 
that we all felt like crying with her, but 
laughed instead, while the old doctor 
hugged her and hugged Bobby, and then 
hugged them both together. ‘* Why, 
how you’ye changed, child! ”’ lifting her 
face up by the chin, and turning to us as 
if to explain why his rosebud of a girl 
was a cadaverous, middle-aged woman. 
** You’ve had hard furrows to hoe, Hetty. 
But it’s all over now.”’ 

The woman, as usual, was the one to 
regain her self-control. ‘* You must ex- 
cuse us, sir,’’ she said to Craik, who 
stood smiling red and benign down on 
them. ‘I have-not seen my uncle for 
many years, and he thinks they have not 
been easy years.”” 

‘*Think? I know what they’ve been ! 
It is all owing to that scoundrel——”’ 

But the little woman laid her hand on 
his arm, still turning to Craik with a cer- 
tain dignity. ‘*My husband, Colonel 
Whyte, was unfortunate ” 

The situation was embarrassing, and I 
for one was glad that the door was flung 
open just then, and Digby, gallant and 
bold, and gayly dressed, entered. 
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‘““Why, Cibber, you roost as high as 
the bald eagle, whose flight He 
stopped, startled apparently at the crowd 
of faces about him. 

**Mr. Craik,’’ I said, “‘ this is Mr. 
Digby, to whom I and the November 
number of the ‘ Northern . Light’ are 
largely indebted.”’ 

‘*Mr. Cibber,’’ said Craik, drawing 
himself up, with his hands still clasped 
behind him, “ this is Mr. Cheney, with 
whom J and the * Northern Light’ have 
had dealings before.’’ 

‘* By George!’ cried the mild-eyed 
clerk. ‘*Cheney, indeed! With red 
whiskers and wig it would be Hodson! ”’ 

But at that dramatic moment—‘ It is 
my husband, Uncle John!’ cried Hetty, 
running to Digby and throwing her arms 
about him, defiant asa hen ruffling up her 
feathers for fight. 

The old doctor stepped forward, trem- 
bling with rage from his wig to his shoes. 
**It is no Cheney, nor Hodson. It is 
that scoundrel Jem W hyte.”’ 

‘*Her husband!”’ said Susy, with 
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white lips. Digby's first movement was 
to push the little woman from him gently 
but decidedly. ‘* You had better go to 
Uncle John, Hester, my dear, and you, 
too, Bob, my boy. He’s a better standby 
than your worthless dog of a father. As 
for you, gentlemen,”’ smiling and with a 
sweeping bow, which included us all, 
‘** when you have determined whether Jem 
Whyte is Cheney, Hodson, or Digby, you 
can decide in which réle he best played 
his part.”’ 

With an air of gracious condescension 
he left us. 

‘*He has won the game,’’ said Craik 
laughing. 

Hugh Blake escorted Susy home that 
evening. 

** When Blake is able to marry, that 
will be a match, I suspect ?’’ Craik asked 
of me. 

‘* Yes; and when he has married her he 
will find Susy has one of the snuggest for- 
tunes in the Quaker City,’’ I said. ‘* But 
that is her secret, not mine.”’ 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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THREE times across the dimpled sands 
The daring sea, in swift caress, 
Had reached with fair, white, trembling 
hands, 
And touched the land weeds’ waving 
tress. 


The sun had set in storm and cloud, 
Had risen o’er the shining main, 
And now, enwrapped in fiery shroud, 

Ilad fallen to his rest again. 


And all these hours, through dark and 
day 
Alone, upon that desert shore, 
In half-exhausted stupor, lay 
One long years captive at the oar. 


A sad wind stole above the waves, 
The night wrack crept across the sky ; 
The moonlight, pale, from ocean caves 
Athwart the ragged clouds went by. 


And lo! along the lonely sands 
There came a maiden clad in white, 


With burning eyes and outstretched 
hands, 

All hastening through the brooding 
night. 





She reached the rocks where, faint and 
wan, 
The worn, exhausted captive lay : 
One low glad cry, ‘*‘ My love! my own! ”” 
Then kneit that ebbing life to stay. 


She clasped his pale head to her breast, 
She smoothed away his damp, dark 
hair, 
And trembling, blushing, swift caressed 
The white lips faintly breathing there. 


At the sweet passion of that touch 
He stirred to life upon her knee, 
But weak, as one who suffered much, 
And murmured, “ Free! my darling! 
Free!” 


One long, fond look, a kiss, one more, 
The last defiance of his fate, 
And then across the dreary shore 
The cold wind sighed, ** Too late! Too 
late! ’’ 
Along the sands the falling tide 
Sank off with faintly dying moan, 
And in the black night, wild and wide, 
The maiden watched and wept alone. 
Lituiz Devereux Piake. 






















































N Arabian fable narrates that an 
, evil genius became enamored of 
the beautiful daughter of a bashaw of 
Bagdad. Finding her affections engaged, 
and that she would not listen to another 
wovoer, the genius resolved to revenge him- 
self upon the maiden by mastering the 
soul of her lover. Having done so, he 
told her he would remove the malignant 
possession only on condition that she 
should give him her heart. She promised. 
The lover was restored, and the wicked 
spirit demanded the fulfilment of her 
word, She answered: ‘‘[ would yield 
you my heart if I had it, but I have it 
not. One cannot give what one does not 
have. It is in another’s keeping ; it be- 
longs to the man [ adore. Ask him for 
it. If he will surrender it, my compact 
shall be preserved. If he refuse, you 
have no redress, for you cannot twice 
possess the same soul, and your allegiance 
to Amaimon compels you to abide by any 
covenant you may make with mortals.’’ 

The genius saw that he was foiled, 
and, roaring with impotent rage, disap- 
peared. 

The daughter of the bashaw was a 
very woman, She was a tactician. Wo- 
man, by her tact, has always been able 
to control her brother, and exorcise the 
spirit of evil. The Eastern tale is as 
true to-day as when it was written. Give 
woman half a chance with the devil, say 
the Spaniards, and the devil will be out- 
witted. The argument of Eden does not 
disprove the aphorism. It was Eve's 
curiosity, not Satan’s cunning, which 
undid her. Her most dangerous fue was 
within. Relieved of that, she would 
have cajoled the Prince of Darkness out 
of his gloom, and turned his mockery 
and sarcasm to the tune of tenderness. 

One of the essential differences between 
man and woman is tact. He often has 
it; but it is acquired—usually through 
association with her. Tact is inborn with 
her: it permeates her system; comes 
unconsciously ; is exercised instinctively. 
If a mature woman could spring into be- 
ing at once, she would be found to own 
the quality that softens asperity and 
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rounds the angles of life. She would in- 
herit from her mother, Nature, the fine 
impulses, the spiritual courtesies, the soul 
of adaptability, that make her gentle and 
keep her sweet. Feminine tact is more 
than tact, as commonly understood. It 
is, according to its primitive meaning, 
touch, feeling—the touch of nature, the 
feeling of profound and pervading sensi- 
bility. It is readiness, inspiration, sud- 
den and perfect understanding, instan- 
taneous revelation of what is entirely 
fitting. Woman's tact includes tactics, 
particularly representing her disposition 
and capacity to manage. ‘I’o say she is 
a tactician is to call her a manager. She 
loves management as man loves power, 
and her love is insatiable. On a desert 
island she would practise on external 
objects until humanity, in some form, 
should present itself. In civilization she 
has ample scope for management. Cir- 
cumstances stimulate her inclination, de- 
velop her faculty. ‘The highest and most 
complicated social conditions suit her 
best, because they furnish her the fullest 
occupation, and employ her richest re- 
sources. Half of her attachment to so- 
ciety rises from the field it gives her for 
manipulation, direction, shaping of 
means to ends. Her ambition is not large 
nor special, but singularly busy and co- 
piously general. Her thoughts of what 
she should do, her fancies of what may 
be done, fly through the air like swal- 
lows, whirling and turning on their 
flight, soaring upward and often, but 
ever drawn backward by the odor of the 
earth. 

How different man! Tact he is born 
without, and it is extremely difficult to 
educate him to it. Woman must give 
him countless lessons before he has a 
glimmering of her meaning, and he is 
constantly forgetting what he has been 
taught. He is stupid as she is apt. The 
things he cannot learn he pronounces 
useless, and discourages her resolute at- 
tempt at instruction. Very frequently 
he lives and dies without the slightest 
apprehension of tact. A little acquaint- 
ance with it would save him a deal of 
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friction and fretting; would conduct in 
a hundred ways to his success and satis- 
faction. But, ignorant of his loss, he 
has lost nothing, and nobody can convince 
him that his deficiency is to his disadvan- 
tage. ‘Tact he deems indirection, insin- 
cerity, dissimulation; he thinks he de- 
spises because he does not comprehend 
it. Seeing other men prosper by its aid, 
he calls them lucky; never suspecting 
that careful study might have yielded 
him the secret of their luck. A large 
proportion of the failures in life pro- 
ceeds from want of tact, though those 
who fail invariably ascribe their mishaps 
tu any other cause. 

Management the average man either 
contemns, or believes he dues. He is prone 
to style it intrigue, aud he stands sv fair- 
ly with himself as to think he can win 
Fortune by striking an attitude which 
must direct her gaze to him. ‘The mean, 
the weak, the dishonest are the mana- 
gers, in his phrasing; and if he be him- 
self a manager, he uses stronger adjec- 
tives—with a dim consciousness, perhaps, 
of his own deserving. He is fond of 
asserting—the fondness is in proportion 
to the falsehood—that shrewdness, energy, 
and courage have gained for him what 
he has; that he might have been better 
off had he been willing to stoop and 
cringe and play false, as others have 
done. But he is composed of finer stuff. 
He wishes to make it clear to every mind 
that he detests managers, and he will not 
bid them to the banquet of his self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Tact is so purely feminine that a genu- 
ine woman can hardly be conceived with- 
out it. It belongs to her of right. Asa 
weapon, it is offensive and defensive. It 
is a substitute fur and an offset to man’s 
physical strength; it is quickness of 
mind against accumulation of matter, de- 
licacy of spirit in contrast with rude ag- 
gression, Her tact is her protection. 
She holds it before her as a shield, and 
stands behind it as a rampart. The stout- 
est arm cannot thrust it aside; for it is 
elastic as the air—so yielding that it can- 
not be displaced. 

All historic women, 
amazons, have been tactful. 
every sense the peer of Pericles, pos- 
sessod tact to her finger-tips. So elo- 
quent that she is said to have taught her 
lover and husband the art of oratory ; 


who were not 
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so gifted that Plato put into her moutn 
one of the finest speeches in all his dia- 
logues—she yet leaned gracefully upon 
her subtle perceptions when she was 
weary with intellectual contest. Aristo- 
phanes asserts that her influence brought 
on the Samian and Peloponnesian wars. 
She moulded Athens, in the height of its 
power and splendor, by her grace, her 
beauty, and her genius. She owed her 
acquittal, when tried for contempt of the 
gods, more to her tact than to Pericles’s 
masterly defence. The most gifted men 
of Greece felt honored by her hospitality ; 
Socrates himself confessed the matchless 
charm of her society. Albeit her name 
was sullied, and matronly eyes were un- 
able to see her during her early career, 
she glided gently but proudly into the ad- 
miration and affections of the whole peo- 
ple, and caused the haughtiest to bend 
before her graciousness. Not beauty nor 
eloquence nor genius, single or united, 
could have wrought such revolution. It 
was the immeasurable power of tact 
which placed her on the pinnacle of re- 
nown, and planted every letter of her 
name with the seeds of immortality. 
Phryne, the famous hetaira, is in- 
debted for her place in history no less to 
her tact than to her beauty. A humble 
Beeotian, she earned her bread by gather- 
ing capers (she never abandoned her 
capers, if the truth be told) until the re- 
cognition of her personal charms piled 
her pathway with purses of gold. She 
offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes if 
she were permitted to place her inscrip- 
tion upon them. Apelles painted and 
Praxiteles carved her wondrous loveli- 
ness. Her fascinations were irresistible; 
her manners were more dangerous than 
her person, for they expressed the most 
exquisite tact. Accused of atheism, 
she demonstrated to the graybeards of 
the Areopagus her natural claim to 
beauty, and they pronounced her inno- 
cent with passionate lips. There was 
tact touching the apex of sublimity. 
Every syllable of Cleopatra’s eventful 
history portrays her admirable discern- 
ment, her consummate intuition. Of 
all the feminine tacticians of antiquity, 
she was sovereign. She seems to have 
been possessed of a spiritual stethoscope 
by which she learned the mind and mood 
of the inner man. She vanquished van- 
quishers with her blandishments: she 
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managed the world's managers; she 
kissed her hand to haughty crests, and 
they were lowered in acknowledgment of 
her witchery. He who was most heroic 
among heroes bent to her lips, and could 
not, or would not, rise above them, even 
when glory called and his legions mur- 
mured, Only an armed host of the 
Egyptians, and the spectacle of his burn- 
ing fleet, awoke Caesar from his voluptu- 
ous intoxication, and just in time to save 
his empire and his life. But, after per- 
furming prodigies of valor, he relapsed 
to his amorous thraldom ; and when he 
went back in triumph to Rome, Cleo- 
patra accompanied him as his royal mis- 
tress, occupying in his heart the place 
from which unoftending Calphurnia bad 
been expelled. 

Antony, another ruler of the world, she 
drew into charming captivity, and died 
because she had despaired of his forgive- 
ness after her flight at Actium. Unques- 
tionably, she loved both him and Caesar 
with all the passion of her passionate na- 
ture; but without supreme tact and 
management she never could have held 
those inconstant heroes as shedid. While 
she appreciated their greatness she had 
a clear vision of their weakness, and by 
discreetly appealing to one and the other 
she kept them at her side, though For- 
tune and Advantage pleaded against her. 
No woman ever understood men better ; 
no woman ever knew more quickly and 
thoroughly than she when a crisis in her 
fate was approaching. She shrewdly 
chose her mode and hour of exit from the 
stage, so that the centuries would wonder 
and applaud. From the life she had 
drained like a wine-cup, she retired in 
such luxurious majesty that she stamped 
the historic page recording her departure 
with an illumination which will not 
fade. 

Zenobia’s perception and adroitness 
would have rendered her a queen had 
she escaped the purple. She governed 
Palmyra, Syria, and the East, with such 
skill and judgment that it is not strange 
she excited the admiration and envy of 
Rome. She defeated the generals of the 
empire, and maintained to the fullest her 
magnificent power until Aurelian gained 
over her two splendid victories. Shutting 
herself up in Palmyra, she bade defiance 
to the enemy; but when neither allies 
nor famine came tu her aid, finding her 


cause lost, she sought refuge in flight. 
Intercepted and taken before Aurelian, 
who asked her why she had waged war 
upon Rome, she answered: ** Because I 
disdained to consider as emperor either 
Aurelius or Gallienus. You alone I ac- 
knowledge to be my conqueror and my 
sovereign.’’ These words contained the 
essence of tact. They completely con- 
ciliated Aurelian, who, after she had 
adorned his triumph, presented her with 
a beautiful villa at Tibur, where she lived 
as a Roman matron, esteemed and honored 
to the close. She turned adversity to 
advantage; became the friend of her 
foes ; gained a home in the heart of hos- 
tile Rome by the exercise of her peculiar- 
ly feminine faculty. ‘This enabled her to 
adapt herself to situations and circum- 
stances diametrically opposite. Accus- 
tomed to the fatigues and perils of the 
chase, inured to every hardship, often 
marching at the head of her army, this 
daughter of an Arab chief, after wearing 
a crown and holding the dominion of the 
East, could descend, with entire grace 
and dignity, to the rank of citizen in a 
foreign capital, and continue in society 
her triumphs of the field. 

The gentle and gifted Hypatia was an 
embodiment of tact. Avowedly a pagan, 
her philosophy was so pure and human 
that eminent ecclesiastics accepted her 
doctrines and extolled her character. 
Heér lectures drew al] classes ; men in the 
highest places consulted her. The noble 
spirit of Plotinus breathed in the tender- 
est teachings from her eloquent lips. The 
zealots who hated her for her liberality, 
hated her all the more because they 
could pick no flaw in her faith or prac- 
tice. Having no outward reason for being 
her enemies, their bitterness was intensi- 
fied on that account. Her very beauty 
grew to be odious in their jaundiced eyes. 
Her commendation fell upon their ears 
like a blow. They detested her for daring 
to exist. Goaded by bigotry, they formed 
a conspiracy against her; dragged her 
from her chariot to a church—unseemly 
place for deviltry like that; stripped her 
before the roaring mob; tore her to 
pieces; burned her bleeding and broken 
limbs beneath the heavens, which blushed 
at such humanity. 

But there is no need of reference to the 
past for theshowing of feminine tacticians. 
They are abonundingly contemporaneous 
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Wherever woman is, 
tact is also. It enters into, furms part 
of, and illustrates her sex. Every civ- 
ilized government is an unrecognized 
gynecocracy ; man standing for the ma- 
chinery, woman for the motive force. She 
is almost as much a partner in affairs as in 
domesticity. The resonant public voice 
is made up of many feminine tones; pub- 
lie decrees reflect her counsels; public 
acts borrow her sanction. Veiled but 
watchful, she stands beside the prince, 
the magistrate, and the executive; and 
when she withdraws, disorder and an- 
archy begin. The harmony of a country, 
like the harmony of humanity, depends 
upon the union of the sexes. Man, alone, 
expresses lawlessness, brute force, animal- 
ism. Woman is required to enlighten 
his selfishness, to dignify his aims, to 
temper his resentment. Her tact is a 
higher intelligence, guiding his aggres- 
siveness to fruitful results, preserving 
his resolution from the commission of in- 
justice. By that quality she rounds his 
bluntness, and so feathers the arrows of 
his enterprise that they may strike the 
target of her hope. He rarely suspects 
she has aided the flight of his shaft, and 
she is satisfied with the private conscious- 
ness of her doing. 

Never had woman such scope as she 
now has fur management, and, be sure, 
she profits by it. Management was for- 
merly confined to the upper ranks ; was 
the privilege of the privileged few. In 
these days of diffusive democracy, the en- 
tire sex are managers—the lowest as well 
as the highest. The mistress manages 
the servant, and the servant, in her na- 
tive way, essays to manage the mistress. 
Feminine children, inhaling the cunning 
of their elders, undertake to prevail 
over their nurses by deliberate adroit- 
ness. Women are on their guard with 
each other. Each knows the weapon 
of her companion, and does not care to 
provoke a contest, while men are open 
to attack. The management they prac- 
tixe on one another is preparation for the 
higher and more exciting game. Inhe- 
rent as their directing disposition is, they 
love to cultivate it by every means of- 
fered. They seldom lose opportunities, 
and, when wanting, are fund of making 
such that they may be the gainers there- 
by. Their devices are usually as mis- 
cellaneous as they are 


and ubiquitous. 
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ambitious as they are abundant. They 
begin with inanimate forms and stead- 
ily ascend. The forms are dolls, which 
they, poetically gifted, endow with life 
and all its passions. Rising above dolls, 
they take birds, kittens, and puppies 
as pets; then choose companions ; then 
accept lovers ; transform them into hus- 
bands; have children, and when these 
have grown to maturity, have the duty 
and delight of looking after their mar- 
riage and social settlement. They be- 
come grandmothers in due season, and 
their grandchildren appeal to them almost 
as much as—sometimes more than—their 


own offspring. No marvel woman be- 
comes an adept in management.  Pus- 


sessing genius for it primarily, she un- 
folds it by perpetual training and exer- 
cise; has it at the highest, generally, 
when she has fully ripened. Then it is 
that she comes into the largest contact with 
man, who, as her loving enemy and for- 
midable friend, requires certain and con- 
tinuous regulation at her hands. 

As a general proposition, it may be 
safely stated that all men are managed by 
some woman—usually by many women. 
Every one of us must have a mother; 
most of us have sisters, sweethearts, 
wives, daughters. Running such a gaunt- 
let, where is our chance of escape? We 
may not have any recollection, any knowl- 
edge of our management, any conscious- 
ness of it, even, while it is going on—so 
deftly and delicately is it commonly done 
The ordinary man dislikes to be managed 
by women, and disliking it, is prone to 
think he is not. ‘The extraordinary man, 
meaning the man of breadth, culture, and 
character, is aware of his fine manipula- 
tion by feminine fingers, and does not 
object—indeed, he rather enjoys it. 

It is evidence of our narrowness and 
weakness when we dread the influence of 
woman, reject her counsel, avoid her con- 
currence. It is evidence that we need 
what we decline, and that we really get 
in full measure what we assume to 
able to do without. 

As a rule, the men who are most man- 
aged are the least conscious of their man- 


be 


ayvement; and those most conscious of it 
have the least of the thing. Superivur 
men are not liable to suspicion; do not 
believe their dignity in permanent peril. 
They are willing to confess they receive 
something from their associates and as- 
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sociations. They do not fear manage- 
ment from those they esteem and love; 
comprehending that what they so derive 
must be similarly estimable and lovable. 
Being strong and elastic and susceptible, 
influences are sought and acknowledged ; 
gentle manipulations entertained and en- 
couraged. They have sufficient force not 
to be turned from their bent; color 
enough of their own not to take on foreign 
hues. Management adds to their symme- 
try and development, and they welcome 
from any source whatever helps them ; 
turning their welcome into profoundest 
gratitude, if tne help be recommended by 
affection. 

Where is the man of parts and princi- 
ples who has not been managed by women? 
What hero of the past (the present is 
slow to recognize its heroes) has not had 
his heroine, even though she be not so 
recorded? 

Pericles was managed by Aspasia in 
everything that added to their greatness 
and to the glory of Greece. He was 
proud to admit his indebtedness to her. 
She helped him to his pedestal, and draw- 
ing her after him, he crowned her with 
laurels, and proclaimed her a goddess fit 
for the Parthenon. He had no tear to 
be thought inspired or guided by her ; for 
he was a lofty leader of lofty men, stand- 
ing so high that he heard the uttered 
wisdom of Olympus. 

Hyperides, the rival of Demosthenes, 
was so managed by Phryne as to render 
his effort in her behalf the crown of his 
eloquence. The beauty of the woman 
flashed into his thought; the symmetry 
of her form swept through his sentences, 
and she stood acquitted by the power of 
her reflected loveliness. Cassar and An- 
tony knew from the first what a siren 
Cleopatra. was. The great Julius saw 
her consummate management when she 
rose, like a rare aromatic flower, from the 
bale the swarthy Sicilian had brought. 
Ile felt the presence of the splendid ap- 
parition kindling a new destiny in his 
veins, and he advanced to meet it with 
open arms. Unfortunate as her influ- 
ence was in many respects, she must have 
answered in some way to his noblest na- 
tare. No woman, not even Egypt's en- 
chanting queen, could have retained him 
for years, unless she had awakened that 
which was best in him, and most promis- 
ing for the future. 


Antony, magnificent rowdy that he was, 
detected the management of Ptolemy’S 
daughter while she rowed up the Cyd- 
nus with silver oars, to obey his suin- 
mons, as the goddess of youth and love. 
To live in luxurious effeminacy with her, 
he sank the Spartan element that was in 
him, and drew the Sybarite to the sur- 
face. How supreme must have been the 
tact which could rivet to her side tlie 
sturdy soldier, and enthrall him with vo- 
luptuousness, while he saw his Roman 
veterans disowning their allegiance in 
favor of Octavius, and the empire he had 
gained by mighty prowess and hardship 
crumbling under his dazzled eyes. 

Woman, as she has since become, is 
not represented by Cleopatra, who loved 
herself beyond her lovers. Woman's 
management of man is usually for good, 
which, unless she be warped, she invari- 
ably selects and cherishes for its own 
sake. He who is affected, and, in de- 
gree, moulded by her, is generally the bet- 
ter therefor. Her influence is proverbially 
refining and humanizing; the highest 
civilization shows it most. It cannot be 
too often repeated that neither he nor she 
is unit; that in their union unity must 
consist ; that ghere must be mutual har- 
mony before there can be either union or 
unity. Her management, for the most 
part, is spiritual direction, moral regula- 
tion, incitement to justice, solicitation 
fur mercy. Man was never harmed by 
these. For every hurt he has had from 
woman, he has had a thousand healings. 
And when he quits the broad white road 
for dark and devious paths, she stands 
there still, and beckons him to return. 
She is not his other I alone; she is the 
complement of his individual and inde- 
structible [. She possesses while she is 
possessed by him. She yields him what 
he cannot get except through her. She 
turns upon him as the moun upun the 
night, softening his rugged outlines, 
bathing his breadth with the spirit of 
beauty. 

Woman's management has its abuses, 
The fair picture of her influence has its 
reverse. Her original intentions are 
good; but they are sometimes misdirect- 
ed, and with ill results. Her tact may 
descend to scheming, her management to 
vulgar intrigue—the consequence, com- 
monly, of masculine imitation and instrue- 
tion. It is entirely true that she will fol- 
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low right, if man will not mislead her; 
but depending on him as she doves for 
guidance, she can hardly fail to go astray 
—less frequently, however, than would be 
supposed. ‘Truthful and honest by in- 
heritance, her worldly intercourse, her so- 
cial training, tend to reduce her heredita- 
ments. Among her first offences, conven- 
tionally considered, is the offence of tell- 
ing truth. She is not taught to lie—such 
sharp language would sting her to sin- 
cerity—but she is taught to be very fru- 
gal of veracity. The transition from 
hearing that truth must not be spoken at 
all times to thinking it must not be spoken 
at any time, is nut nearly so great as it 
seems. Drawing-room duennas guard 
her against saying aught that may be un- 
pleasant ; and the corvllary of this is, Say 
wiiat is pleasant, whether the words be 
genuine or not. 

Thus is dissimulation conveyed and dis- 
honesty inferred. Is it that 
years of such tuition sap a foundation of 
integrity ? 
culiar education blunts some of her moral 


singular 
Unquestionably, woman’s pe- 


sensibilities and confuses her logic, which 
never afterward becomes Subtle 
distinctions are not her forte. She can- 
not understand distinctions without differ- 
ence, as man can, and practises constant- 
ly, to the severe detriment of his ethics. 
Why she should and should not do the 
same thing; why cleave to this to-day and 
neglect it to-morrow ; wherefore the right 
of one time is the wrong of another— 
these are beyond her mental soundings. 
Strangely tossed, perpetually hoodwinked 
creature that she is, did the gods make 
her gentle that she might be cajoled? 
Did they endow her with reason that she 
should be wheedled out of her reason? 
Wesmile at her logic; and yet may not 
her asserted illogicalness spring from her 
adherence to logic’s rules? Man, after 
deranging her premises, demands that she 
draw correct conclusions. 

No accusation against woman is more 
common than that she cannot speak the 
truth. She can—at least she could; but it 
has been so carefully instructed out of her 
that she would be disobedient to all her 
training if she permitted her word to re- 
flect her thought. Man is her accuser, 
unmindful that she has been educated to 
indirection and insincerity in order to be 
attractive in his eyes. He pretends he 


clear. 


wants the truth from her; but it is a 
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false pretence, unless the truth be grate- 
ful. He wants her to be agreeable, uni- 
formly and eternally—nothing more and 
nothing less. If ‘she can be agreeable 
with truth, he objects not. If she can be 
agreeable without it, he is complacentiy 
resigned tu its absence. Man places wo- 
man in a perpetual dilemma. 
the truth,”’ he says, ‘‘ if you would keep 
my love.’’ 


** Give me 


If she gives him truth, she 
does not keep his love. If she keeps her 
truth, he does give her love. What can 
she think or believe? Does he hope for 
truth by telling untruth? Is he an in- 
carnation of contradiction? Does he ad- 
jure with words he will not stand by? 

Man is plentifully strong to bear the 
truth; but he will not bear it from wo- 
man. He has been saying for centuries 
that she doves not forgive a slight to her 
self-love. But she forgives and forgets it 
much sooner than dues he a slight to his. 
The directest road to man’s affection is 
through the gates of his vanity. Knock 
on them gently, and they will fly wide for 
the disclosure of the narrow domain. Let 
the fairest and finest she in Christendom 
reveal to her lover that she thinks he is 
what he is confident he is not, or the con- 
verse, and that moment she is banished 
from his countenance. Nor will she be 
restored until she confesses that her be- 
And still he in- 
sists she shall speak the truth. 

Woman soon learns, by sombre experi- 
ence, that the majority of men will not 
swallow truth which is not sugar-ccated ; 
that, instead of relishing it for daily diet, 
as they assume, they deem it medicine to 
be dulcetly disguised, and administered 
by prescription. ‘The discovery is not 
welcome, for it indicates weakness in 
those she lungs to have demiguds; and 


lief is positive unbelief. 


weakness is the one thing in man she can- 
not abide—the one thing, when appre- 
But 
there is an unconscious kind of practical- 
ity in her sentiment. 
surrenders to the inevitable, and meets 
her natural companion on his own ground 
—the ground where he has trampled down 
the fluwers she had planted with such de- 


hended, she is unable to idealize. 


She discreetly 


licious expectations, He comes to woo 
her. She has been woved before (he who 
would be woman's first lover must watch 
her swaddling clothes), has 


conned her lesson, Once it was impulse, 


anu she 


instinct ; now it is tact, management, in 
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a sullied sense. As much as ever she is 
mistress of herself. She can hide her 
weakness so, and detect his. She does so 
quickly, and she addresses herself to those 
(they must be plural since he is mascu- 
line) as she would formerly have done to 
his imagination. From his free tongue, 
if not by native penetration, she gets at 
his cracks of character, and all the rest is 
easy. She tells him what he believes, and 
may have said of himself as if it were a 
revelation, and he ascribes to her insight 
what is due to his vanity. She manages 
him completely ; shapes him to her will ; 
forms him to her fashion. While he 
thinks her his mistress, she is his master. 
He follows in the rigadoon of her caprices. 
Inspired by her suggestions, he prides 
himself on his genius. With his perfect 
plasticity he imagines he is inflexible. 
He is her echo throughout the immovable 
persuasion that he fills her soul with the 
resonance of his original voice. At last 
she consents to be his, as he opines, be- 
cause she can no longer hold out. Veri- 
tably, he is overcome by her magnificent 
management. He does not marry her: 
she marries him. He has gulped the 
hook of his own baiting, and floundering 
and famishing on a foreign element, he is 
humiliated to know that what he took for 
a savory morsel was but a bit of red flan- 
nel, 

Many men are managed into matri- 
mony—muore, indeed, than are led by love. 
Manager as woman is constitutionally, 
she is seldom a mere manager, under con- 
nubial provocations, unless she has been 
duped and mistreated hefore. Deceived 
Again and again, she is forced into an at- 
titude of self-defence, and this, by added 
rudeness and repereussion, grows to be 
invasive. If she learns to despise a cer- 
tain class of men, it is that class who have 
been her teachers. If her understanding 
of their set be unfavorable, it is because 
she has known none of a superior order. 
She is rarely rendered so skeptical or mo- 
rose as to lose faith or feel bitterness to- 
ward men, when even one of a noble type 
has come to her. Rather, she nakes him 
the standard : through him she judges le- 
niently and favorably of his kind. After 
Briseis had loved Achilles she fancied the 
Greeks were all heroes. So much better 
for the Greeks; so much worse for Bri- 
seis. 

A scheming or intriguing woman is one 
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of the most pernicious and dangerous of 
her sex. She becomes a schemer or in- 
triguer when her management has been 
deprived of its morality ; when selfishness 
has usurped the place of conscience. She 
is shrewder, bolder, more resulute than 
many of our sex. She rises above her- 
self in clearness and force of mind when 
she is no longer handicapped with eth- 
ics. Her thought is deeper, her pene- 
tration greater after she has locked up 
that troublesome and conflicting organ, 
her heart. It is in this capacity that 
many men see and judge of her; regard- 
ing her abnormal as her normai relation ; 
unconscious or unmindful that she has 
been thrust by some injustice of theirs 
from her primal plane. In such charac- 
ter she has been conspicuous in history ; 
has figured at all eapitals; has been at 
the base of three-quarters of the whole 
world’s mischief. Manager of this sort, 
she has planned assassinations ; prompted 
tyrants to encroachments and 
crimes; has caused pledges to be violated ; 
has instigated bloody and needless wars. 

Helen was of this pattern, and Homer 
and all his tuneful tribe have eternized 
her evil achievements. Charming hussy, 
what desperate pranks she played! ‘Af- 
ter eloping with Paris from her husband 
Menelaus, and marrying Deiphobus, Pa- 
ris’s brother, when Achilles had slain her 
lover, she appeased her first lord by intro- 
ducing the Greeks, in their hour of victo- 
ry, tothe chamber of her latestliege. They 
insured her a sanguinary divorcee, and she 
returned to Sparta with Menelaus, who 
lived happily with her until his death. 
He would seem to have been superhuman- 
ly forgiving; but we do not know what 
plausible stories she told him. Of neves- 
sity, she managed him ingeniously ; and 
we can conjecture what she said. In fact 
Menelaus was not the right man for Hel- 
en, who had accepted him as a sort of 
compromise. The wily Ulysses had ad- 
vised that she should make her own elec- 
tion, and he had been one of her numer- 
ous suitors. It is not improbable she 
was in love with him, and that she felt 
slighted by his apparent indifference. 
Therefore, woman-like, she chose Mene- 
lus, for whom she did not care, because 
the man for whom she did care did not 
sare enough forher. She must have been 
eloquent in explanations, after Troy had 
fallen. She doubtless told her Spartan 
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spouse how devotedly she had loved him 
duringall those painful years ; how Paris 
had made her believe Menelaus had grown 
weary of her charms ; how he took advan- 
tage of the delirium his words had caused, 


and hore her off while she was too weak 
and wild to resist. Then she had not 
dared to return. Losing her lord, the 
world was lost. She had prayed to die ; 
but the gods would not hear her prayers. 
Once in Troy, she was forced to remain. 
Day after day she had watched from afar 
the contending hosts, hoping to catch 
one glimpse of her deserted chief. She 
had besought Minerva to give victory to 
the Greeks, that she might behold once 
more the partner of her choice, ask his 
forgiveness, and die in rapture at his 
feet. Then Helen cast herself into Me- 
nelaus’s arms, and shed such tears as 
would melt a heart of stone. He saw 
that face which had set the world in arms 
shining, with superadded 
through its streaming sorrow, and heard 
the appealing voice, sweeter than the 
sweetest lute, of her who had slept upon 
his heart. ‘* My deepest sin was in so 
wildly loving thee, my lord, my husband, 
and my king.’”? Menelaus was human. 
Helen was exquisitely beautiful, and of 
managers the easy queen. He overlooked 
the past. He would have overlooked it 
had she eloped with all of Priam’s de- 


loveliness, 


scendants. She was lovely, and he loved 
her. She had erred grievously ; but she 


begged for pardon with irresistible lips, 
and resolution-destroying tears. He be- 
lieved all she said, and not a syllable was 
true. He would have given his life to 
save her a pang, and she would have 
poisoned him with a kiss. She was a 
manager indeed, a very sorceress of sen- 
timent. 

But let not Helen be wholly blamed! 
What she was, man made her. 
hud carried her off when she was but ten 
years of age, and had kept her captive un- 
til her brothers, Castor and Pollux, deliy- 
ered her, and restored her to Sparta. 
Certes, her early experience was not of & 
kind to yield her trust, or to keep her 
true. Deiphobus and Menelaus paid the 
penalty of Theseus’s wrong. 
prospered; gained imperishable glory ; 
was made a demigod. Helen was driven 
into exile, and retiring to Rhodes, the 
queen of the island, Polyxo, hecause her 
husband had been slain in the Trojan war, 


Theseus 


Theseus 
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caused her to be seized while bathing, 


bound to a tree, and strangled. There 
was a deal of human nature even in tra- 


ditional antiquity. Theseus and Helen 
foreshadowed the destiny of man and 
woman. As it was with them, it has 
been ever since with the wronger and the 
wronged. 

Truth has two sides, and is not reached 
until both are seen. The great mass are 
capable of seeing but one, and to that they 
fix their faith. Exculpatory words might 
be spoken for the Messalinas and Faus- 
tinas, for the Gabrielle d’Estrées and 
Catharine de’ Medicis of the past, as well 
as for the designing demireps and adven- 
turesses who kiss and sting, who palm 
and plot, in every capital of the Old 
World, and in every city of the New. 

Young as the Republic is, its centres 
are thronged with managers, crafty as 
they are maculate. Almost without ex- 
ception, they have grievances to redress 
against their common foe. They redress 
them,too. Ifthey have been found weak, 
they find men weak also, and ata time 
when their own weakness has been: healed 
by the hardening of the heart. 
yields them power to undo. Caught ina 
snare, they grow skilful toensnare. They 
manage man out of his mind, and would 
out of his morals, were not these common- 
ly lacking. They become the false mirror 
in which not he but his egotism is re- 
flected. They elicit his confidence, and 
turn it to They fondle him 
with one hand, and filch from him with 
the other. They call him ‘* dearest,’’ and 
know him to be dunce. They pronounce 
him hero, though they have proved him 
hind. They troll for him in fresh waters, 
and he, greedy pike, feeling the barb, 
tries in vain to run away with the wheel. 

Man, sunk below natural level, 
hates, and affects to despise, the height 
where he has walked. Woman, fallen 
from her fair estate, looks ever back to it 
with longing and regretful eyes. He pro- 
claims himself not worse than fel- 
lows ; endeavors to pull those above down 
to his flat. She admits her fault; de- 
plores it; is glad there are women so 


Undoing 


account. 


his 


his 


much better and more fortunate than she ; 
strives to have hope for the future, and 


listens with bounding blood to every voice 
that brings back to her the spotless past, 
Never does she quite renounce morality : 
humanity claims her to the last. 
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able, downtrodden, wholly forsaken, she 
looks up from the dross and the mire, and 
hears the lark of her love still singing at 
the gates of heaven. 

The genuine, the spontaneous mana- 
gers, who have no purpose but manage- 
ment, and are often unconscious of that, 
come nearer home; are familiar to our 
daily lives. They are our wives, sisters, 
sweethearts, friends. They take charge 
of. us, fancying we are not fully able to 
take charge of ourselves. Every woman 
deeply interested in a man has something 
of the maternal feeling for him, just as 
he, in like condition, has something of 
the paternal feeling for her. Clytemnes- 
tra, erotic tigress that she was, had such 
attraction to Agamemnon, whom she 
slew, and to Aigisthus, on whom she 
brought such terrible retribution. Cath- 
arine of Russia, fiery amazon as she is 
shown, often regarded Soltikoff and Poni- 
atowski as her sons. Half of woman’s 
management springs from this feeling— 
vague, variable, and undefined—impel- 
ling her to direct, arrange, superintend 
in whatever she deems ber proper sphere. 
Next to being taken care of by man, she 
loves to take care of man; nor will she 
be deprived of opportunity, which she 
will either find or make. She wants to 
be dependent, and to have others depend- 
ent on her. ‘To lean and support are the 
bound and rebound of her being. One is 
her rest; the other is her activity: fluc- 
tuating between these, her contentment 
rises to the rim, 

Man relies far more than he is aware 
for comfort and happiness on woman’s 
tact and management. He is so accus- 
tomed to these that he is unconscious 
of their worth. They are so delicately 
concealed, and yet so ceaselessly exercised, 
that he enjoys their effect as he enjoys 
the light and atmosphere. He seldom 
thinks how it would be with him were 
they withdrawn. He fails to appreciate 
what is so freely given. He may be re- 


minded of them now and then; he may 
complain of intrusion or interference ; but 
the frown is smoothed away by a gentle 
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hand, the murmuring lips are stopped 
with a caress, and the management gues 
on. 

Home would not be home without wo- 
man’s management. It is the rhythm of 
Nature’s precious duality, the adjust- 
ment of spiritual irregularities. It comes 
when it is most needed ; fits itself silently 
tu its place. Man is saved by it froma 
hundred ills—from his arch enemy, bim- 
self. He knows how solitude preys upon 
him; how constant society of his own 
sex palls, and frequently repels. Even 
woman would weary him but for her 
management, whose fineness and fulness 
are proportioned to her sympathy and 
love. He enters her presence sullen and 
bitter, he knows not why. The demon is 
In possession—the demon that would bid 
him, if all his hopes of happiness lay in 
a crystal vase, to seize and dash it to 
pieces. She, sweet spirit of peace, siniles 
upon the clouded brow ; prepares every 
trifle to his familiar liking; breathes all 
about her the aroma of gentleness and re- 
pose. No look or tone of tenderness from 
him. Coldness, stiffness, cruelty restrain- 
ed, are in the possessed. Hersmile grows 
brighter, her air more gracious, her form 
more radiant with soft regret. Such in- 
fluence is irresistible. The demon and 
the angel are opposed, and evil steadily 
retreats, as it always must in final field, 
before advancing good. Her arms are 
about his neck; her cheek against his 
breast; the old trite words are heard, 
which, fresh whenever spoken, in every 
language mean the same; and through 
the broken cloud the peaceful sky bends 
down, as if to bless. The man is still 
possessed ; but possessed as Nature wills, 
with the gentleness and trust, the fidelity 
and tact, the management and love of his 
sympathetic sister, his proper partner, 
his devoted friend. 

Management, at its truest and best, is 
as the Therapnean temple that the Spar- 
tans, after her deification, reared to Helen. 
It softens the manners; lends grace to the 
graceless ; confers beauty on the plainest 
woman. 

Junius Henri Browns. 


























HE lived at Caroline Place, Mecklen- 

burg Square ; and 1 had known her 

all her life; not a very long life as count- 

ed by years, and yet long enough to her 

tu make even those who loved her thank 

God when her sad story was ended and she 
had gone to her rest. 

What that story was I am going to tell 
you in as few words as may be. 

Miss Gurney was the only daughter of 
the senior curate ata neighboring chapel ; 
and as she was born at Caroline Place, so 
she died there. 

Her parents were not rich ; senior cu- 
rates seldum are ; but the wife had a lit- 
tle property of her own, and they man- 
aged to keep a _ tolerably comfortable 
household, and do a wonderful amount of 
good in the neighborhood, which, as per- 
haps you know, is about as poor and 
dreary a one as can well be found in 
any respectable part of London: yet I 
don’t think any of those friends who 
sat at the curate’s pleasant tea-table, or 
heard him preach at the chapel, cared 
whether his spoons were only plated, or 
his surplices darned in more than one 
place, even though they might not know 
that the money which would have bought 
silver and new linen had gone to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, 

In this home Catherine Gurney grew 
up, and as, when she was a wee girl of 
three, and I a clumping boy of ten, we 
were wont to run and play in Mecklen- 
burg Square of an afternoon, [ think I 
am justified in saying | had known her 
alf my life. Nevertheless, we never be- 
came friends until [ returned from Paris 
tu practise as a surgeon in her father’s 
district, and found Miss Gurney a tall, 
elegant young woman of one-and-twenty, 
with a lithe, slim figure, fair skin, bright 
brown curling hair, very sweet, truthful 
gray eyes, and a voice whose exceeding 
melody softened the firmness of her mouth 
and chin. 

Of course I fell in love with her; and, 
with the object of making her fall in love 
with me, became so frequent a visitor 
that I might be said to have lived almost 
more in Caroline Place than at my own 
residence in Guildfurd street round the 


corner. 
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The first thing this intimacy taught 
me was the fact that Miss Gurney was in 
love too—not with me, but witha young 
lieutenant in the Hussars who used to 
Visit at the house almost as frequently as 
myself. He was not aware of his victory 
himself, although he paid 
court to her, and used to rave about her 
sweet 
when we walked up and down the square 
enjoying a nocturnal cigar before going 
our several ways home; walks 
were anything but a pleasure to me, for I 
did not like the man, and he was as un- 
aware of that fact as of the other; though 
now and then, when his jealousy had been 
roused by her friendiiness with me, he 
would hardly speak to me for days to- 
gether. 

And yet there was something pleasant 
about Lieutenant Scarsdale. He was tall 
and good-looking, and had a dashing sort 
of way with men, a winning manner 
with women, which most people found 
irresistible. Miss Gurney was among the 
number, and [ found it out after she had 
refused to become his wife. Before that 
she was even more easy and cordial with 
me than him; but afterwards her manner 
had a sort of wistful tenderness when she 
spoke to or looked at him, which betrayed 
her secret to me if to noone else. 

{ have heard since that she refused him 
twice. He came of a fast, 
family, and was well known to be the re- 
verse of straitlaced himself. Indeed, a 
little way that he had, when he was alone 
with one, of making small, boastful allu- 
sions to past flirtations with women who 
had believed in him, was in my mind one 
of the most obnoxious traits in Lieuten- 
ant Scarsdale’s character, I don’t know 
whether he exhibited it to Miss Gurney ; 
but 1 think, much as she loved him, she 
felt afraid to trust her happiness in hands 
so alien. Besides, she did not like to 
leave her parents, who idolized her; so 
she said ‘** No,”’ and Scarsdale, whose 
passion was Of that sort which lives on 
the chase only, worked on her womanly 
pity and unspoken love to let him ietain 
his place as friend even though dismiss- 
ed as lover. 

Of course you know what that came 
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face, her gentleness, her grace, 


which 


fashionable 
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to. Mr. Gurney’s health was fuailing 
rapidly, and Lieutenant Scarsdale was al- 
ways coming to inquire after him, to see 
if he could do anything for Mrs. Gurney, 
and to bring Kate fresh flowers to cheer 
her. In fact, his attentions were un- 
bounded, and as he showed to the best 
advantage, so it came to pass one day 
that he reaped his reward. 

Mr. Gurney had been worse, almost en- 
tirely unconscious for two days, and Miss 
Gurney was looking so white and wan 
with day and night watching, thet I was 
fain at last to order her out of the sick- 
room for half an hour’s rest, promising 
to take her place myself the while. She 
was very unwilling to go, knowing how 
her mother depended on her company ; 
but just then there came a duuble knock 
at the hall door,and I put her gently out- 
side the room, bidding her trust me to 
call her if she were needed. She must 
have been thoroughly overset ; for, after 
holding up so long and bearing more than 
half the burden of housework and anx- 
iety, she burst into tears when I shut the 
door on her. 

Poor Kate! those tears were ominous. 

In the course of twenty minutes or so 
Mr. Gurney, whose wanderings had grad- 
ually subsided, sank into a sort of sleep ; 
and leaving Mrs. Gurney by the bed, I 
went down to tell Kate and get a cup of 
tea. The drawing-room door stood ajar, 
and as I was about to enter, I heard Scars- 
dale’s voice say in low, caressing tones: 

** Katie, Katie, darling, let me be your 
comforter always. Hush! don’t speak. 
Think how long I have loved you, and I 
know you love me alittle. Give me your 
hand in token of it, my own, my pet.”’ 

She was standing by the fire, her arm 
on the chimney-piece and her gaze bent 
upon it—weeping still, I thought. The 
gas was not yet lighted, and the firelight 
flashed upon the long, sweeping curves 
of her lithe figure, on the pure, pale oval 
of cheek and chin, the waving bands of 
gold brown hair. Round all the fair 
womanly form it clung with a loving 
clasp ; and then it leaped out and flung 
a broad blaze on the dark, handsome face 
bending over her. Butevenas he spoke, 
she had lifted the slender white hand 
hanging so wearily at her side, and 
stretched it to him trustfully as a child 
might have done; and his last words 
were said with his arms about her waist, 
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and her sweet pale face hidden on his 
breast. 

I went away very softly, and did not 
ask for any tea that evening; but when 
Miss Gurney came up stairs, about ten 
minutes later, there was a new, warm 
light in her eyes, which told me that 
even if the blow fell which would make 
her fatherless, she would not be left as 
ene utterly bereft of comfort. 

Mr. Gurney died a week later. I doubt 
if he ever heard of his daughter’s engage- 
ment; and of course in that season of 
trouble nothing was said of it beyond the 
family ; but though his daughter grieved 
bitterly over her father’s death, and work- 
ed harder than ever to supply his place 
at home and abroad, she did not grow any 
paler, and the new light never left her 
eyes. Lieutenant Scarsdale called every 
other day, and I knew that in the midst 
of her sorrow there was a deep, wonder- 
ful happiness in her gentle heart—a well- 
spring of joy, which made her manner to 
all around more tender and winning day 
by day. 

About this time the Hussars were or- 
dered to Ireland, and for some days after 
their departure the tender rose-color faded 
out of the girl’s cheek; and if one spoke 
of absent friends, there would come a lit- 
tle quiver over the sensitive mouth, which 
told me of whom she was thinking. Also, 
if I was spending the evening there, | no- 
ticed that her manner grew a little—just 
a little—distrait toward ten o’clock. She 
would turn her head as if listening for the 
postman’s knock, and when it came at 
last, a bright, nervous flush would come 
into her face, her lips would part, and 
even the busy, quiet fingers tremble till 
the maid brought her in the expected let- 
ter. Then, after one little glance at the 
well-loved writing, her hands would close 
tenderly over it, the sweet look of peace 
would come back to her fair face, and she 
would strive by extra cordiality and at- 
tention to atone for her momentary dis- 
traction. It must be said that, in pity to 
her and myself, I never tried her patience 
many minutes after the post came in. 

[ am lingering over-long on this part of 
Miss Gurney’s story, yet God knows it 
lasted a brief enough time. How soon he 
began to tire of his love I know not, but 
it cannot have been many weeks after it 
found its requital. It had come to be ar- 
ranged that they were to be married at 
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the end of the first year’s mourning. 
Friends had offered their congratulations, 
and once and again Mrs. Gurney spoke to 
me of the impending event, asking me 
some advice as to future arrangements, 
ete. I think she guessed in some way at 
my love for her daughter, though it was 
never alluded to, and so knew I could 
share in her anxiety for the one being left 
her. She was a weak, clinging woman, 
this widow lady, kind-hearted and pious, 
but not gifted with much penetration or 
quick feeling; and you may be sure | 
never let her know how the subject pain- 
ed me, 

It was in this way that I came to learn 
by and by that Miss Gurney was not as 
happy as heretofore. The mother would 
ask me some little question about the 
Irish mails, or whether the Fifteenth was 


still at the Curragh, showing that they 


did not hear as regularly as before; and 
though I stayed purposely after ten on 
several evenings, and Kate would watch 
for the post as wistfully as ever, no knock 
“ame at the door; and it was piteous to 
see the anxious, beaten look in her face as 
the rapid “rat-tat’’ passed down the 
street, dying gradually away in the dis- 
tance. I used toset myself then to amuse 
and divert her; but though she answered 
with ever-ready sympathy, the paling 
cheek and saddened voice showed me a 
wound too deep for friendly salve. 

And it was only three months since her 
engagement! 

The blow came at last. For more than 
six weeks her strength had been visibly 
failing ; so visibly, indeed, that it went to 
my heart to see the deepening hollows 
under the gray eyes, the harassed, expec- 
tant look in the white-rose face. One day 
I was driven to mention it to her mother ; 
and then it came out that Lieutenant 
Searsdale’s letters, which had been grow- 
ing briefer and colder for some time, had 
of late ceased altogether, although it had 
come to them through a mutual friend 
that he was not only well, but flirting 
away as vigorously as ever in the merry 
city of Dublin, 

‘*[T wanted her to write sharply to 
him,’’ sajd the mother in her confidence, 
*‘or at least to tell him what people are 
saying; but she will not, Dr. Elliott. 
She says that she knew he was light and 
changeable when she accepted him; it 
was for that reason chiefly that she hesi- 
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tated before ; and when at last his impor- 
tunities prevailed, and she promised to be 
his wife, she promised also to trust him 
through good and ill report, to be patient 
and true to him even when he seemed un- 
true to her, and never to leave him till he 
should bid her do so; and so, Dr. Elliott, 
she will not even write to him again lest 
she should seem distrustful or exacting ; 
neither will she let any one say a word of 
blame of him; and all the same it is kill- 
ing her.”’ 

I saw it was; and from my heart L 
cursed the nature which could wantonly 
inflict such pain on the trusting woman- 
hood of her who loved him. More, I did 
all in my power to urge Mrs. Gurney into 
persuading her daughter to write once 
again to her neglectful lover, if only to 
give him an opportunity of explaining his 
silence or asserting his freedom. 

** It may be that he is offended at some- 
thing,”’ I said; * lover’s trifle 
which a word from her could blow away ; 
or it may be that he is anxious to force 
her to break off the engagement. The 
worst of men, Mrs. Gurney, will hardly 
have courage to say to a dady, ‘ 1 am tired 
of you—go your way and let me go mine.’ 
They reserve that form of speech for their 
fitter feminine compeers; and though 
their treatment of both is to all intents 
and purposes alike, they retain sufficient 
grace or shame to prefer trying, by neg- 
lect or coldness, to provoke the lady into 
giving them their congé, rather than make 
the coup on their own account. In either 
case, persuade Miss Gurney to write; it 
will possibly be for her dignity, certainly 
for her happiness.” 

In the end the letter was written—how 
gently and tenderly, all who knew her na- 
ture could guess; and for the next ten 
days Kate Gurney went about among her 
poor people with a hectic spot in each 
thin cheek, and dry, burning eyes, whose 
feverish hunger half broke my heart to 
see. 

Ten days, and no answer came. 

I was dining there one night, and had 
not gone when the last post came in, 
bringing a sounding knock at the door 
which made us all start. She had been 
very pale, very quiet, all the evening ; but 
for once her patience failed her. Witha 
hasty word of apology she rose up from 
her chair and went out to the hall. We, 
left behind, could hear through the closed 
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door the sharp click of the letter-box, fol- 
lowed by a minute of total silence; then 
one hoarse, smothered ery—‘*‘ Oh, my 
God! my God!” and a heavy fall. 

She was lying face downwards cn the 
ground when we went out, the letter 
crushed in her hand, and no life or move- 
ment in the blank white face and rigid 
limbs. I carried her up stairs to her bed, 
and there she lay for twenty-four hours, 
to all appearance dead as an unburied 


corpse. Even when the strong remedies 
of one of the first London physicians, 
joined to my unremitting care, had 


brought her round in some degree, the 
only sign of life she gave was a low, 
heavy moaning before sinking back again 
Into unconsciousness. 

Dr. Albatross told me in confidence he 
thought Miss Gurney had got her death- 
blow ; and my heart echoed the sad fore- 
boding, for Kate’s mother in her heavy 
trouble had given me that crumpled let- 
ter, and my blood boiled as [ read the few 
words in which a heartless libertine had 
crushed out this good and true-hearted 
woman’s life. 

It was not more than a dozen lines, 
headed with the Scarsdale crest, and 
written neatly and clearly, without one 
blot or erasure. It must have been the 
fruit of careful study, and have cost many 
rough copies to have produced so polish- 
ed a work; and after beginning ‘* My 
Dear Miss Gurney,’’ it went on to say 
that much grave thought of late had 
shown the writer that it would be unfair 
to persuade his reader to leave her com- 
fortable home for the constant change 
and misery of barrack life, under the dis- 
advantage of an income as wretchedly 
sinall as theirs would be; that according- 
ly the dictates of conscience (!) obliged 
him to give her back her promise, a reso- 
lution to which he was the more com- 
pelled by the sense of his own unfitness, 
from nature and circumstances, to make 
Miss Gurney happy. After which he 
added the usual stereotyped expressions 
of regard and esteem for the woman he 
was betraying, trusted she would forgive 
him any pain or annoyance he might 
have caused her, and wound up by sign- 
ing himself, ** Yours most sincerely ”’ 
(Good God, what blasphemy !), ** Guy 
Scarsdale.”’ 

And I, reading, wondered how He who 
rules above could permit so utterly base 
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and worthless a scoundrel to cumber the 
ground ; for if ever an honest man longed 
to take such a coward by the throat, and 
choke the wretched life out of him, I did 
that day. We put the letter behind the 
fire that same night. It was not well 
that, in the event of her recovery, Kate 
Gurney should ever cast eyes on 1t again, 

She lay between life and death for 
many weeks, hardly touching food, at 
times fevered and wandering; or else 
lying half unconscious, with closed eyes 
and furrowed brow. During all that time 
I never heard, even in her delirium, one 
word of anger against the man who had 
wronged her. All that ever reached our 
ears was that first ery of agony, and now 
and then the more pitiful reproach, 
** Guy, Guy, how could you? Oh! love, 
how could you?’’—nothing more, not one 
word. 

Before she was out of danger, Mrs. 
Gurney broke down. Without her daugh- 
ter she was like a feeble plant torn from its 
stick. Indeed, even I, who knew so well 
Miss Gurney’s quiet life of usefulness and 
sympathy, failed to realize all she was-to 
her weak and widowed mother, who havy- 
ing leant on her husband till, like too 
many of our city clergymen, he dropped 
and died in harness, worn out by incessant 
toil, had since his death clung with like 
impotent trust to her daughter, and that 
prop also removed, had sunk at once. 

From the day when Dr. Albatross told 
her that in all human probability her 
daughter would never walk forth in 
God’s sunlight again, the helpless, harm- 
less woman broke down and faded away; 
and the first thing that roused Miss Gur- 
ney to the life still left her, was the ces- 
sation of the half-childish murmurs and 
wailings which had borne witness to the 
mother’s sorrow, and then the tidings 
that, removed from the room where quiet 
was so essential, she had taken to her bed 
—to die. 

Kate Gurney rose up from hers then, 
and never left her parent till she had 
kissed the trembling lips for the last time, 
smoothed the pillow under the gray head, 
and closed the sightless eyes in death. 
Then, when there was nothing more to 
do, she went back to her couch, and never 
left it again till two hours before she died. 

Of eourse, we doctors called this filial 
devotion utter madness, and asserted that 
it had cut off the one faint hope that per- 
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fect rest and freedom from agitation 
might have given for her ultimate re- 
covery. I am not going into technicali- 
ties here; it is enough that the long anx- 
iety and double shock had affected heart 
and spine equally ; and the dictum went 
fourth that, though she might live for 
years, so she might die at any moment, 
and in either case she could. never walk 
abroad again, never rise from bed or sofa 
in this world. 

| think I see now the patient smile on 
her wan face as she said : 

** God's will be done. I suppose it is 
for some good, since He wills it. I am 
glad He bas taken my mother into his 
care, now mine is useless any more.’’ 

I wonder could any onlooker count up 
the amount of good done by that helpless 
woman, during the eighteen years she 
lay on her sofa in the little parlor at Car- 
oline Place? 

Fain would [ have made her my wife, 
when | thought the first sharpness of her 
sorrow had had time to wear off, but I 
never got my prayer uttered. She di- 
vined what I was going to say, and stop- 
ped me by a word whose exceeding gen- 
tleness only added force to its decision. 
It was then I knew that her life was to 
be sacred to the memory of the man who 
was to have been her husband, and whose 
desertion had made him dead to her as 
though she were his widow indeed. 

The justice of this world generally re- 
gards jilted women with a sort of scorn- 
ful pity, nearly allied to contempt. Miss 
Gurney’s misfortune seemed to procure 
her even a larger share of affectionate 
respect than had ever been her lot. 

Her couch was drawn into the window 
where stood her work-table and flower- 
stand, and where day after day she look- 
ed out on the high dead wall of the 
Foundling grounds, and the stunted trees 
growing in the railings outsideit. When 
I pitied her on the dulness of her pros- 
pect, however, she only smiled, and said : 

‘* Why, I can watch the leaves burst- 
ing into green, and turning to gold as 
tlhe year goes round, and I hear the birds 
singing in the branches, and the laughter 
of the children at play in the Foundling 
grounds, You must not abuse my win- 


dow, Dr. Elliott.”’ 

Also, when pressed to move her home 
to a pleasanter locality, she always gave 
the same answer : 
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** All the happiness of my life has been 
bound up in this little house. It would 
be very ungrateful to leave it for another 
because the happiness has gone away be- 
fore me.”’ 

And so Miss Gurney held her ground 
from girlhood to womanhoc 1, never stir- 
ring. Wealth came to her through the 
death of a relation, and she spent it free- 
ly on the poor who had so long blessed 
her name ; and the poor came to her now 
that she could no longer go to them ; 
children to be taught, maidens to be 
counselled, widows to be comforted, or- 
phans to be cared for—all came to Miss 
Gurney, and went away happier and bet- 
ter fur her gentle ministration. That 
little sofa in the window was the Jordan 
where many a destitute wretch was heal- 
ed from want and misery and sin. Ay, 
sin, for none were too depraved or too 
guilty to be reached by Miss Gurney’s 
mercy. The rector was her guide, | her 
prime minister; and between us, as the 
years went on, we provided her with work 
enough to do and to spare. 

Sometimes I feared she was wearing 
herself out; but one could not see the 
white, wistful face, and wasted form in 
its long black dress, without feeling that 
any work would be blessed which led her 
to the home for whieh her bruised spirit 
craved, 

That home was reached at last. 

Nearly twenty years had passed from 
the day of that fatal letter, when I was 
called to attend an invalid nobleman at 
the West End. He had been ill for some 
time; but acrisis in the disease had come 
on, and the family surgeon called in my 
assistance to his noble patient. 

The first day | went 1 was received by 
a young and very pretty girl, whom | 
imagined to be my patient's daughter un- 
til she introduced herself as Lady Scars- 
dale, with a merry little laugh at my mis- 
take; and then, though the name struck 
me painfully, | never guessed at its be- 
longing to any one but sme distant rela- 
tion of the young lieutenant of former 
days, till on being taken to the sufferer’s 
bedside, I recognized at once in the stern- 
looking, bearded man the individual of 
all others whom [ most despised. 

He did not recognize meat all. Froma 
thin, pale, fair-haired man, I had grown 
into a burly, bald-headed, gray-whisker- 
ed old fellow, as unlike my former self as 
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possible ; and as for my name, that was 
too common to attract attention. 

It was not pleasant for me to be agtend- 
ing Lord Scarsdale; but he was in a very 
bad way, and [ had consented to give my 
services before | knew who required them ; 
besides, the illness under which he labor- 
ed was supposed to be my specialty, so I 
could not in conscience throw up the 
case. 

You may be sure I said no word to Miss 
Gurney of my new patient. 

L soon found out that Lord Scarsdale’s 
home was anything but a happyone. He 
had married thus late in life a young and 
giddy girl, whom he loved warmly, but 
with a jealous, moody, exacting affection, 
which rather repelled than attracted its 
object. 

She had indeed fallen in loye with him 
for the name of his past conquests, and 
for the fascination of manner he still re- 
tained ; but the marriage had turned out 
worse than ill. He had drank out pleas- 
ure to the dregs, and now only wanted 
rest and quiet for the remainder of his 
life. She was beginning hers, wilful as 
a child, restless as a kitten, and desper- 
ately fond of love and admiration. 

Of course he was furiously jealous; 
men who have been false and fickle all 
their lives never believe in the fidelity of 
others ; and in consequence he made him- 
self so disagreeable to his young wife, 
that she took to flirting in real earnest ; 
and at the time I was called in, ‘* Scars- 
dale’s jealousy and his wife’s beauty and 
frivolity ’’ had become a by-word with 
the inhabitants of Belgravia, male and fe- 
male. Some one else had become a by- 
word, too, in connection with Lady Scars- 
dale, and that was a certain Captain 
Swinburn, of the Tenth Royals, who came 
to the house pretty well every other day, 
and seemed to be working on little Lady 
Scarsdale’s vanity with impunity now her 
lord lay ill in bed. 

Of course it was no business of mine, 
and I ought to have been rather glad of a 
break-up*in the home of one who had 
shown himself such an utter blackguard 
in days gone by ; but somehow the affair 
troubled me. I could not help liking the 
pretty, childish little wife, who with all 
her nonsense and vanity seemed innocent 
enough at heart. Besides, like most 
Englishmen, I ohject to seeing a man’s 
household gods tarnished and destroyed. 
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I did not know how frail were the Lares 
and Penates in this case, or perhaps Miss 
Gurney had inoculated me with some of 
her mercy, fur I confess to feeling terri- 
bly shocked and grieved when, one wet 
winter evening, as Il was on my way home 
from Lord Scarsdale’s for the last time— 
he having been pronounced cured, and 
able to go outagain into the world on the 
morrow—l encountered a shivering, half- 
sobbing female in the street, who asked 
me which was the turning to the South 
Kensington railway station, and whom [ 
recognizedas Lady Searsdale! When she 
recognized me, she fainted. 

I took her into a chemist’s shop, and 
there it came out that she was in the act 
of leaving her home and husband forever. 
‘* He was cruel; he did not love her; he 
hated her ways; and she had written to 
tell him she had gone, and would never 
go back—never!”’’ It all came out in 
floods of hysterical tears; and this much 
more, that Captain Swinburn was wait- 
ing fur her at the South Kensington sta- 
tion, and had promised to take her to an 
aunt of his—some lady living in Jersey, I 
think. 

In plain words, half in innocence, half 
in wilfulness, she was rushing into irre- 
trievable ruin. 

I don’t know all I said to her, nor yet 
half. It was of very little avail. 1 know 
I found myself insisting on Lord Sears- 
dule’s trust and love with an eloquence 
which astonished myself, and _ finally 
threatening to take her straight back to 
him unless she would give up her pro- 
ject, at least for that night. 

It was an awfully hard task. 
bed and wept, and would gladly, I know, 
have returned home but for fear of her 
husband. ‘* He was so harsh ; and as for 
her own people, they were worse, and 
would simply hand her over to his jus- 
tice ’’ (she shivered-at the mere idea) ; 
‘*and Captain Swinburn said his aunt 
was so kind.”’ 

Then I spoke my mind to her, and si- 
lenced any further mention of Captain 
Swinburn’s aunt, though when she saw 
how far she had gone on her downward 
path, it only increased her terrified refu- 
sal to trust herself to her husband’s mercy. 

I was at my wits’ end. 

It was getting late. We were near the 
station, and Captain Swinburn might ap- 
pear at any moment looking for the run- 
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uway, in which case my influence would 
be nil; 0. Lord Scarsdale might have got 
the letter left for him, and have acted on 
it ina way to prevent his wife’s return. 
In despair what to do, my thoughts fled 
to my only woman helper, Miss Gurney— 
yet how to disturb her in such a cause! 

In the end, and more as if acting by 
the pressure of some unseen foree than 
my own will, I found myself and my cap- 
tive in a cab en route for Caroline Place ; 
and there I left Lady Scarsdale cowering 
over the dining-room fire—her guileless- 
ness proved by the docility with which 
she had let me bring her to this out-of- 
the-way place—while I went up to Miss 
Gurney and told her my story. I had re- 
solved on concealing Lady Scarsdale’s 
name, and had cautioned that young lady 
against betraying it; but in the flurry of 
my mind I had forgotten to provide my- 
self with another, and, lo and behold! as 
soon as ever I got excited in my tale, out 
slipped the real name. 

Miss Gurney turned as white as death, 
and put her hand to her side. 

For the moment I thought I had killed 
her, and could have killed myself for so 
doing ; but she rallied quickly, and then 
there was nothing for me but to tell the 
whole truth, and apologize for having 
brought Lady Scarsdale. 

She looked at me with a sort of divine 
reproach in her eyes, and said simply, ‘‘ I 
think it was God sent you. Now bring 
her to me, while you go and tell her hus- 
band where she is.”’ 

Without a word I obeyed, and when I 
had led Lady Scarsdale to the couch where 
lay the pure-spirited woman she had sup- 
planted, I went away on my errand. 

Unfortunately I was too late. Lord 
Scarsdale, feeling better, had risen, gone 
to his wife’s room, found the note there 
left for him, read it, and having ordered 
out the carriage, had been driven off to— 
the Great Northern! Of course I could 
do nothing but wait his return, and that 
did not take place till six o’clock in the 
morning, when he came in, gaunt, fierce- 
eyed, and ghastly, after his fruitless pur- 
suit. 

I saw in his face my task would be no 
easy one. 

He would not listen to a word. His 
wife had left him, and should never re- 
turn. 

I argued, I pleaded, I urged her youth, 
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her innocence, the fact of my having 
saved her, the sin of throwing her back 
on herself, 

He was impenetrable, and declared his 
intention of immediately taking steps to 
procure a divorce, and thus give his wife 
the freedom her own letter said she 
craved ; also he would advertise her pa- 
rents of their daughter’s misconduct. Of 
course | knew what alone would be the 
result of such treatment on a wilful, im- 
pulsive girl of nineteen; and failing all 
else I took higher ground, reminded Lord 
Scarsdale of our earlier acquaintance, and 
asked him, with sufficient contempt, if he 
had never sinned against faith and honor 
that he was so stern in his judgments. 

He started at that, reddened hotly, and 
said, ‘‘I remember your name now. I 
thought your voice familiar, and I excuse 
your manner because you are right; but 
don’t speak of that now. She was the 
only good woman that ever loved me, and 
I was worse than a villain—a fool when I 
left her. Let that pass; my life has been 
sufficiently cursed since then, and I have 
heard she died long ago—God bless her! 
You say I sinned; I did, and my sin has 
found me out. So may it do with my 
wife; and now, doctor, good-by, and 
leave me.”’ 

What was I todo with him? I was not 
going to bring my gentle friend’s name 
again into the discussion, or let him know 
she yet lived and mourned him. I had 
simply said his wife was with a lady 
friend ; and now, irritated by his obstina- 
cy and by old recollections, I fairly lost 
my temper. LHe lost his also, and so we 
parted. 

In utter despair [ went back to Miss 
Gurney. Lady Scarsdale was there, sub- 
dued and penitent enough now, and eager 
to return and ask her husband's pardon, 
which Kate, judging from her own gener- 
ous nature, had persuaded her was await- 
ing her. 

It seemed cruel to undeceive the child, 
and knowing what a fitful, impressiona- 
ble little creature she was, I shrank from 
the result of her discovering herself a dis- 
graced woman. Yet I had left Lord 
Scarsdale writing to his lawyer. 

In my despair I told Miss Gurney the 
case was hopeless. 

To my surprise, almost my terror, she, 
who had never risen to her feet for nearly 
twenty years, sat up, and saying, ‘* Then 
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I must take her to her hushand, for noth- 
ing is hopeless under God,”’ stood up all 
white and trembling, like a spirit. 

I sprang forward to catch her, thinking 
she would fall; but only steadying her- 
self by my arm, and silencing all my re- 
monstrances, she crossed the room to her 
bedchamber, herself put on her bonnet 
and cloak; then taking my arm again, 
and holding Lady Searsdale by the hand, 
went down to the cab which was in wait- 
ing at the door. 

It was useless to try to dissuade her; 
she moved and spoke with the decision of 
one inspired, and when seated in the cab 
did not even lean back, but held Lady 
Scarsdale’s hand tightly, and only said : 

‘* Pray, pray that [ may not fail on the 
way!”’ 

I saw her own lips moving silently all 
the journey. 

When we reached Scarsdale House we 
were told his lordship was in the library, 
and accordingly I led the two ladies into 
the dining-room which adjoined the for- 
mer apartment, and left them there. The 
wife sank down on a chair at once, crim- 
soned and trembling with fear and shame ; 
but Miss Gurney kissed her reassuringly, 
then turned and walked straight to the 
library door, knocked gently, and without 
waiting for an answer turned the handle 
and entered. 

Lord Searsdale was writing, with his 
back to the door. He must have thought 
it was a servant, for he said harshly, 
‘* They are not ready yet, William ;”’ but 
Miss Gurney crossed the room, and lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, said very 
gently : 

** Guy, I have come here with your wife 
to ask you to forgive her and take her 
home again.”’ 

If it had been a voice from the other 
world, he could not have sprung to his feet 
more suddenly. She stood still before 
him, tall, pale, and pure, looking in her 
deep mourning dress, with the light in 
her loving eyes, and the wavy line of 
gold-brown hair under her black bonnet, 
so little aged, so little altered from the or- 
phan girl he had last held in his arms ere 
he went to Lreland twenty years ago, that 
his face blanched as he gasped out: 

‘Kate! is ityou? And I thought you 
had died. Good God, how you must de- 
spise me! And yet you can forgive —’’ 
Her patient mouth quivered a little. 
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‘* Nay,”’ she said simply, ‘I forgave 
you long ago, Guy, and for that reason I 
have come to you to-day to ask you to for- 
give your young wife, who has been very 
foolish, but not guilty, Guy; and who 
has promised me to confide more in her 
husband’s love for the future. You will 
let her do so if I ask you, dear, will you 
not?” 

He could not speak. Shame, and per- 
haps the sense of what he had thrown 
away, held him silent. But he knelt 
down and kissed her hands as though she 
were a queen. 

She let him kiss them, and then just 
touched his bowed head with her slight 
fingers, saying something very softly, 
which only he heard. 

Five minutes later Lady Scarsdale was 
weeping out her repentance in her hus- 
band’s arms, and I was leading Miss Gur- 
ney back to the cab. 

Hier hand was pressed on her heart, and 
the shadow of a great pain was in her 
face ; but she never spoke the whole way, 
and when we reached the door I had to 
carry her up stairs to her couch. There 
was no color in her cheek when [ laid her 
down, and her eyes were closed, but when 
I went to ring the bell for wine or other 
restoratives, she put out her hand saying : 

** Dr. Elliott.” 

** Yes, my dear.”’ 

** Don’t go. It—is ended now.’ 

‘Oh, my friend! how could you—— 

‘Hush! I could not help it. Don’t 
scold me now, bet ask him to be very 
gentle with her, and say——’”’ 

** What?’ (L could hardiy hear.) 

**Say L prayed God to bless them 
both.’’ 

They were the last words she ever ut- 
tered. After that her head fell back, she 
sighed once or twice like a tired child, 
and so died, with a smile on her pale lips 
to the end. . 

I took her message to Lord Scarsdale. 
I believe he has respected it, for his wife 
is a very happy and discreet woman now. 
They wanted to make a friend of me, but 
that might not be. 

I am only a plain medical man, but I 
loved Kate Gurney from my soul, and L 
believe Lord Searsdale was as much her 
murderer as though he had put a knife in 
her tender heart twenty years ago. 

We two can never break bread together. 

THEoporE Girt. 
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ECEMBER 28, 1872.—In Rome 
A again for the last three days—that 
second visit, which, if the first is not fol- 
lowed by a fatal illness in Florence, the 
story goes that one is doomed to pay. I 
didn’t drink of the Fountain of Trevi 
when I was here before ; but I feel as if I 
had drank of the Tiber itself. Neverthe- 
less, as I drove from the station in the 
evening, | wondered what I should think 
of Rome at this first glimpse if I didn’t 
know it. All manner of evil, I am afraid. 
Paris, as I passed along the Boulevards 
three evenings before, to take the train, 
was swarming and glittering as befits a 
great capital. Here, in the black, nar- 
row, crooked, empty streets, I saw noth- 
ing for a city to build an eternity upon. 
But there were new gas lamps round the 
spouting Triton in the Piazza Barberini 
and a newspaper stall on the corner of the 
Condotti and the Corso—salient signs 
that Rome Aad become a capital. An 
hour later I walked up to the Via Grego- 
riana by the Piazza di Spagna. It was 
all silent and deserted, and the great 
flight of steps looked surprisingly small. 
Everything seemed meagre, dusky, pro- 
vincial. Could Rome, after all, be such 
an entertaining place? That queer old 
rococo garden gateway at the top of the 
Gregoriana stirred an old memory; it 
awoke into a consciousness of the deli- 
cious mildness of the air, and very soon, 
in a little crimson drawing-room, I con- 
cluded that Rome was pleasant enough. 
. . . Everything is dear (in the way 
of lodgings) ; but it hardly matters, as 
everything is taken and some one else is 
paying for it. I must make up my mind 
to be but half comfortable. But it seems 
a shame here to care for one’s comfort or 
to be perplexed by the economical side of 
life. The intellectual side is so intense 
that you feel as if you ought to live on 
the mere atmosphere—the historic whis- 
perings, the nameless romantic intima- 
tions. Literally, what an atmosphere it 
is! The weather is perfect, the sky as 
blue as the most exploded tradition fames 
it, the whole air glowing and throbbing 
with lovely color. . . . Paris glitters 
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with gaslight! And oh, the monotonous 
miles of rain-washed asphalte ! 

80¢h.—L have had nothing to do with 
the ‘*ceremonies.’”’ In fact 1 believe 
there have hardly been any—no midnight 
mass at the Sistine chapel, no silver 
trumpets at St. Peter’s. Everything is 
remorselessly clipped and curtailed—the 
Vatican in mourning. But I saw it in 
its superbest scarlet in ’69. ; 
I went yesterday with L. to the Co- 
lonna gardens—an adventure which 
would have reconverted me to Rome if 
the thing were not already done. It’sa 
rare old place—rising in mouldy, bosky 
terraces, and mossy stairways, and wind- 
ing walks, from the back of the palace to 
the top of the Quirinal. It’s the grand 
style of gardening, and resembles the 
present natural manner as a chapter of 
Johnsonian rhetoric resembles a piece of 
clever contemporary prose. ut it’s a bet- 
ter style in horticulture than in litera- 
ture; 1 prefer one of the long-drawn 
blue-green Colonna vistas, with a maim- 
ed and mossy-coated garden goddess at 
the end, to the finest possible quotation 
from a last-century classic. Perhaps the 
best thing there is the old orangery with 
its trees in fantastic terra-cotta tubs. 
The late afternoon light was gilding the 
monstrous jars and suspending golden 
checkers among the golden-fruited leaves. 
Or perhaps the best thing is the broad 
terrace with its mossy balustrade, and its 
benches, and its ruin of the great naked 
Torre di Nerone (IL think) which might 
look stupid if its rosy brickwork didn’t 
take such a color in the blue air. It’sa 
very good thing at any rate to stroll and 
talk there in the afternoon sunshine. 

January 2d, 1873.—Two or three drives 
with A. To St. Paul’s west of the Walls 
and back by a couple of old churches on 
the Aventine. I was freshly struck with 
the rare picturesqueness of the little Pro- 
testant cemetery at the gate, lying in the 
shadow of the black, sepulchral Pyramid 
and the thick-growing black cypresses. 
Bathed in the clear Roman light, the place 
seems intensely funereal. [ don’t know 
whether it should make one in love with 
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death to lie there; it certainly makes 
death seem terribly irrevocable. The 
weight of a tremendous past seems to 
press upon the flowery sod, and the sleep- 
er’s mortality feels the contact of all the 
mortality with which the brilliant air is 
tainted. . . The restored Basilica 
is incredibly splendid. It seems a last 
pompous effort of formal Catholicism, and 
there are few more striking emblems of 
later Rome—the Rome foredoomed to see 
Vietor Emanuel in the Quirinal—the 
tome of abortive councils and unheeded 
anathemas. It rises there, gorgeous and 
useless, on its miasmatic site, with an 
air of conscious bravado, like a florid 
advertisement of the superabundance of 
faith. Within, it is magnificent, and its 
magnificence has no shabby places—a 
rare thing in Rome. Marble and mosaic, 
alabuster and malachite, lapis and por- 
phyry incrust it from pavement to cor- 
nice, and flash back their polished lights 
at each other with such a splendor of 
effect that you seem to stand at the heart 
of some immense prismatic crystal. One 
has to come to Italy to know marbles and 
love them. I remember the fascination 
of the first great show of them I saw at 
Venice—at the Scalzi and the Gesuiti. 
Color has in no other form so cool and 
unfading a purity and lustre. Softness 
of tone and hardness of substance—isn’t 
that the sum of the artist’s desire? G., 
with his beautiful, caressing, open-lipped 
Roman utterance, which is so easy to un- 
derstand, and, to my ear, so finely sugges- 
tive of Latin, urged upon us the charms 
of a return by the Aventine, to see a cou- 
ple of old churches. . . The best is 
Santa Sabina, a very fine old structure of 
the fifth century, mouldering in its dusky 
solitude and consuming its own antiquity. 
What a massive heritage Christianity 
and Catholicism are having here! What 
a substantial fact, in all its decay, is this 
memorial Christian temple, outliving its 
uses among the sunny gardens and vine- 
yards! It has a noble nave, filled with a 
stale smell which (like that of the onion) 
brought tears to my eyes, and bordered 
with twenty-four fluted marble columns 
of pagan origin. The crudely primitive 
‘little mosaics along the entablature are 
‘extremely curious. A Dominican monk, 
still young, who showed us the church, 
seemed a creature generated from its 
musty shadows and odors. His physiog- 
nomy was wonderfully de /’empiloi, and 
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his voice, which was most agreeable, had 
the strangest jaded humility. His lugu- 
brious salute and sanctimonious imper- 
sonal appropriation of my departing franc 
would have been a master-touch on the 
stage. While we were still in the church 
a bell rang which he had to go and an- 
swer, and as he came back and approach- 
ed us along the nave, he made with his 
white gown and hood and his cadaverous 
face, ngainst the dark church background, 
one of those pictures which, thank the 
Muses, haven't yet been reformed out of 
Italy. It was strangely like the mental 
pictures suggested in reading certain 
plays and poems. We got back into the 
carriage and talked of profane things, and 
went home to dinner—drifting recklessly, 
it seemed to me, from ssthetic luxury to 
material. 

On the 31st we went to the musical ves- 
per-service at the Gesi—hitherto done 
so splendidly before the Pope and the 
cardinals. The manner of it was elo- 
quent of change—no Pope, no cardinals, 
and indifferent music; but a great pic- 
turesqueness, nevertheless. The church 
is gorgeous: late Renaissance, of great 
proportions, and full, like so many others, 
but ina preéminent degree, of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Romanism. It 
dvesn’t impress the imagination, but it 
keenly irritates the curiosity ; suggests 
no legends, but innumerable anecdotes, & 
la Stendhal. There is a vast dome, filled 
with a florid concave fresco of tumbling, 
foreshortened angels, and all over the 
ceilings and cornices there is a wonderful 
outlay of dusky gildings and mouldings. 
There are various Bernini saints and ser- 
aphs in stucco-sculpture, astride of the 
tablets and door-tops, backing against 
their rusty machinery of coppery nimbi 
and egg-shaped cloudlets. Marble, dam- 
ask, and tapers in gorgeous profusion. 
The high altar a great screen of twink- 
ling chandeliers. The choir perched in 
a little loft high up in the right transept, 
like a balcony ina side-scene at the opera, 
and indulging in surprising roulades and 
flourishes. . . . Near me sat a hand- 
some, opulent-looking nun—possibly an 
abbess or friaress of noble lineage. Can 
a gentle friaress listen to a fine operatic 
baritone in such a sumptuous temple, and 
receive none but ascetic impressions? 
What a cross-fire of influences does Cath- 
olicism provide ! 

January 4th.—A drive with H. out 
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of the Porta San Giovanni, along the Via 
Appia Nuova. More and more beautiful 
as you get well away from the walls, and 
the great view opens out before you—the 
rolling green-brown dells and flats of the 
Campagna, the long, disjointed arcade of 
the aqueducts, the deep-shadowed blue 
of the Alban mountains, touched into 
pale lights by their scattered towns. We 
stopped at the ruined basilica of San Ste- 
fano, an affair of the filth century, rather 
meaningless without a learned compan- 
ion. But the perfect little sepulchral 
chambers of the Pancratii, disinterred be- 
neath the church, tell their own tale—in 
their hardly dimmed frescoes, their beau- 
tiful sculptured coffin, and great sepul- 
chral slab. Better still is the tomb of the 
Valerii adjoining it—a single chamber 
with an arched roof, covered with stucco 
mouldings, perfectly intact, exquisite fig- 
ures and arabesques, as sharp and delicate 
as if the plasterer’s scaffold had just been 
taken from under them. Strange enough 
to think of these things—so many of 
them as there are—surviving their long 
earthly obscuration in this perfect shape, 
and coming up like long-lost divers from 
the sea of time. 

16¢h.—A delightful walk last Sunday 
with Z. to Monte Mario. We drove to 
the Porta Angelica, the little gate hidden 
behind the right wing of Bernini’s colon- 
nade, and strolled thence up the winding 
road to the Villa Mellini, where one of 
the greasy peasants huddled under the 
wall in the sun admits you for half a 
frane into the finest old ilex-walk in Italy. 
(As fine there may be, but not a finer.) 
It is all vaulted gray-green shade, with 
blue Campagna stretches in the inter- 
stices. The day was perfect. The still 
sunshine, as we sat at the twisted base of 
the old trees, seemed to have the drowsy 
hum of midsummer. The charm of Ital- 
ian vegetation is something indefinable. 
in a certain cheapness and thinness of 
substance (as compared with the Eng- 
lish), it reminds me of our own, and it is 
relatively dry enough and pale enough to 
explain the contempt of many unimagina- 
tive Britons. But it has a kind of idle 
abundance and wantonness, a romantic 
shabbiness and dishevelment which ap- 
peals to one’s tenderest perceptions. At 
the Villa Mellini is the famous lonely pine 
which ‘‘ tells’? so in the landscape from 
other points, bought off from destruction 
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by (I believe) Lord Beaumont. He, at 
least, was not an unimaginative Briton. 
As you stand under it, its far-away, shal- 
low dome, supported on a single column 
almost white enough to be marble, seems 
to dwell in the dizziest depths of the blue. 
Its pale gray-blue boughs and its silvery 
stem make a wonderful harmony with 
the ambient air. The Villa Mellini is full 
of the elder Italy of one’s imagination— 
the Italy of Boccaccio. There are twenty 
places where his story-tellers might have 
sat round on the grass. Outside the villa 
walls, beneath the overcrowding orange 
boughs, straggled old Italy as well, but 
not in Boceaccio’s velvet—a row of ragged 
and livid contadini ; some simply stupid 
in their squalor, but some good square 
brigands of romance (or of reality), with 
matted locks and terribly sullen eyes. 

A couple of days later I walked for old 
acquaintance sake over to San Onofrio. 
The approach is one of the dirtiest adven- 
tures in Rome, and though the view is 
fine from the little terrace, the church and 
convent are of a meagre and musty pat- 
tern. Yet here—almost like pearls in a 
dunghill—are hidden mementoes of two 
of the most exquisite of Italian minds. 
Torquato Tasso spent the last months of 
his life here, and I saw his room and va- 
rious warped and faded reiics. ‘The most 
interesting is a cast of his face, taken af- 
ter death—looking, like all such casts, 
very gallant and distinguished. But who 
should look so if not he? . . . Ina 
little shabby, chilly corridor adjoining, is 
a fresco of Leonardo, a Virgin and Child, 
with the donatorio. It is very small, 
simple, and faded, but it has all the art- 
ist’s magic. It has that mocking, illu- 
sive refinement, that hint of a vague ar- 
riere-pensée, Which marks every stroke of 
Leonardo’s brush. Is it the perfection of 
irony or the perfection of tenderness? 
What does he mean, what does he affirm, 
what does he deny? Magic wouldn't be 
magic if we could explain it. As I glane- 
ed from the picture to the poor, stupid 
little red-faced frate at my side, I fancied 
it might pass for an elegant epigram on 
monasticism. Certainly, at any rate, 
there is more mind in’it than under all 
the monkish tonsures it has seen coming 
and going these three hundred years. 

2ist.—T'he last three or four days I 
have regularly spent a couple of hours 
from noon baking myself in the sun, on 
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the Pincio, to get rid of a cold. The 
weather perfect and the crowd (especially 
to-day) amazing. Such a staring, loung- 
ing, dandified, amiable crowd! Who 
does the vulgar, stay-at-home work of 
Rome? All the grandees and half the 
foreigners are there in their carriages, the 
bourgeoisie on foot, staring at them, and 
the beggars lining all the approaches. 
The great difference between public places 
in America and Europe is in the number 
of unoccupied people, of every age and 
condition, sitting about, early and late, 
on benches, and gazing at you, from your 
hat to your boots, as you pass. Europe 
is certainly the continent of staring. The 
ladies on the Pincio have to run the 
gauntlet ; but they seem to do so compla- 
cently enough. ‘The European woman is 
brought up to the sense of having a defi- 
nite part (in the way of manners) to play 
in public. To lie back in a barouche 
alone, balancing a parasol, and seeming 
to ignore the extremely immediate gaze 
of two serried ranks of male creatures on 
each side of her path, save here and there 
to recognize one of them with an imper- 
ceptible nod, is one of her daily duties. 
The number of young men here who lead 
a purely contemplative life is enormous. 
They muster in especial force on the Pin- 
cio, but the Corso all day is thronged with 
them. ‘They are well dressed, good-hu- 
mored, good-looking, polite; but they 
seem neyer to do a harder stroke of work 
than to stroll from the Piazza Colonna to 
the Hotel de Rome, or vice versa. Some 
of them don’t even stroll, but stand lean- 
ing by the hour against the doorways, 
sucking the knobs of their canes, feeling 
their back hair, and settling their shirt 
cuffs. At my café in the morning some 
of them stroll in, already (at nine o’clock) 
in light gloves. But they order nothing, 
turn on their heels, glance at the mirrors, 
and stroll out again. When it rains they 
herd under the portes-cochéres and in the 
smaller cafés. . . . Yesterday Prince 
Humbert’s little primogenito was on the 
Pincio in an open landau, with his gov- 
erness. Hie isa sturdy, blond little fel- 
low, and the image of the King. They 
had stopped to listen to the music, and the 
crowd was planted about the carriage 
wheels, staring and criticising under the 
child’s snub little nose, It seemed to be 
bold, cynical curiosity, without the slight- 
est manifestation of ‘loyalty,’ and it 





gave me a singular sense of the vulgariza- 
tion of Rome under the new régime, 
W hen the Pope drove abroad it was a sol- 
emn spectacle ; even if you neither kneel- 
ed nor uncovered, you were irresistibly 
impressed, But the Pope never stopped 
to listen to opera tunes, and he had no lit- 
tle popelings, under the charge of superi- 
or nurse-maids, whom you might take lib- 
erties with. The family at the Quirinal 
make something of a merit, I believe, of 
their modest and inexpensive way of life. 
The merit is great; but, picturesquely, 
what a change for the worse from a dis- 
pensation which proclaimed stateliness as 
a part of itsessence. The ‘‘ divinity that 
doth hedge a king ”’ is pretty well on the 
wane apparently. But how many more 
fine old traditions will the extremely senti- 
mental traveller miss in the Italians over 
whom that little jostled prince in the lan- 
dau will have come into his kinghood? . . 
But the Pincio has a great charm ; it is a 
great resource. I am forever being re- 
minded of the ‘‘ sesthetic luxury ”’ of liv- 
ing in Rome. To be able to choose of an 
afternoon fora lounge (respectfully speak- 
ing) between St. Peter’s and the Pincio 
(counting nothing else), is a proof that 
if in Rome you may suffer from ennui, at 
least your ennui has a throbbing soul in 
it. It is something to say for the Pincio, 
that you don’t always choose St. Peter’s. 
Sometimes [ lose patience with its air of 
eternai idleness; but at others this very 
idleness is balm to one’s conscience. Life 
on just these terms seems so easy, so mo- 
notonvusly sweet, that you feel as if it 
would be unsafe—really unwise—to 
change. The Roman atmosphere is most 
distinctly demoralizing. 

26¢h.—With X. to the Villa Medici— 
perhaps on the whole the most enchanting 
place in Rome. The part of the garden 
called the Boschetto has a kind of incred- 
ible, impossible charm ; an upper terrace, 
behind locked gates, covered with a little 
dusky forest of evergreen oaks. Such a 
deliciously dim light—such a soft suffu- 
sion of tender, gray-green tones—such a 
company of gnarled and twisted little 
miniature trunks—dwarfs playing wish 
each other at being giants—and such a 
shower of golden sparkles playing in from 
the glowing west! At the end of the 
wood is a steep, circular mound, up which 
the little trees scramble amain, with a 
long, mossy staircase climbing up to a 
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belvedere. This staircase, rising suddenly 
out of the leafy dusk, to you don’t see 
where, is delightfully fantastic. You ex- 
pect to see an old woman in a crimson 
petticoat, with a distaff, come hobbling 
down and turn into a fairy, and offer you 
three wishes. I should wish one wasn’t 
obliged to be a Frenchman to come and 
live and dream and work at the Académie 
de France. Can there be for a while a 
happier destiny than that of a young art- 
ist, conscious of talent, with no errand 
but to educate, polish, and perfect it, 
transplanted to these sacred shades? One 
has fancied Plato’s Academy—his gleam- 
ing colonnades, his blooming gardens and 
Athenian sky ; but was it as good as this 
one, where Monsieur does the Pla- 
tonic? The blessing in Rome is not that 
this or that or the other isolated object is 
so very unsurpassable; but that the gen- 
eral atmosphere is so pictorial, so prolific 
of impressions which you long to make a 
note of. And from the general atmos- 
phere the Villa Medici has distilled an es- 
sence of its own—walled it in and made it 
delightfully private. . . . The great 
fucade on the gardens is like an enormous 
rococo clock-face, all incrusted with im- 
ages and arabesquesand tablets. . . . 
What mornings and afternoons one might 
spend there, brush in hand, unpreoccu- 
pied, untormented, pensioned, satisfied, 
resolving golden lights and silver shadows 
into imaginative masterpieces ! 

At a later date—middle of March.—A 
ride with X. out of the Porta Pia to the 
meadows beyond the Ponte Nomertana 
—close tu the site of Phaon’s villa where 
Nero, in hiding, had himself stabbed. It 
was deeply delightful—more so than now 
one can really know or say. For these 
are predestined memories and the stuff 
that regrets are made of ; the mild divine 
efflorescence of spring, the wonderful 
landscape, the talk suspended for another 
gallop. . . Returning, we dismount- 
ed at the gate of the Villa Medici and 
walked through the twilight of the vague- 
ly-perfumed bird-haunted alleys to 8.’s 
studio, hidden in the wood like a cottage 
in a fairy tale. I spent there a charming 
half hour in the fading light, looking at 
the pictures while X. discoursed of her 
errand. The studio is small and more 
like a little salon; the painting refined, 
imaginative, somewhat marked, full of 
consummate French ability. A portrait, 
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idealized and etherealized, but a likeness 
of Mme. de —— (from last year’s salon) in 
white satin, quantities of lace, a coronet, 
diamonds, and pearls—a wonderful com- 
bination of brilliant silvery tones. A 
** Femme Sauvage,”’ a naked dusky gir] in 
a wood with a wonderfully clever pair of 
shy, passionateeyes. . . . S.is different 
enough from the American artists. They 
may be producers, but he’s a product as 
well—a product of influences that don’t 
touch us. One of them is his spending 
his days, his years, working away in that 
unprofessional-looking iittle studio, with 
his enchanted wood on one side and the 
plunging wall of Rome on the other. 
January 30th.—A drive the other day 
with X. to the Villa Madama on the side 
of Monte Mario; a place like a page out of 
Browning, wonderful in its haunting mel- 
ancholy. What a grim commentary such 
a place is on history—what an irony of 
the past! ‘The road up to it through the 
outer enclosure is almost impassable with 
mud and stones. At the end, on a’ ter- 
race, rises the once elegant Casino, with 
hardly a whole pane of glass in its fa- 
cade, gloomy with its sallow stucco and 
degraded ornaments. ‘The front away 
from Rome has in the basementa great 
loggia, now walled in from the weather, 
preceded by a grassy, belittered platform, 
with an immense sweeping view of the 
Campagna ; the sad-looking—more than 
sad-looking, evil-looking—Tiber beneath 
(the color of gold, the sentimentalists say ; 
the color of mustard, the realists); a great 
vague stretch beyond, of various complex- 
ions and uses; and on the horizon the 
lovely iridescent mountains. The place is 
tarned into a very shabby farm-house, 
with muddy water in the old piéces d'eau 
and dunghills on the old parterres. The 
‘‘ feature’ is the contents of the leggia: 
a vaulted roof and walls decorated by 
Giulio Romano; exquisite stucco-work 
and still brilliant frescoes ; arabesques and 
figurines; nymphs and fauns, animals 
and flowers—gracefully lavish designs of 
every sort. Much of the color—especially 
the blues—is still almost vivid, and all the 
work is wonderfully ingenious, elegant, 
and charming. Apartments so decorated 
can have been meant only for the recrea- 
tion of great people—people for whom 
life was impudent ease and success. Mar- 
garet Farnese was the lady of the house, 
but where she trailed her cloth of gold 
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the chickens now scamper between your 
legs over rotten straw. It’s all inexpres- 
sibly dreary. A stupid peasant scratch- 
ing his head, a couple of critical Ameri- 
cans picking their steps, the walls tatter- 
ed and befouled breast-high, dampness 
and decay striking in on your heart, and 
the scene overbowed by these heavenly 
frescoes—a sunless heavyen—mouldering 
there in this airy artistry like a sickly 
memory of themselves! It’s poignant ; 
it provokes tears; it tells so of the waste 
of effort. Something human seems to 
pant beneath the gray pall of time and to 
implore you to rescue it, to pity it, to 
stand by it, somehow. But you leave it 
to its lingering death without compunc- 
tion, almost with pleasure ; for the place 
seems vaguely crime-haunted—paying at 
least the penalty of some hard immorality. 
The end of a Renaissance casino! The 
didactic observer may take it as a symbol 
of the eventual destiny of the House of 
Pleasure. 

February 12th.—Yesterday to the Villa 
Albani. Over-formal and (as my com- 
panion says) too much like a tea-garden ; 
but with beautiful stairs and splendid 
geometrical lines of immense box-hedge, 
intersected with long pedestals support- 
ing little antique busts. The lIlght to- 
day was magnificent ; the Alban moun- 
tains of an intenser broken purple than I 
have ever seen them—their white towns 
blooming upon it like vague projected 
lights. It was like a piece of very mod- 
ern painting, and a good example of how 
Nature has at times a sort of mannerism 
which ought to make us careful how we 
condemn out of hand the more refined and 
affected artists. The collection of mar- 
bles in the Casino (Winckelmann’s) ad- 
mirable, and to beseenagain. ‘The famous 
Antinous crowned with lotus, a strangely 
beautiful and impressive thing. One sees 
something every now and then which 
makes one declare that the Greek manner, 
even for purely romantic and imaginative 
effects, surpasses any that has since been 
invented. If there is not imagination in 
the baleful beauty of that perfect young 
profile, there’s none in ‘* Hamlet "’ or in 
** Lycidas,’’ There is five hundred times 
as much as in the ‘ Transfiguration.”’ 
At any rate, with this to point to, it’s 
not for sculpture to confess to an inability 
to produce any emotion that painting 
can. There are great numbers of small 





and delicate fragments of bas-reliefs of 
exquisite beauty, and a huge piece (two 
combatants—one, on horseback, beating 
down another—murder made eternal and 
beautiful) attributed to the Parthenon, 
and certainly as grandly impressive as 
anything in the Elgin marbles, X. 
suggested again the Roman villas as a 
“*subject.’? Excellent, if one could find 
a feast of facts, ila Stendhal. A lot of 
vague picturesque talk wouldn’t at all 
pay. There’s been too much already. 
Enough facts are recorded, I suppose ; 
one should discover them and soak in 
them for atwelvemonth. And yet a Ro- 
man villa, inspite of statues, ideas, and 
atmosphere, seems to me to have less of 
humanand social suggestiveness, ashorter, 
lighter reverberation, than an old Eng- 
lish country house, round which experi- 
ence seems piled so thick. But this per- 
haps is hair-splitting. 

March 9th.—The Vatican is still deadly 
cold; a couple of hours there yesterday 
with Mr. ——. Yet he, enviable man, 
fresh from the East, had no overcoat and 
wanted none. Perfect bliss, I think, 
would be to live in Rome without think- 
ing of overcoats. The Vatican seems very 
familiar, but strangely smaller than of old. 
I never lost the sense before of confusing 
vastness. Sancta simplicitas! But all 
my old friends stand there in undimmed 
radiance, keeping, most of them, their old 
pledges. Iam perhaps more struck now 
with the enormous amount of ** padding ”’ 
—the number of third and fourth rate 
statues which weary the eye that would 
fain approach freshly the twenty and 
thirty best. In spite of the ‘‘ padding,”’ 
there are dozens of things that one passes 
regretfully ; but the impression of the 
whole place is the great thing—the feel- 
ing that through these solemn vistas flows 
the source of an incalculable part of our 
present conception of Beauty. 

April 10th.—I went last night, in the 
rain, to Valle, to see a comedy of Gol- 
doni, in Venetian dialect—* I Quattro 
Rustighi.’’ I could not half follow it; 
enough, however, to supect that, with all 
its fuss, it was not as good as Moliére. 
The acting was capital—broad, free, 
and natural; the dialogue more conver 
sational even than life itself; but, like 
all the Italian acting 1 have seen, it was 
wanting in finesse and culture. I con 
trasted the affair with the evening in De 
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eember last that I walked over (also in 
the rain) to the Odéon and saw the 
‘* Plaideurs’’ and the ** Malade Imagi- 
naire.’’ There, too, was hardly more than 
a handful of spectators ; but what rich, 
ripe, picturesque, inéellectual comedy! 
and what polished, educated playing! 

. . .» But these Italians have a mar- 
vellous entrain of their own; they seem 
even less than the French to recite. Some 
of the women—ugly, with red hands and 
shabby dresses—have an extraordinary 
faculty of natural utterance—of seeming 
to invent joyously as they go. 

Later.— Last evening in ‘s box at 
the Apollo to hear Ernesto Rossi in 
** Othello.’’? He shares supremacy with 
Salvini in Italian tragedy. Beautiful 
great theatre, with boxes you can walk 
about in; brilliant audience. The Prin- 
cess Margaret was there (I have never 
been to the theatre that she wasn't), and 
a number of other princesses in neigh- 
boring boxes. came in and instructed 
us that they were the M., the L., the 
P., etc. Rossi is both very bad and 
very good; bad where anything like taste 
and discretion is required, but quite 
tremendous in violent passion. The last 
act was really moving—as it couldn’t well 
help being. The interesting thing to me 
was to observe the Italian conception of 
the part—to see how crude it was, how 
little it expressed the hero’s moral side, 
his depth, his dignity—as anything more 
than his being a creature capable of being 
terrible ina rage. The great point was 
his seizing Iago’s head and whacking it 
half a dozen times on the floor, and then 
flinging him twenty yards away. It was 
wonderfully done, but in the doing of it 
and in the evident relish for it in the 
house there seemed to me something un- 
appreciative, unimaginative. 

April 27th.—A morning with I. at 
the Villa Ludovisi, which we agreed that 
we shouldn’t soon forget. The villa now 
belongs to the King, who has lodged his 
morganatic wife there. There is surely 
nothing better in Rome, nothing perhaps 
exactly so good. The grounds and gar- 
dens are immense, and the great rusty- 
red city wall stretches away behind them, 
and makes Rome seem vast without mak- 
ing them seem small. There is everything 
—dusky avenues, trimmed by theclippings 
of centuries, groves and dells, and glades 
and glowing pastures, and reedy fountains 








and great flowering meadows, studded 
with enormous slanting pines. The day 
was delicious, the trees were all one melo- 
dy, the whole place seemed a revelation 
of what Italy and hereditary grandeur 
can do together. Nothing could well be 
more picturesque than this garden view 
of the city ramparts, lifting their fantastic 
battlements above the trees and flowers. 
They are all tapestried with vines, and 
made to serve as sunny fruit-walls—grim 
old defence as they once were, now giving 
nothing but a kind of magnificent pri- 
vacy. The sculptures in the little Casino 
are few, but there are two great ones— 
the beautiful sitting Mars and the head 
of the great Juno, thrust into a corner 
behind a shutter. These things it is al- 
most impossible to praise; we can only 
mark them well and be the wiser. . . . 
If I don’t praise Guercino’s Aurora in 
the greater Casino, it’s for another rea- 
son; it's certainly a very muddy master- 
piece. It figures on the ceiling of a 
small low hall; the painting is coarse, 
and the ceiling too near. Besides, it’s 
unfair to pass straight from the Athenian 
mythology to the Bolognese. We were 
left to roam at will through the house; 
the custode shut us in, and went to walk 
in the park. The apartments were all 
open, and I had an opportunity to recon- 
struct, from its milien at least, the char- 
acter of a morganatic queen. I saw 
nothing to indicate that it was not amia- 
ble; but I should have thought more 
highly of the lady’s discrimination if she 
had had the Juno removed from behind 
her shutter. In such a house, girdled 
about with such a park, methinks [ could 
be amiable—and perhaps discriminating, 
too. The Ludovisi Casino is small, but 
it seems to me that the perfection of a 
life of leisure might be hid there. In an 
English house you are subject to the 
many small needs and observances—to 
say nothing of a red-faced butler, drop- 
ping his h’s. You are oppressed with 
comfort. Here, the billiard table is old- 
fashioned—perhaps a trifle cracked ; but 
you have Guercino above your head, and 
Guercino, after all, is almost as good as 
Guido, The rooms, I noticed, all please 
by their shape, by a lovely proportion, by 
a mass of delicate ornamentation on the 
high concave ceilings. It seems as if 
one might live over again here some 
gently hospitable life of a forgotten type 
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If I had fifty thousand dollars, I should 
certainly buy, for mere faney’s sake, an 
Italian villa (L am told there are very 
good ones still to be had) with graceful 
old rooms, and immensely thick walls, and 
a winding stone staircase, and a view 
from the loggia on the top, as nearly as 
possible like that from the Villa Ludovisi 
—a view with twisted parasol-pines 
balanced high above a wooded horizon 
against a sky of faded sapphire. 

May 17th.—It was wonderful yesterday 
at Saint John Lateran. The spring now 
has turned to perfect summer; there are 
cascades of yerdure over all the walls; the 
early flowers are a fading memory, and 
the new grass is knee-deep in the Villa 
Borghese. The winter aspect of the re- 
gion about the Lateran is one of the best 
things in Rome; the sunshine seems no- 
where so yellow, and the lean shadows 
look nowhere so purple as on the long 
grassy walk to Santa Croce. But yester- 
day I seemed to see nothing but green and 
blue. The expanse before Santa Croce 
was vivid green; the Campagna rolled 
away in great green billows, which seem- 
ed to break high about the gaunt aque- 
ducts ; and the Alban Hills, which in Jan- 
uary and February keep shifting and 
melting along the whole scale of azure, 
were almost monotonously green, and had 
lost some of the fine dressing of their con- 
tour. But the sky was superbly blue; 
everything was radiant with light and 
warmth—warmth which a soft, steady 
breeze kept from being fierce. 1 strolled 
some time about the church, which has a 
grand air enough, though I don’t seize the 
point of view of Miss , who told me 
the other day that she thought it vastly 
finer than Saint Peter’s. But on Miss 
’s lips this seemed a very pretty par- 
adox. ‘The choir and transepts have a 
certain sombre splendor, and I like the old 
vaulted passage with its slabs and monu- 
ments behind thechoir. ‘The charm of 
charms at Saint John Lateran is the admi- 
rable twelfth century cloister, which was 
never more charming than yesterday. 
The shrubs and flowers around the ancient 
well were blooming away in the dazzling 
light, and the twisted pillars and chisel- 
led capitals of the perfect little colonnade 
seemed to enclose them like the sculptar- 
ed rim of a precious vase. Standing out 
among the flowers, you may look up and 
see a section of the summit of the great 











facade of the church. The robed and mi- 
tred apostles, bleached and rain-washed by 
the ages, rose into the blue air like huge 
snow figures. I spent some time after- 
ward at the museum of the Lateran, 
pleasantly enough, and had it quite to 
myself. It is rather scantily stocked, but 
the great cool halls open out impressively, 
one after the other, and the wide spaces 
between the statues seem to suggest, at 
first, that each isa masterpiece. I was 
in the loving mood of one’s last days 
in Rome, and when I had nothing else to 
admire | admired the magnificent thick- 
ness of the embrasures of the doors and 
windows. If there were no statues at all 
in the Lateran, the palace would be worth 
walking through every now and then to 
keep up one’s ideal of solid architecture. 
. . « Iwent over to the Scala Santa, 
where there was no one but a very shabby 
priest, sitting like a ticket-taker at the 
door. But he let me pass, and I ascend- 
ed one of the profane lateral stairways, 
and treated myself to a glimpse of the 
Sancta Sanctorum. Its threshold is cross- 
ed but once or twice a year, I believe, by 
three or four of the most exalted divines, 
but you may look into it freely enough 
through a couple of gilded lattices. It 
is very sombre and splendid, and looks 
indeed like a very holy place. And 
yet, somehow, it suggested irreverent 
thoughts; it had, to my fancy—perhaps 
on account of the lattice—a kind of Ori- 
ental, of Mohammedan air. I expected 
every moment to see a sultana come in, in 
a silver veil, and sit down in her silken 
trousers on the crimson carpet. 

Farewells, packing, ete. . . . One 
would like, after five months in Rome, to 
be able to make some general statement 
of one’s experience, one’s gains. It’s not 
easy. One has the sense of a kind of pas- 
sion for the place, and of a large number 
of gathered impressions. Many of these 
have been intense, momentous, but one 
has trodden on the other, and one can 
hardly say what has become of them. 
They store themselves noiselessly away, 
I suppose, in the dim but safe places of 
memory, and we live in an insistent faith 
that they will emerge into vivid relief if 
life or art should demand them. 
As for the passion, we needn't trouble 
ourselves about that. Sooner or later it 
will be sure to bring us back. 

Henry James, JR. 
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MR. LINCOLN AND MR. SEWARD. 


Remarks upon THE Meworrat Appress or Cuaries Francis ADAMS ON THE LATE 
Wituiam H. Sewarp. 





SECOND 


yy construction of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet was, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, his own work. He would have 
been glad to call into his council a states- 
man from the South of marked ability 
and influence, but there were difficulties 
which prevented. The gentlemen whom 
he finally selected had no previous inti- 
macy, personal or political, nor were 
there antagonisms to prevent harmony 
and conterted action. Between Seward 
and Chase there was imputed rivalry, and 
until within two days of the inauguration 
the opposition of the friends of the former 
to placing Mr. Chase in the Treasury was 
active and persistent. Each of these gen- 
tlemen had high aspirations. Each had 
been the chief Executive of his State. 
Each had represented his State in the 
Senate, and each had a distinct party 
position, and, to sume extent, a personal 
following, which made the competition 
interesting. Mr. Seward was a Repub- 
lican with centralizing tendencies, and had 
been prominent in the once powerful 
Whig organization which had fallen into 
decay. Mr. Chase was a federal Republi- 
can, favorable to State rights, not attached 
to, or strictly identified with, either of 
the old party organizations, but had been 
for years a conspicuous leader in the anti- 
slavery movement which was rising on the 
ruins of the Whig party. ‘Their col- 
leagues, aware of these differences and 
rivalries, were indifferent to them, and 
arrayed themselves under the banners of 
neither. It would be invidicus to at- 
tempt to institute a comparison between 
these two gentlemen thus situated and 
associated ; but the ‘*‘ Memorial Address ”’ 
of Mr. Adams places Mr. Seward in the 
front rank of the anti-slavery movement— 
a ** veteran reformer ’’—when, in fact, he 
had been one of the prominent members 
of a very different party, which, like the 
Democratic organization, carefully ab- 
stained from connection with that move- 
ment, while Mr. Chase was for years a 
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prominent anti-slavery champion—opens 
ly, boldly, and irrespective of all other 
parties or organizations, its active and 
efficient advocate. In the appointment of 
these two men, Mr. Lincoln, who adopted 
the policy of Washington in bringing men 
of opposing principles into his Cabinet, 
provided they harmonized in measures of 
administration, reversed the original ar- 
rangement by giving to Seward, a Repub- 
lican centralist, the post of Jefferson, a 
State rights federal Republican, and the 
Treasury to Chase, a federal Republican, 
the post which Washington assigned to 
Hamilton, a centralist. 

Mr. Seward entered upon his duties 
with the impression, undoubtedly, which 
Mr. Adams seems to have imbibed, that 
he was to be de facto President, and, 
as the premier in the British Government, 
to ** direct the affairs of the nation in the 
name of another.’’ The consequences 
were that confusion and derangement pre- 
vailed to some extent at the commence- 
ment by reason of the mental activity, 
assumptions, and meddlesome intrusions 
of the Secretary of State in the duties and 
affairs of others, which were, if not dis- 
organizing, certainly not good adminis- 
tration. Confidence and mutuai .°snk- 
ness on publie affairs and matters pertain- 
ing to the Government, particularly on 
what related to present and threatened 
disturbances, existed among all the mem- 
bers except Mr. Seward, who had, or 
affected, a certain mysterious knowledge 
which he was not prepared to impart. 
This was accepted as a probable necessity 
by his associates, for the had been in a 
position to ascertain facts which it was 
intimated he could not perhaps well dis- 
close. It early became apparent, how- 
ever, that the Secretary of State had ideas 
and notions of his own position and that 
of his colleagues, as well as of the charac- 
ter and attitude of the President, that 
others could not recognize. Secretiveness, 
subtle expedients, and mysterious man- 
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agetnent, which limited the knowledge 
of certain important transactions to the 
State Department, but of which the Presi- 
dent was in some degree and from time 
to time partially informed, were the in- 
itiative Albany method of executive gov- 
ernment. For several weeks after the 
inauguration no stated Cabinet meetings 
were held, though the members were 
frequently assembled in council—some- 
times only a part; but whenever con- 
vened, it was by special notice from the 
Secretary of State. This irregular prac- 
tice was after some weeks corrected, and 
stated meetings on Tuesdays and Fridays 
were ordered, against the remonstrance 
of Secretary Seward, who thought stated 
meetings caused unnecessary interruptions 
of business, and that often only a part of 
the members, such as were specially in- 
terested in the subjects under considera- 
tion, need be called to meet him and the 
President. It is mentioned in the ‘* Me- 
morial Address ’’ that ‘* Mr. Seward him- 
self came into the State Department with 
no acquaintance with the forms of busi- 
ness other than that obtained incidentally 
through his services in the Senate.’’ 
This was soon obvious to the whole coun- 
cil, who were much annoyed for a time 
in consequence, and until in a measure 
corrected, by this want of proper system 
and that correct administration which is 
essential to intelligent unity in the Gov- 
ernment. Under evident misapprehen- 
sion of his own powers and duties, and 
of what belonged to others, the Secretary 
of State undertook too much, found him- 
self embarrassed by promises and assur- 
ances inconsiderately given; and with no 
clear and well-defined policy, but with 
faith in expedients, on which, rather than 
substantial principles, he relied, there 
were fur a brief period some singular pro- 
ceedings. President Lincoln bore with 
these things patiently, though the omens 
abroad were portentous. Incidents and 
occurrences which actually took place 
will best illustrate the condition of af- 
fairs, the men,and their relative positions 
in administering the government. 

Within a month after the advent of Mr. 
Lincoln and the organization of his Cab- 
inet, the Secretary of State exhibited his 
executive and administrative talent by 
preparing and sending out an irregular 
military expedition for the relief of Fort 
Pickens, without consulting the Secretary 
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of Warand without his knowledge. There 
is not in the archives and history of the 
Government a record of such mischievous 
maladministration, when all the cir- 
cumstances are considered, as this secret 
scheme of the Secretary of State to send, 
without ¢onsulting the War Department 
or the General-in-Chief, a military expe- 
dition to Pickens, which had already been 
relieved. Military and naval appropria- 
tions were not at his disposal, but he as- 
sumed their expenditure. Officers and 
men of both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments were surreptitiously, and without 
the knowledge of either the Secretary of 
War or Secretary of the Navy, withdrawn 
from legitimate duty; the funds and 
means provided for their respective de- 
partments by Congress, and legally under 
their control, for which they, and not the 
Secretary of State, were responsible, and 
which were destined by them and the 
Government for different objects, were se- 
cretly abstracted and diverted to purposes 
of which neither of them, nor any member 
of the Cabinet, was informed. The re- 
sult of this strange misgovernment was 
confusion, disorganization, and demorali- 
zation; the records of the War and Navy 
Departments were made unreliable and 
apparently false ; officers were away from 
their assigned duty; funds were misap- 
plied; important movements were para- 
lyzed and defeated ; the course of the Ad- 
ministration was interrupted and incom- 
prehensible, and it was accused of weakness 
and mismanagement. No satisfactory 
solution was ever given or attempted for 
this erratic and intrusive proceeding, 
other than rumors or charges that the Se- 
cretary of State had given assurances in 
regard to Fort Sumter that were unav- 
thorized, and which could in no other way 
be carried out. 

The condition of Fort Sumter and the 
necessity of measures for its relief were 
the first matters pressed upon the Presi- 
dent, even before his Cabinet was organ- 
ized. In his inaugural address he had 
said, ** The power confided to me will be 
used to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the Gov- 
ernment.’’ This was his policy; but the 
Secretary of State, who had different 
views, opposed sending reinforcements to 
Sumter, and in his opposition he was sus 
tained by General Scott, to whom the 
subject was referred as a military ques 
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tion. General Scott gave his ‘* hearty 
coOperation’’ to Mr. Seward, and re- 
ported against sending supplies. All the 
Cabinet, except Mr. Blair, acquiesced in 
the military recommendation; but the 
President, after repeated discussions, re- 
jected the advice of Mr. Seward and ad- 
hered to his own original policy. The 
decision was a great disappointment to 
the Secretary of State. It was subse- 
quently alleged, and has never been de- 
nied, that he had promised the rebels that 
Sumter should be evacuated. ‘T'lte Presi- 
dent was not a party to any such assur- 
ance, knew not of it, and never gave it 
his sanction. Here, at the very com- 
mencement of the Administration, the two 
minds were in direct antagonism on a 
subject of momentous national interest. 
The President, who is represented as 
** having been selected partly on account 
of the absence of positive qualities,” with 
a ‘‘ mind not opened to the nature of the 
crisis,’’ as subordinate and deficient in 
** native intellectual power,’’ had a policy 
of his own in which he persisted, though 
opposed by the Secretary of State, aided 
by the General-in-Chief and the acquies- 
cence of all but one of the Cabinet. His 
countrymen were with him and his views, 
not with the Secretary of State. 

One evening in the latter part of the 
month of March there was a small guth- 
ering at the Executive Mansion while the 
Sumter question was still pending. ‘The 
members of the Cabinet were soon indi- 
vidually and quietly invited to the coun- 
cil chamber, where, as soon as assembled, 
the President informed them he had just 
been advised by General Scott that it was 
expedient to evacuate Fort Pickens as 
well as Fort Sumter, which last was as- 
sumed at military headquarters to be a 
determined fact in conformity with the 
views of Secretary Seward and the Gener- 
al-in-Chief. This astounding announce- 
ment was the more surprising from the 
fact that the Navy Department had, about 
a fortnight previously, on the 12th of 
March, on the special application of Gen- 
eral Scott, sent a steamer to the squadron 
off Pensacola with orders to land Captain 
Vogdes and his command, and thus re- 
inforce Pickens. No word had been re 
ceived from the fort, or from any quarter, 
that rendered necessary or even expedient 
this unaccountable change of military 
operations. A brief silence fullowed the 
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announcement of the amazing recom- 
mendation of General Scott, when Mr. 
Blair, who had been much annoyed by 
the vacillating course of the General-in- 
Chief in regard to Sumter, remarked, 
looking earnestly at Mr. Seward, that it 
was evident the old General was play- 
ing politician in regard to both Sum- 
ter and Pickens; for it was not possible, 
if there was a defence, for the rebels to 
take Pickens; and the Administration 
would not be justified if it listened to his 
advice and evacuated either. Very soon 
thereafter, I think at the next Cabinet 
meeting, the President announced his de- 
cision that supplies should be sent to 
Sumter, and issued confidential orders to 
that effect. All were gratified with this 
decision except Mr. Seward, who still 
remonstrated, but preparations were im- 
mediately commenced to fit out an expe- 
dition to forward supplies. To the sur- 
prise of the Administration, information 
of the confidertial order to reinforce Sum- 
ter was promptly sent to Charleston. It 
was subsequently ascertained that this 
telegram was sent by Mr. Harvey, a news- 
paper correspondent, who was intimate 
at the State Department. Mr. Harvey 
himself was soon after appointed Minister 
to Portugal. 

It was on the 28th of March that the 
President informed the Cabinet of his 
determination to relieve the garrison in 
Sumter. On the following day, the 29th 
of March, Mr. Seward instituted his se- 
eret military expedition, without con- 
sulting the Secretary of War or Gen- 
eral Scott. Until this time there had 
been ‘* hearty codperation’’ between 
them, but on the 29th Mr. Seward took 
Montgomery C. Meigs, then a captain of 
engineers, to the President, saying ‘‘ he 
thought the President ought to see some 
of the younger officers, and not consult 
only with men who, if the war broke out, 
could not mount a horse,’’ as General 
Scott could not. The General had from 
some cause or influence during the win- 
ter abandoned his original Jacksonian re- 
commendation to President Buchanan 
that the forts in the South should be oc- 
cupied and strengthened. He now ad- 
vised President Lincoln to a different 
policy, and that Sumter and Pickens 
should be evacuated. Two days before 
the inauguration he so far yielded to the 
secession movement as to propose in a 
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private letter, as a last alternative, per- 
mitting ‘‘ the wayward sisters to go in 
peace.’’ The unanimous rejection of his 
proposition to evacuate Pickens, and the 
decision to reinforce Sumter, weakened 
the influence of General Scott and changed 
Mr. Seward's tactics. Captain Meigs was 
substituted as military adviser of the Sec- 
retary of State and manager of details 
in his secret military operations. This 
method of taking subordinates into the 
confidence of the Secretary of State, ig- 
noring the whole Cabinet, and of admin- 
istering the different departments of the 
Government, was never before practised, 
and will at no time bear very close in- 
spection. 

The President, in the legitimate dis- 
charge of his functions as the chief exec- 
utive officer of the Government, directed 
that supplies should be sent to Sumter, 
and his confidential executive orders to 
that effect became an absorbing adminis- 
tration measure, Military preparations 
were made, and a squadron was promptly 
fitted out by the Navy Department within 
one week from the date of the Executive 
order to coOperate with the military, and 
instructions, sanctioned and approved by 
the President, were given to Captain 
Mercer, of the steam frigate Powhatan, 
to command the squadron and proceed 
off Charleston harbor. The other vessels 
were directed to report to him on the 11th 
of April. ten miles due east from Charleston 
lighthouse. But the whole plan and ar- 
rangement were defeated. Not only were 
the rebels advised of the confidential move- 
ments of the Administration by Harvey, 
but at the moment of sailing the expedi- 
tion was deprived of its commander and 
flagship. Captain Mercer was displaced 
from the command, and the entire squad- 
ron, when it arrived at the place of ren- 
dezyous, was destitute of a naval com- 
mander, flagship, and instructions. The 
Powhatan, with boats, supplies, and men 
destined for Sumter, had been withdrawn 
from the service to which she was espe- 
cially ordered, and sent, without naval 
orders or record, under a different and 
junior commander, on a secret and useless 
mission to Pensacola, by the Secretary of 
State. None of these orders emanated 
from, passed through, or were known to 
the Navy or War Department. The whole 
proceeding, in all its parts, was irregu- 
lar, disorganizing, bad administration, 


and deficient in executive ability. The 
President, who, without giving the sub- 
ject much consideration, had asserted to 
the scheme of the Secretary of State to 
reinforce Pickens, was not aware that the 
flagship of the squadron to Charleston 
had been detached and its commander 
superseded until the evening of the 6th 
of April, on which day the Powhatan 
sailed under a different officer for a dis- 
tant destination, carrying off supplies, 
munitions, and boats which the Navy 
Department had ordered for Sumter. I 
was not made acquainted with this secret 
proceeding until the Powhatan sailed, 
when I immediately informed the Presi- 
dent. So soon as aware of the fact, he 
directed Mr. Seward, although it was then 
midnight, to telegraph forthwith and 
countermand the orders which detached 
that vessel, to reinstate Mercer, and in no 
way to interfere with the arrangements 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Seward 
remonstrated, claimed that the Powhatan 
was essential to reinforce Pickens, but 
the President was decided. <A telegram 
was sent by Mr. Seward in his own name 
to New York, and a fast boat despatched 
from the Navy Yard, but nothing was 
accomplished. The Sumter expedition 
sailed without a naval commander, the 
squadron had no head, and the Powhatan, 
one of the three naval vesse!s on the At- 
lantic coast on which the Government 
relied in that ‘* perilous emergency,’ 
with her large crew and armament, was 
sent to the Gulf, where she was not want- 
ed, and where almost the whole home 
squadron was concentrated. It was on 
the night of the 6th of April that the 
Powhatan sailed for Pickens. On the 
next day Mr. Seward wrote to Judge 
Campbell, a leading secessionist on the 
Supreme bench: ‘ Faith as to Sumter 
fully kept. Wait and see.” 

In these proceedings the administration 
and executive management of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State, respectively, 
may be seen. The merits, sincerity, and 
policy of each are disclosed, and from 
them a more correct estimate may be 
formed of their ability, respective fit- 
ness, and peculiar qualities to discharge 
the duties of chief magistrate, than from 
the partial and prejudiced assertions of 
interested partisans. 

I have made mention of only certain 
general measures of administration in re- 
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“gard to the relief of Sumter, but it may 


be said in passing that there is an un- 
written history of the transaction—of the 
changes on the part of General Scott; of 
the singular notice of Major Anderson to 
Mr. Buchanan on the morning of the 4th 
of March, an hour or two before the in- 
auguration of Mr. Lincoln; of the pre-- 
parations and non-preparations for de- 
fence, and other planning—which is yet 
to be analyzed and developed, but would 
be inappropriate in this place. 

The following letter from ex-Postmas- 
ter-General Blair, one of the surviving 
members of the first Cabinet of Mr. Lin- 
coln, corroborative of the foregoing state- 
ment, and illustrative of the character 
and course of the late Secretary of State 
in other respects, will be read with in- 
terest : 

WASHINGTON, May 37, 1873. 

My DEAR MR. WELLES: I duly received 
yours of the 14th. You will bave seen ere this 
that I have anticipated your advice, and made a 
statement in reply to Mr. Adams en the rela- 
tions of Mr. Lincoln and Seward, I know that 
a fuller statement would be read with interest, 
but I prefer to leave thatto you. I am tempt- 
ed, however, to contribute a short chapter to 
your exposition, and to illustrate Mr, Seward’s 
character by giving an account of his intrigue to 
surrender the forts, and allow secession to take 
its course, and his sudden change of policy when 
he found that Mr. Lincoln would resist secession. 

General Scott was his great card at the outset. 
Lincoln, having been a Whig, and a supporter 
of Scott for the Presidency, had persuaded him- 
self in the canvass that the old General was a 
great military man; and the General, being real- 
ly patriotic, and having learned from General 
Jackson how to deal with secession, would have 
given good advice, if, unfortunately, he had not 
fallen into Mr. Adams's error in regarding Mr. 
Seward as the head of the government, and for 
this reason surrendered his own better judg- 
ment to that of Mr. Seward. This is shown by 
the fact that he had advised Mr. Buchanan to 
reinforce the forts. But in deference to Mr. 
Seward he changed all this, gave up his own 
opinions, and said, “ Let the wayward sisters 
go in peace,’ and actually advised the surren- 
der of Fort Pickens at Pensacola as well as Fort 
Sumter at Charleston ! 

I never shall forget the Fresident’s excitement 
when, after a Cabinet dinner at the White 
House, he called the Cabinet into a separate 
room, and informed us that General Scott had 
told him it would be necessary to evacuate Fort 
Pickens as well as Fort Sumter. It was while 
the question of the surrender of Fort Sumter 
was undecided, but at a time when it was be- 
lieved the fort would be surrendered, and after 
the way had been prepared for it by statements 
in the press that the fort was untenable. A 
very oppressive silence succeeded the Presi- 
dent's statement of what General Scott had said. 
At length it was said this adyi_ e of the General's 
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was enough of itself to show that he was piaying 
politician and not general as respects Fort 
Sumter, as well as with respect to Fort Pickens, 
for there was no reason to believe that Fort 
Pickens could be taken from us. 

Mr. Seward had overshot the mark this time. 
The Cabinet generally had been convinced that 
Fort Sumter was untenable, and acquiesced in 
its surrender, submitting to the inevitable. But 
there was no apprehension felt about Fort Pick- 
ens. The fort was well supplied, and was ac- 
tually impregnable while we commanded the 
sea, and we then had a large naval force there. 
Hence, when the General said we must give up 
this fort too, the President's confidence in him 
Was staggered, and from that moment I have 
always thought his power with the President 
waned, 

When Mr. Seward saw that his policy of 
meeting ‘‘ exaction with concession” and “ vio- 
lence with peace,” announced in his speech of 
January 12, 1861, had failed, and that the Presi- 
dent would not agree to surrender the forts, as 
Mr. Seward had induced Generai Scott to re- 
commend him to do, he immediately telegraph- 
ed Governor Pickens, by the hands of Mr. Har- 
vey, his Portuguese minister, that an attempt 
was to be made to reinforce Sumter. General 
Anderson had made no preparations to defend 
it, but left his barracks standing, to be fired at 
the first shot’, instead of pulling them down and 
faking to his casemates, as he certainly would 
have done if be had not been authoritatively told 
that the fort was to be evacuated as soon as the 
small supply of provisions on hand had been con- 
sumed. But for this negligence, for which he 
was never chided, the fort was impregnable, as 
events proved, for we could never take it from 
the Confederates. To make sure of defeating 
the relief, however, the Powhatan, on whose 
seamen and guns the success of this expedition 
wholly Gepended, was secretly detached, by an 
order surreptitiously obtained from the Presi- 
dent, on the pretext of relieving Fort Pickens, 
which was in no danger, for the defence of 
which ample provision had already been made, 
and to whose relief the Powhatan was wholly 
unnecessary and in no way contributed. 

Mr. Seward had two objects in detaching this 
vessel: Ist. It defeated the relief of Fort Sum- 
ter, which he was pledged to surrender, and the 
failure to relieve it would vindicate his judg- 
ment in advising against the attempt. 2d. Fort 
Pickens could be claimed as having been saved 
by an expedition conceived and carried into 
execution under his orders, and so, though he 
would by this movement abandon his method 
of meeting “exaction with concession” and 
“ violence with peace,” he would signalize his 
abandonment of his peace policy by such a 
success in administering the force policy, as 
to put himself per sa/tum at the head of his op- 
ponents, discomfited by the failure of their at- 
tempt at resistance. And accordingly, though 
the Powhatan did but sail to Pensacola and 
back again, it was heralded as a great achieve- 
ment. 

The result of this scheming was sad indeed, 
Our flag on Fort Sumter held Beauregard at 
Charleston. When it fell he marched into Vir- 
givia and precipitated secession there, If we 
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could have held Fort Sumter there never would 
have been a drop of blood shed. It was the co- 
ercion of Virginia into the Confederacy by Beau- 
regard’s army that made the war. General 
Jackson held nullification in check, and compel- 
led the repeal of the South Carolina ordinance, 
simply by sending Scott, with one thousand 
men, to hold Fort Moultrie. Sumter was infl- 
nitely stronger, and the North was relatively as 
much stronger than the South in 1860 as Sumter 
was stronger than Moultrie in 1833. Fortunate- 
ly, the country was not cursed in Jackson's day 
with a meddling Secretary of State, to invite se- 
cession by agreeing to yield to its exactions and 
disarm the force ordered for its suppression, 
which was all-sufficient for the purpose at the 
start—using, Without stint, his patronage and 
power to palm off through the press the blun- 
dering intrigues which brought on a disastrous 
war as statesmanship, and holding on to place 
by abandoning any policy which stood in the 
way of it, or by adopting any which might be 
required to retain it. I may misjudge Mr. Sew- 
ard, but if I do it is not because I have ever had 
the least unkind feeling toward him personally. 
He never gave me the slightest reason for per- 
sonal ill-will to him. My opposition to him has 
always been political, and because I regarded 
him as a most unsafe public man. He wasa 
kindly man in his social relations, and when I 
met him in his home and family I enjoyed his 
society and was interested in him and them, 
and had a warm and sympathetic feeling for all 
that pertained to his domestic life. In that 
sphere I think he was a govud and pure man. 
There was a freshness and heartiness in his 
manner, and his conversation so abounded in 
humor, and there was such an endless flow in 
his spirits, that I always found his society at- 
tractive. It was only against the political man 
that my nature revolted. He was to me the 
personification of old Polonius's politician, who 
“by indirection found direction out.” Nor is 
this version of his character the result merely 
of my own observation of his conduct, or derived 
from the reports of others who have been asso- 
ciated with him. I have seen much of him, and 
much of those who have associated long with 
him. But the familiar facts of his life, derived 
from these sources, accord exactly with the po- 
litical philosophy [ have heard him propound 
over and over again. No one has ever associ- 
ated long with him who has not heard him re- 
count by the hour his successful political strate- 
gy. I could fill a volume with his narratives of 
the tricks he has played, if I could recall the 
half part of what I have heard from him. He 
really thought that politics was but a game. I 
shall never forget how shocked I was at his tell- 
ing me that he was the man who put Archy 
Dixon, the Whig Senator from Kentucky in 
184, up to moving the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, as an amendment to Douglas's 
first Kansas bill, and had himself forced the re- 
peal by that movement, and had thus brought 
to life the Republican party. Dixon was to out- 
herod Herod at the South, and he would out- 
herod Herod at the North. He did not contem- 
plate what followed. He did not believe in the 


reality of the passions he excited, because he 
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felt none himself. He thought it all a harmless * 
game for power. 
Yours truly, 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR. 

The crowded incidents of the early days 
of Mr. Lincoln's Presidency, while the 
members of the Cabinet were new to each 
other, and their relative standing and au- 
thority apparently unsettled, the character 
of the Administration not yet defined, and 
the Government and courtry much demor- 
alized, are deeply interesting, and some of 
them of a singular description. In his 
confiding nature the President doubtless 
trusted much to the Secretary of State. 

On the evening of the Ist of April Mr. 
Nicolay, the private secretary of the Presi- 
dent, brought me a package containing pa- 
pers, instructions, and executive orders of 
a most extraordinary character. One of 
them directed me to detach Commodore 
Stringham, a patriotic officer who was on 
special duty in the Navy Department, 
where he was employed in, confidential 
trusts, and send him to Pensacola. Cuom- 
modore Pendergrast, who had just arrived 
at Hampton Roads from the West Indies 
with the Cumberland, was ordered to re- 
pair forthwith to Vera Cruz on account 
of alleged complications. On the Cum- 
berland and the Powhatan the Navy De- 
partment was relying to codperate with 
the military, for the protection of the 
Navy Yard at Norfolk in case of difficulty. 
All these orders relating to the navy were 
issued by the Secretary of State without 
consultation with the Secretary of the 
Navy or any Cabinet consultation what- 
ever. But the most extraordinary and 
irregular if not illegal order in that re- 
markable package directed a reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and the es- 
tablishment of a new bureau, in which I 
was commanded to place in the most con- 
fidential relations, where he should have 
knowledge of all the important transac- 
tions of the navy and Navy Department, 
Samuel Barron, a finished courtier and 
shrewd secessionist. On looking over 
these documents it was evident to me that 
the President had been the victim of mis- 
placed confidence and was sadly imposed 
upon, or that he was as unfit for the of- 
fice of chief executive as is represented in 
the ‘* Memorial Address.’* I lost not a 
moment in waiting upon him, and read- 
ing to him these extraordinary papers. 
He promptly and emphatically disavowed 
them ; said he had hurriedly and wi-hout 
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examination signed a large number of 
papers which had been brought to him 
by Secretary Seward for a very different 
purpose, and which he had supposed were 
merely formal ; that he was not aware of 
their contents; had trusted entirely to 
Mr. Seward; and whom could he trust if 
not the Secretary of State? He requested 
me to return him the orders or treat them 
as nullities. The result was, no new bu- 
reau was organized without law; Barron 
was not taken into the confidence of the 
Navy Department, but soon deserted and 
was the first naval officer captured in the 
rebel service ; Stringham never went to 
Pensacola nor Pendergrast again to Vera 
Cruz, nor was there any complication that 
required it. 

It is stated that President Lincoln was 
** quite deficient in his acquaintance with 
the character and qualities of public men, 
or their aptitude for the positions to which 
he assigned them. Indeed, he never se- 
lected them solely by that standard. ”’ 
The authority for this statement is not 
given. It relates, apparently, chiefly to 
appointments abroad, and these appoint- 
ments, for which the President is held re- 
sponsible, were most of them made on the 
recommendation of Mr. Seward, to whose 
department they properly appertained, 
and who was vigilant and tenacious in 
dispensing the patronage of the State 
Department. On this point of selecting 
officials, or being consulted in regard to 
appointments which came within the 
purview of his department, no man was 
more sensitive than Mr. Seward, though 
himself not always regardful of what in 
this respect was due to others. 

In March, 1861, while the Senate was in 
extra session, differences existed between 
the Secretary of State and the Senators 
from New York relative to the local ap- 
pointments in that State. These differ- 
ences resulted in a conference at the State 
Department, to which the President 
was specially invited, and consented with 
some reluctance to be present. It was an 
evening consultation, and he thought 
proper to invite me to accompany him. 
The President, Secretary Seward, and Sen- 
ators King and Harris were the only per- 
sons besides myself in attendance. Before 
taking up the list of names the President 
said he would relieve them of any differ- 
ence in regard to the most important 
office, that of Collector, by appointing on 
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his own responsibility and from personal 
knowledge Hiram Barney, who had his 
confidence and was a man of integrity. 
There was but a single civil appointment, 
that of Navy Agent, connected with the 


Navy Department to be made. Ne disa- 
greement existed concerning that, which 
was soon disposed of, when Mr. Seward re- 
marked it would be unnecessary to detain 
me longer, but the President and the 
Senators desired me to remain. It is not 
necessary to go into the particulars of 
that conference, which seemed to cover 
most of the important appointments in 
the city and State of New York. After 
listening to the disposition of some col- 
lectorships and other offices in which 
there was an approximation to agree- 
ment, there was an intimation by Mr. 
Seward that he wished the list which he had 
made out, and which was somewhat ex- 
tended, might be completed and the nomi- 
nations sent forthwith to the Senate. | 
inquired if the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Attorney General had been consulted, 
and concurred in the Mr. 
Seward said they had not; that it was un- 
necessary ; that these were New York ap- 
pointments, and heand the Senators knew 
better than any others what was best for 
the party and the Administration in that 
State. I remarked that Cabinet officers 
were responsible fur the proper adminis- 


selection. 


tration of their respective departments ; 
that subordinates should have their con- 
fidence, and if changes were to be made 
of the incumbents, the new 
should be by them or with their concur- 
rence; that to fill the offices under them 
with untried men whom they did not 
know, and without their knowledge, ap- 
peared to me improper and would be 
likely to cause difficulties. Mr. Seward 
dissented, and claimed that he knew what 
was best for the Administration in New 
York ; that there were personal and party 
matters to be considered, which neither 
Mr. Chase nor Mr. Bates could under- 
stand so well as himself. I 
any intention to meddle with New York 
parties or New York controversies ; but 
besides courtesies which it would be well 
always to observe, I insisted as a sound 
principle and correct rule of action that 
the heads of departments should, if they 
did not select, at least be consulted in re- 


selections 


disclaimed 


gard to the appointments of their suh- 
The President I was 


said 


ordinates. 
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right ; that to fill the New York appoint- 
ments as Mr. Seward wished, without 
consulting the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and others directly interested, would, he 
was convinced, not be satisfactory. He 
was willing to hear any remarks or sug- 
gestions relative to candidates, to take 
their recommendations ; but it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that there would be 
nothing conclusive until he advised with 
the heads of the departments interested. 
With this the meeting soon and somewhat 
abruptly terminated. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed has related and 
published more than once what he deems 
a creditable proceeding, which exempli- 
fies the Albany practice of making ap- 
pointments, and the method of discharg- 
ing the executive functions with which 
he was familiar. He was going, he says, 
on a brief errand to Washington early in 
the Administration, when he was request- 
ed by some of his party intimates to get 
a snug place fur a naturalized English- 
man who had for years been a willing 
runner, or whipper-in, for the Whigs of 
New York city, but who now wished to 
go home and spend his last days in a com- 
furtable place in England. The request 
was cheerfully assented to, and Mr. 
Weed on the morning of his arrival, while 
at breakfast with the Secretary of State, 
communicated the wishes of their party 
friends, and was assured the solicited ap- 
pointment should be made. Immediately, 
without inquiry or investigation, and 
while they were at breakfast, the Secre- 
tary, with his accustomed promptness, 
ordered the removal of the consul at Bris- 
tol and the appointment of the party in- 
strument in his place. When Weed call- 
ed at the State Department for the com- 
mission, Mr. Hunter, the old chief clerk, on 
delivering the document expressed his re- 
gret at the change. The consul whom 
you remove, said Mr. Hunter, is one 
of the most correct and efficient officers in 
the consular service, as was his father be- 
fore him. That father was the open, 
steadfast, and true friend of our country in 
the war of independence. General Wash- 
ington when President, in grateful remem- 
brance of the sympathy and friendship of 
this English gentleman, appointed him 
consul at Bristol ; andon hisdeath, General 
Jackson appointed the son, whom you now 
remove without fuult or complaint after 
years of faithful service. It makes me 


sad, said the old clerk. Weed acknowl- 
edged he was ashamed. His sensibilities 
were touched fur the man; there was no 
thought for the welfare of the govern- 
ment. He deelined to take the commis- 
sion, and the removed consul was rein- 
stated without ever knowing he had been 
displaced. Mr. Weed assumes and is en- 
titled to the credit of not finally consum- 
mating a wrong after he learned the facts, 
though he did not inquire into the case, 
nor did the State Department before or- 
dering the removal. 

The ‘*‘ Memorial Address ”’ declares that 
no experiment sO ash has ever been 
made as that of elevating to the head of 
affairs a man with so little previous pre- 
paration for his task as Mr. Lincoln. If 
this he true of him in regard to the course 
of domestic administration, with which he 
might be supposed partially familiar, it 
is eminently so in respect to the foreign 
relations of which he knew absolutely 
nothing.”’ 

No greater mistake or misrepresenta- 
tion could be made. Men vastly inferior 
to Mr. Lincoln, less qualified and less 
able, have been elected President; and 
his general knowledge of our ‘‘ for- 
eign relations,’”’ if not as minute in 
routine and current details as that of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
was more enlarged and comprehensive than 
that of many in those positions. Some of 
our countrymen, who live and die in retire- 
ment without ever holding office, give at- 
tention to those subjects, and are more 
capable of discharging the duties, and 
would represent the Government abroad 
with more ability than the persons select- 
ed. Without specifying particulars on 
these matters, I may mention that this 
man, who is represented as so totally ig- 
norant and unfit, and so destitute of ex- 
perience, and who it is said ** absulutely 
knew nothing ”’ concerning them, showed 
intelligence, sound judgment, and correct 
views at the very commencement of the 
administration, on a most interesting oc- 
casion, above the Secretary of State, who 
was, by the standard of Mr. Adams, great- 
ly his superior. In an important des- 
patch of the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Adams, who was then our Minister at Lon- 
don, Mr. Lincoln took the document, 
which he considered in some respects ex- 
ceptional, criticised, modified, and witu 
his own hand expurgated, corrected, and 
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improved it, and changed its character. 
This paper related to the recognition of 
belligerent rights, was addressed to 
Mr. Adams, and is probably now on the 
files of the State Department in its origi- 
nal form, with the corrections and im- 
provements of the President. Mr. Adams 
was doubtless unaware that the Presi- 
dent, who, he says, ‘‘ absolutely knew 
nothing” of our foreign relations, was 
substantially the author of the instruc- 
tions to himself, and laid down the chart 
by which he was to be guided in a most 
important matter of national concern- 
ment. The President overruled and set 
aside some of the elaborate and im- 
portant, but in his view objectionable, 
portions of the despatch of Mr. Seward. 
These facts are known beyond the Cabi- 
net circle, and are consequently no secret. 
There were other marked cases of intelli- 
gent supervision of our foreign affairs and 
their management by the President in the 
final summing up on important ques- 
tions, which overthrow the statements of 
Mr. Adams, who has an utterly false con- 
ception of the relative position, ability,and 
character of the two men of whom he 
speaks. To the Secretary of State, whose 
special duty it was to investigate and re- 
port upon international subjects, and pre- 
pare instructions to the representatives of 
the Government abroad, the President 
gave the same, perhaps closer attention 
than to the Secretary of the Navy, who 
issued instructions and orders to the com- 
manders of squadronsand officers on special 
duty. In no respect was the Secretary of 
State on a different footing in administer- 
ing the Government from other heads of 
departments, He was more constant and 
unwearied than others in his attention 
to and attendance upon the President, 
made it a point to always accompany 
him in his visits to the army or wherever 
he appeared in public, and was personally 
very devoted to him, but never exercised 
higher executive authority or had *‘ the 
more solid power to direct affairs for the 
benefit of the nation ’’ than his associates. 
There were in the foreign policy of the 
Government during Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration fewer and less perplexing ques- 
tions, less serious complications than un- 
der several of our previous Presidents. 
Bat the domestic administration from the 
commencement to its close was one of un- 
precedented labor and responsibility, re- 
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quiring energy, vigilance, executive and 
administrative ability, such »s had never 
befure devolved on the Chief Magistrate 
or the Government. 

Itis admitted by Mr. Adams that, while 
wanting in the, qualities of President, 
and while ‘‘no experiment so rash has 
ever been made as that of elevating to the 
head of affairs a man with so little pre- 
vious preparation for his task as Mr. 
Lincoln,’’ ** he afterwards proved himself 
before the worlda pure, brave, honest man, 
faithful to his arduous work.’’ Nothing 
more. It is still left to be inferred that he 
was incompetent and without ability to 
discharge the duties of his position, except 
under the direction of one of his subordi- 
nates who had really less to do than oth- 
ers in the domestic administration of the 
Government. It does not occur to Mr. 
Adams that the people formed a more cor- 
rect estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s capacity 
than himself. He gives no credit to Presi- 
dent Lincoln for far-seeing sagacity, in 
which he excelled most men of his time ; 
for knowledge of the structure of the Gov- 
ernment and information on public affairs, 
which he had studied with diligence and 
passionate fondness ; for arduous and 
successful labors, though holding no of- 
fice, endowed with no wealth, and aided 
by no metropolitan funds, in his great 
struggle for constitutional freedom; for 
executive and administrative ability, for 
sound judgment, intellectual capacity, 
mental power, and practical knowledge, 
which enabled him to stand at the helin 
and guide the Government through storms 
and dangers such as no country ever ex- 
perienced. In all these qualities the im- 
pression is conveyed that this remarkable 
man was deficient, but that they were 
possessed by the Secretary of State, who 
was ‘‘ not blind to the deficiencies of his 
chief.”’? Indeed, the whole language, tone, 
tenor, sentiment, and intent of the address 
are to elevate Mr. Seward and depreciate 
Mr. Lincoln; to award to the Secretary 
honors that clearly belong to the Presi- 
dent ; to make it appear that the subor- 
dinate controlled and directed the princi- 
pal; that the Secretary of State was de 


facto President, and the President him- 


selfa mere /ocum tenens, incompetent for 
the place from the want of ** experience ”’ 
and ‘‘ previous preparation.’’ Mr. Sew- 
ard had influence in the Administration, 
but not control. His mental activity, 
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the ‘marvellous fertility of his pen,’ 
his proneness to exercise authority and to 
make himself conspicuous on every im- 
portant subject and oecasion, imposed on 
admiring and willing friends, who, like 
Mr. Adams, persuaded themselves that 
one so active and prominent must be the 
moving and directing spirit of the Ad- 
ministration. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, fur his most partial friends to 
specify any financial, military, naval, ter- 
ritorial, or general measure of adminis- 
tration which had its origin with or was 
directed by the Secretary of State, while 
the President suggested some and direct- 
ed all. 
to or adopt and appropriate the views of 
others with wonderful facility, could sec- 
ond their propositions, and support them 
with a zeal and earnestness which made 
them seem his own. 

Mr. Adams says he knows that in order 
to cut up by the roots the possibility of 
misunderstanding or rivalry between the 
President and Secretary of State, ‘* Mr. 
Seward deliberately came to the conclu- 
sion to stifle every sensation left him of 
aspiration in the future, by establishing a 
distinct understanding with the Presi- 
dent on that subject.’’ ‘* Thus it hap- 
pened that Mr. Seward voijuntarily dis- 
missed forever the noblest dreams of an 
ambition he had the clearest right to in- 
dulge, in exchange for a more solid power 
to direct affairs for the benefit of the na- 
tion through the name of another, who 
should yetappear in ail later time to reap 
the honors due chiefly to his labors.” 

That Mr. Seward signified to the Presi- 
dent he should not be a competitor with 
him for the office of Chief Magistrate 
in 1864 is not improbable, and but for 
the disparagement so ungenerously as 
well as unjustly thrown upon the Presi- 
dent, who according to the ‘‘ Memori- 
al Address’ was ‘‘in all later times 
to reap the honors due chiefly to Mr. 
Seward’s labors,’’ the latter should 
have the unrestricted credit of patriotic 
self-abnegation. But the truth must not 
be suppressed or perverted, and there are, 
aside from the act of declination but con- 
nected with it, certain facts and circum- 
stances which are essential to a right un- 
derstanding of the case, and which, if the 
subject be alluded to, truth requiresshould 
not be omitted. 

In December, 1862, the dissatisfaction 
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which existed in Congress and the coun- 
try against the imputed meddlesome in- 
terference and alleged mismanagement of 
the Secretary of State, and his suppos- 
ed influence over the Executive, was such 
that a very general desire was expressed 
that he should leave the Cabinet and retire 
from the Administration. Tosome extent 
he had unwittingly and unintentionally 
contributed to the prevailing discontent 
by persistent and ostentatious exhibition 
of himself in public with the President 
when he visited the army, and indeed on 
every possible oecasion, outside of “the 
State Department. His clazueurs and sup- 
porters busied themselyes in represent- 
ing that Mr. Seward was de facto 
President, and the ‘* Memorial Address ”’ 
falls into the same error by declaring he 
was directing affairs. Mr. Seward gave 
encouragement to these representations. 
They gratified his vanity and that of his 
supporters, but did not strengthen and 
fortify him in Congress or with the pub- 
lic, as heand his friends anticipated would 
be the case, but really weakened him, and 
for a time were harmful to the President, 
towards whom the country was otlier- 
wi-e well inclined. Military reverses al- 
ways weaken an administration. The 
people, however, are tolerant of the mis- 
takes of their chief magistrate, and for- 
bearing towards his honest errors, but 
are exacting and often intolerant towards 
subordinates or reputed favorites. Un- 
der national reverses they were lenient 
towards the President, and whatever was 
wrong they charged, sometimes improper- 
ly, on the secretaries, particularly the 
one who assumed the ‘* more solid power 
to direct affairs,’’ and whom they held ac- 
countable, not entirely without reason, for 
certain executive indiscretions and for na- 
tional misfortunes. 

When Congress convened in December 
the sentiment or prejudice against Mr. 
Seward was deep and severe, but he 
seemed not cognizant of it, nor was the 
President himself aware of its full extent 
He could not have been wholly ignorant 
of the fact that there wasa growing dislike 
of the Secretary of State, and that he was 
opposed by many friends of the Adminis- 
tration as wellas opponents ; but he knew 
that others of the Cabinet were impro- 
perly censured and abused, and that he 
as well as they were in some cases unjust- 
ly assailed. No one, however, had warn- 
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ed either of the extreme disfavor with 
which almost the whole community in 
those days viewed Mr. Seward—their 
want of confidence in his sincerity and 
judgment, and their belief that his inti- 
macy and influence with the President 
were pernicious. This erroneous, or, more 
properly speaking, exaggerated impres- 
sion of the influence and power of the 
Secretary of State which the partisans of 
Mr. Seward had inculcated, in the mis- 
taken belief that it would increase his 
strength to the same extent that it injur- 
ed the President—a mistake into which 
Mr. Adams appears to have fallen—car- 
ried with it the idea that the President 
permitted himself to be persuaded and 
misled by his subordinate to do acts 
against his own better judgment. The 
assiduous attentions of the Secretary of 
State could searcely fail to have some ef- 
fect on the President, especially in minor 
matters, to which he could not always, in 
the overwhelming multiplicity of affairs, 
give that minute attention which he wish- 
ed. Intimacy, companionship would un- 
avoidably carry with it more or less in- 
fluence, and in that view the Secretary 
had influence which he was forward to 
exhibit and not reluctant to exercise, 
sometimes unfortunately for the Presi- 
dent and the country. It was notorious 
that the partisan friends of Mr. Seward 
were anxious to have it believed he was 
the power behind the President who con- 
trolled the action of the Governmen®, and 
some of his own oracular sayings and do- 
ings tended to that belief 

A brief interchange of views among 
the members after Congress assembled 
led to the disclosure of great unanimity 
of opinion adverse to the Secretary of 
State, which resulted in a meeting of 
the Republican Senators on the 17th of 
December, at which resolutio.s in oppo- 
sition to him and requesting that he 
should be dismissed were adopted with 
but one dissenting voice. A committee 
of nine Senators, embracing some of the 
ablest and mest eminent men of that body, 
at the head of which was the venerable 
Judge Collamer of Vermont, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, was appoint- 
ed, and instructed to wait upon the 
President and communicate to him the 


general conviction that the continuance 
of Mr. Seward in office would he injuri- 
ous to the Administration and the coun- 


try, and to make known to him a request 
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on the part of the Senators assembled 
that the services of Mr. Seward should be 
dispensed with. 

These extraordinary proceedings were 
immediately communicated to Secretary 
Seward, before the committee had waited 
upon the President, by Senator King of 
New York, the only gentleman who had 
opposed them. Mr. Seward promptly 
and properly tendered his resignation. 
It is not essential to enter into the details 
of that movement further than to say that 
Mr. Lincoln defeated it, and in doing so 
demonstrated to Senators and Cabinet 
executive ability, tact, and power such as 
Mr. Adams never knew that he possessed, 
and consequently fails to appreciate. Al- 
though surprised and grieved by what 
was done and what he learned, the Presi- 
dent did not submit to Senatorial dicta- 
tion, nor permit the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government to be overborne 
or invaded. Mr. Seward was not dis- 
missed, nor was his resignation accepted, 
nor did he wish it to be accepted. The 
attempt to drive him from the State De- 
partment really strengthened him in the 
position, but there is no doubt the move- 
ment had in some respects a_ beneficial 
effect in restraining the officiousness of 
Mr. Seward and in arousing Mr. Lincoln’s 
attention to it. ‘The scheming party 
management, which had been defeated 
first at Chicago and subsequently in the 
formation of the Cabinet, but which 
had adroitly undertaken to control and 
regulate the Administration, was by these 
Senatorial proceedings rebuked and again 
defeated. 
sional friends who had favored the nom- 
ination of Mr. Seward at Chicago had be- 
come dissatisfied with him and his demon- 


Some of the active Congres- 


strations, and were most forward in ask- 
ing that he should net be permitted to 
longer discharge the duties of Secretary 
of State. 

It was at this juncture, when he be- 
came conscious that he had no longer a 
party to sustain him—when he saw all 
the Senate, and, it may be added, about 
the whole of the representative body op- 
posed to him—when there was not a single 
State, nor any party in any State, in his 
favor—that ‘* Mr. Seward deliberately 
came to the conclusion to stifle every sen- 
sation left in him of aspiration in the fu- 
ture,’ and ‘dismiss forever the noblest 
dreams of ambition,’ not that he might 


be or was thereby able to ** direct affuirs,”’ 
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nor yet with the conviction that Abraham 
Lincoln ‘‘ should reap the honors due 
chiefly to his labors,’’ but because any 
idea of political preferment was to him 
utterly hopeless. It is an incontroverti- 
ble truth that he had the confidence and 
support of no party, and was want’ng in 
that power which derives its strength 
from public opinion. 

Perhaps no one oceurrence better illus- 
trates the executive and administrative 
course of Mr. Seward, than certain pro- 
ceedings in relation to mails taken on cap- 
tured vessels. Very little publicity was 
given to the subject at the time, though 
it was the cause of frequent and earnest 
discussion, and of a somewhat extensive 
and elaborate correspondence. 

I received on the last day of October, 
1862, a brief note from Mr. Seward, 
saying: ** It is thought expedient that in- 
structions be given to the blockading and 
naval officers, that in case of capture of 
merchant vessels suspected or proved to 
be vessels of the insurgents or contraband,” 
the mails should ** not be searched or 
opened, but be put as speedily as may be 
convenient on the way to their designated 
destinations.’’ By whoin it was ** thought 
expedient’? that such illegal ** instrue- 
tions” 
national right renounced in the midst of 


should be given, and an essential 


war when most needed, did not appear. 
The note, though characteristic, was of 
sucha tenor that 1 gave it no attention 
whatever, except to say to Mr. Seward 
within a day or two, probably at our next 
meeting, that I had received it, that I dis- 
liked its tenor, and knew not its object, or 
whether it was private or official, but it 
could not be expected I would carry it 
into effect. He made a passing reply that 
he had great difficulty in keeping the 
peace and satisfying foreign demands, 
particularly the English, who were very 
exacting. There the matter rested, and 
I supposed was ended; but six months 
later he came to my house Saturday even- 
ing, the 11th of April, with a letter from 
Lord Lyons enclosing an extract from 
Mr. Archibald, the English Consul in 
New York, who had written his lordship 
that the mail bag of the Peterhoff, a cap- 
tured vessel, was in the prize commis- 
sioner’s office, ** that the Court had direct- 
ed the mail parcels should be opened in 
order to see what letters were enclosed 
relating to the cargo on board the ship, 


and requested that 1 would open tie 
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package and select such letters as ap- 
peared to me to relate to the cargo on 
board or to the consignee mentioned in 
the manifest, and to take charge of the 
residue, with a view of forwarding them 
to their destination.’’ With this request 
the Consul refused to comply, and imme- 
diately informed Lord Lyons, who wrote 
Mr. Seward that ‘all these proceedings 
seem to me to be so contrary to the spirit 
of your letter to the Seeretary of the Navy 
of the 31st of October, that [ cannot help 
hoping you will send orders by telegraph 
to stop them.”’ 

L asked Mr. Seward if he had _tele- 
graphed or written as requested. He said 
he had not; it was not strictly within 
the provinee of the State Department ; 
the Court would not be likely to be gov- 
erned by anything from him on a subject 
of naval concern ; he therefore wished me 
to send word to the Court to give up the 
mail. 1 assured him [ was not prepared 
to send any such order; that I could not 
do it without a violation of law, and that 
the Judge knew his duty too well to re- 
gard such an order from him or me; that 
the mails were legally in the custody of 
the Court, and ought not to be given up 
without examination, for, in all proba- 
bility, the best, and perhaps the only 
evidence that the Peterhoff was good 
prize, was to be found in the mail bag. 
It would be wrong toward the Govern- 
ernment and unjust to the captors to part 
witl? this evidence. 

He was greatly disturbed ; said he was 
committed by his letter to me of the 31st 
of October, which had directed and virta- 
ally pledged the Government that the 
mails should be given up without search. 
I replied that he was not authorized to 
give any such direction or pledge ; that it 
was contrary not only to usage but to in- 
ternational and statute law; that [ had 
paid no attention to his note, which was 
irregular and improper, as well as illegal, 
subversive of usage, and an unauthor- 
ized abandonment of a national right, 
which would be most injurious to the 
navy and the country; that as regarded 
any personal humiliation in recalling or 
disavowing it, no one but myself was 
aware he had ever written such a note, 
and it had entirely passed from my mind. 
He answered that he had given Lord 
Lyons or some of the legation a copy of 
it, and it had been read and received as 
Uur 


authority in Parliament. Gouyeru- 
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ment would be holden to the promise he 
had made. But, said I, you could make 
no promise to override the law, or against 
law; the letter was nut an executive or- 
der, an act of Congress, or a treaty stip- 
ulation. I regretted that it had been 
written, still more that it was published, 
for it was supercilious and improper on 
his part to undertake to instruct the Sec- 
retary of the Navy as he would a subordi- 
mite; that it was unfortunate such a note, 
unofficial and of no authority whatever, 
should have been made public. It was 
discourteous for him to address such a let- 
ter to me; disrespectful and wrong to 
have communicated such an unauthorized 
missive to the English legation; that they 
were not aware he was not empowered to 
instruct me or any of his colleagues; that 
this subject had never been a matter of 
Cabinet cofisultation, and was in no sense 
an administration measure. He left me 
ata late hour, and after a pretty earnest 
conversation, to see Lord Lyons. The 
Minister was unyielding, and the ques- 
tion was carried to the President, who 
frankly stated that the subject was new to 
him; that he was not familiar with mari- 
time law or the law of prize. I turned 
his attention to our statutes, which were 
clear and explicit. The law of 1789, our 
eariiest statute, says: ‘* All papers, char- 
ter parties, bills of lading, passports, and 
other writings whatsoever found on board 
any ship or ships which shall be taken, 
shall be carefully preserved, and the ori- 
ginals sent to the courts of justice fur mar- 
itime affairs,’’ confirmed by the law of 
1800, and subsequent enactments. 
Eminent counsel were consulted, and 
authorities hunted up, but the whole ar- 
ray wis against the unauthorized, ille- 
gal, and ill-considered note of the 3lst of 
October. For days and weeks the sub- 
ject was under consideration, and the 
more clear and unquestionable the case 
appeared, and the greater the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Seward, the deeper were the 
President’s sympathies for him and the 
stronger his wish to extricate the Secreta- 
ry from a dilemma into which he had been 
apparently unwittingly seduced. The 
transaction was studiously withheld from 
Cabinet consultations, Mr. Seward had, 
it seemed, in a weak and unguarded mo- 
ment, attempted to show to Mr. Stuart, 
of the British legation, his authority and 
power as Secretary of State; that he was 


Virtuaily the premier and the controiling 
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mind of the Government; that he could is- 
sue orders to his associates in the Cabinet 
as he would to subordinates, and regulate 
international questions by a mere dash of 
his pen, without regard to the President 
and Cabinet. Bat when the question 
came to a practical issue, and he was re- 
quired to show his authority to make 
regulations for the navy, to set aside the 
laws of the country, to disregard interna- 
tional law and usage, his ill-timed letter 
and assumption of power came home with 
terrible effect. Law and usage and the 
practice of nations could not be over- 
turned by a flippant note from the head 
of a department. Only an act of Con- 
gress or a treaty duly ratified could do 
what the Secretary of State, with all the 
experience superior — intelligence 
awarded him by Mr. Adams, attempted 
to do, in order to gratify a subordinate in 
the British legation, who had an object 
in view, and gained his point hy seducing 
the Secretary, whose vanity was suscep- 
tible. When I asked if this renunciation 
of a right, which would impair the effi- 
ciency of the navy and operate injurious- 


and 


ly to our national interests, was recipro- 
eal, whether the British Government had 
consented, in case of war, to also abandon 
the right, Mr. admitted they 
had come under no obligation to that 
effect, but he had no doubt they would. 
His principal justification, however, was 


Seward 


the unfriendly feeling of Great Britain, 
which he declared was very hostile, and 
that it was his constant labor and duty to 
pacify and that g 
This necessity, be said, bad driven him 


appease vernment. 
to extraordinary concessi ms, and in prom- 
ising the surrender of the mails without 
examination he had acted in the interest 
of peace. In other words, he had disre- 
garded law, renounced an essential right 
at a critical period of the war without 
reciprocity, without an equivalent, with- 
out Cabinet consultation, and submitted 
and yielded to the illegal exactions of the 
English legation. 

Senator Sumner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in whose 
superior intelligence and infurmation on 
questions of international law President 
Lineoln had great confidence, and whom 
he often consulted on conflicting and 
troublesome subjects with foreign powers, 
hecame greatly interested in this question, 
He assured the President that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was right, and the State 
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Department wrong. But Mr. Seward in- 
sisted that tie British Government was 
sensitive, and if we Opened and examined 
the mails they would avail themselves of 
the occasion tomake war. This the Pres- 
ident dreaded. I claimed that the best 
way to avert war was a fearless mainten- 
ance of our rights; that to renounce our 
rights from fear or threat would be hu- 
miliation and weakness. The point was 
one on which the President assumed the 
Secretary of State must be correctly in- 
formed, and, horrified with the idea of ir- 
ritating Great Britain, which Mr. Seward 
insisted would be inevitable, and all his 
sympathies being with the Secretary, he 
thought it expedient to accede to Lord 
Lyons’s demand, and surrender the Peter- 
hoff mails, 

A few days after the renunciation of our 
national right to placate England, Sen- 
ator Sumner met Lord Lyons at the house 
of Tassara, the Spanish Minister, and ex- 
pressed to him his regret that, taking ad- 
vantage of the peculiar condition of our 
affairs, he should have made a demand on 
our Government which not be 
yielded without national dishonor ; that 
the subject of examining all letters and 
papers on prizes was well settled by the 


could 


law of nations, and questions relating to 
mails on captured vessels were judicial 
rather than diplomatic. Lord Lyons dis- 
avowed ever having made a demand; 
said he was careful and guarded in all 
his transactions with Mr. Seward, and 
made it a point to reduce every question 
with him to writing. He authorized Mr. 
Sumner to examine his whole correspond- 
ence with the State Department ; said he 
had of course been gratified with the vol- 
untary renunciation by Mr. Seward of the 
right to search the mails; and when, 
contrary to the promise tendered by the 
Secretary of State, the mails were carried 
into court, he had called Mr. Seward’s 


attention to his own letter of the 31st of 


October to the Secretary of the Navy 
abandoning the right, but he bad exacted 
nothing, made no demand, and merely 
asked him to do as he tad promised. 
When Mr. Sumner on the following 
day reported this interview with the Brit- 
ish Minister, the President was filled with 
astonishment, and said, in his emphatic 
manner, ** I shall have to eut this knot.”’ 


Of what advantage to the Execu- 
tive or the country was the greater 
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experience of the Secretary of State in 
this instance? He had been twelve years 
in the Senate, and by a dash of the pen, 
in a note of six lines, he, against usage— 
against both national and internationai 
law—without the action of Congress— 
—without consulting President or Cabi- 
net—without the consent of the people or 
the approval of the Government—without 
a treaty with reciprocal advantages— 
without authority of any kind, assumed 
the power to relinquish and renounce an 
indispensable national right in naval cap- 
tures. If the President, from friendship 
or sympathy, was influenced to shield or 
sustain the Secretary of State in his dis- 
tressing embarrassment, it was under cir- 
cumstances which will be rightly appre- 
ciated. It is one of many cases which 
exhibit the workings of the Adiministra- 
tration—the ‘* positive qualities’’ and 
real merits and course of action of the 
President and Secretary of State —the 
confiding nature of the former and the in- 
fluence exercised by the latter; and from 
facts like these a judgment may be formed 
how far the country and posterity are 
likely to ** award honors to Mr. Lincoln 
that clearly belong to Mr. Seward.’’ Let 
neither be robbed of the honors he earned 
or of the just merits to which he is en- 
titled. 

It may be added that the Peterhoff was 
an advance steamer of a proposed line of 
packets, which were to convey mails and 
supplies, ostensibly to Matamoros, but with 
contingent destination for Texas. The 
whole scheme was deliberately planned 
to evade the blockade, and give the rebels 
free communication abroad through Brit- 
ish mails via the Rio Grande; and the 
Secretary of State, flattered and seduced 
by the British legation, had given the 
parties immunity by his ill-advised letter 
renouncing the national right to search 
the mails. After the mails of the Peter- 
hoff were given up, that vessel was re- 
leased and restored to her owners for the 
want of sufficient evidence to condemn 
her,a heavy lass to. the eaptors and to the 
Government; but the parties in the Mata- 
moros line became involved in a legal 
controversy in the English courts after 
the war was over, when it was made evi- 
dent that the vessel was good prize, and 
it is understood the evidence which would 
have insured her condemnation was in the 
mails that were surrendered. 

Gipron WELLES. 
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THE EQUINOCTIAL. 

AN equinoctial gale tore through Wall 
street and Third street in September. 
While the storm lasted, kite-flying in those 
thoroughfares was out of the question, as 
bobs, string, and the whole machine were 
quickly whisked into cloud-land. Bulls 
and bears slunk bellowing and growling 
to shelter. ‘lornado-like, the tempest 
threw down the loftiest houses, scattering 
their wrecks along the way. 

Epochs of excitement, in which men 
drop their masks and are thrown off their 
habitual guard, are profitable for the 
study of human nature. The September 
money panic showed how great a part of 
mankind lose their heads in a stress, and 
furget that very art wherein they are most 
proficient, and which most distinguishes 
them from the other animals, namely, the 
art of making money. Ona blue day of 
that September crisis, a stranger, meeting 
a financier in the street, breathlessly ac- 
costed him thus : ** Oh, sir, excuse me, but 
I must ask your opinion, as between man 
and man, if Jay Cooke’s failure will break 
down government bonds ; for 1 have twen- 
ty thousand dollars in them, and would 
be ruined! ’’ That is the stuff panics are 
made of. On such occasions the univer- 
sal scramble to turn notes, accounts, bills 
receivable, stocks, bonds, and all tokens 
of indebtedness, into greenbacks, is like 
the rush of spectators from a theatre ru- 
mored to be afire, or of passengers from 
a ship said to have sprung aleak: the 
chance of drowning in the water is so far 
preferable to that of drowning in the 
ship, suffocating in the jam is so much 
better than smothering in the smoke, that 
we plunge at the first alarm. What con- 
fusion, madness, throwing away of valu- 
ables, in September's sauve qui peut! The 
cool-headed profited largely by this Bull 
Run folly, bat thrice as many fortunes 
might have been made or saved, were not 
capital the timidest thing on earth, flying 
like a hare from danger. When good 
stock tumbled ten, twenty per cent. ina 
day, men who for ten, twenty months had 
been hoarding a reserve to buy with in 
just such a erisis, drew back ; and where- 
as ever since the last previous panic they 


had been sighing for one more chaos in 
values, when the chance came they lack- 
ed the nerve to take it. 

Kno’well, in Jonson’s play, thanks 
Heaven he never admired ** the change of 
manners and the breeding of our youth 
within the kingdom,”’ 

Nor read the grammar of cheating I had made, 
Tomy sharp boy, at twelve, repeating still 
The rule : Get money ; still, get money, boy ; 
No matter by what means. 

Generations ago, then, the pursuit of 
money as the prize of life, and the thing 
which must be had in abundance to make 
life enviable, was taught by sire to son. 
In the September panic half a dozen 
bankers asked an unusual time for paying 
their debts, and thereupon the community 
heaved, rocked, tussed with agitation, as 
though property were vanishing by bil- 
lions from the earth. Not a dollar's 
worth was really destroyed. Wealth shift- 
ed its channels, or halted in them, but 
none perished nor went out of the com- 
munity. The terror spread as if a Chica- 
go was burning, or a New York submerg- 
ed, or a Philadelphia rent by earthquake. 
The ravage of fever or of flames, the fail- 
ure of crops, the paralysis caused by a 
strike, are sources of actual loss and suf- 
fering; but industry was spared in the 
bankers’ panic; the September harvest was 
enormous, trade thriving, bench and forge 
busy, the foreign markets flourishing, and 
all that was really jeoparded was (with 
few exceptions) the surplus of speculators 
or investors. Nevertheless the fright was 
general, Surely we sometimes mistake 
the extra money put aside on the risks 
of speculation, or the accretions of invest- 
ment, for that which supplies our daily 
necessities. 

We yield so far, I say, to the rou- 
tine of society and the traditions of trade, 
as tu esteem that, and only that, a calam- 
ity, which the business view regards as 
such. This, to be sure, is an ancient 
habit of mankind. The old heathen play- 
wright observes that if a man’s business 
goes well, he is well, while if that fares 
ill, so does he; or, as our later phrase 
becomes ‘* demoralized ’’ or 


With homely grace and 


has it, he 
** worthless.”’ 
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dialectic raciness, Barnes, the Burns of 
rough Dorsetshire, says : 


There's noo good o’ goold but to buy what ‘ull 
meake 
Vor happiness here among men; 
An’ who would give happiness up vor the seake 
O zome money to buy it agean? 
Vor’t would seem to the eyes of a man that is 
wise 
Like money vor money, 
Or zellen one’s honey to buy zome’hat sweet. 


But that is the view of a poet, not of 
a bull or Great familiarity with 
money and excessive devotion to it con- 
fuses the sign with the thing signified, 
the means with the end; insomuch that, 
as money is the token of value, by degrees 
we become extremely anxious and wretch- 
ed over the fate even of that part of it 
which we are not using and have no use 
for. As it procures alike the luxuries, 
the comforts, and the necessities of life, 


bear. 


we sometimes forget which of these it 
means in Our own case. A money panic 
sets the whole world quivering like a 
jelly, without our reflecting much wheth- 
er it is surplus cash or the actual staff of 
life that is in danger. Whereas, inform 
aman that his health, his reason, or his 
soul borders on bankruptcy, and he takes 
the news with the greatest equanimity 
and skepticism, 

When little Paul asked father 
** What’s money? what can it do?”’ 
Dombey replied, ‘*‘ Money can do every- 


thing !"" 


his 


And although the child show- 
ed that what he most wanted no money 
could buy, yet many of us, like Dombey, 
really worship money as a kind of omni- 
potent fetish; so that whenever this idol 
is in peril, instinctive horror spreads even 
among those to whom the failures of A 
and B and C are of no importance what- 
ever. A man bears with philosophy the 
theft of a suit of clothes that cost a hun- 
dred dollars, but is agitated at the pros- 
pect of losing that sum in deposited cash. 

Scripture guardedly teaches, not that 
money is an evil, but that the undue love 
of it is the rootof evil. The apostle does, 
it is true, speak somewhat contempt- 
uously of *' filthy lucre,’’ but he had chosen 
poverty and his grapes were sour. Be- 
sides, it doesn’t become us, who handle 
fractional currency, to deny that our na- 
tional lucre is ‘ filthy.”’ However, dur- 
ing the*‘ run ’’ upon the banks, not every 
possessor of money found his treasure an 


unmixed good. To many it was at least 
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a sore anxiety. They ,hurried to the 
banks, stood for hours in line to draw 
their hoards, tremblingly clutched the 
bundle from the cashier’s hand, and when 
they had got it—what? Why, for some 
nights in New York and Phi.adelphia, 
thousands of people were sleeping, or 
sleepless, with millions of dollars under 
their pillows. Troubled indeed must be 
slumber, when a pile of money is hid un- 
der the bolster, or locked in the drawer 
yonder, or tucked away in stockings or in 
Perhaps the thought flashed 
upon the unhappy wight: Who stood at 
the bank door as I came out to-day? that 
burly rascal in the slouch hat—was he 
watching me ? did he follow me? was it a 
burglar? and does the scoundrel know iny 


stoves. 


shop, my house? 

It was this clutching and carrying away 
of money from its wonted channels that 
prolonged the catastrophe. In ordinary 
times a man accepts a check from his 
debtor or banker, pays it for hisown debt 
or for deposit ; the bit of paper finds its way 
to bank again, and not a dollar of actual 
money is needed for transactions involy- 
ing millions. But in the September 
‘‘runs’’ men wanted not checks but 
greenbacks ; and these they did not de- 
posit again, but hoarded at home. The 
banks of no city have ready money enough 
to pay all their depositors at once. 
Hence, some of them were easily fished 
out and drained dry, while the panic, so 
far from being glutted by these gurgings, 
grew by what it fed on. 

Capital shuts up its head, if alarmed, 
like a turtle—closes its shell tight like an 
oyster; when the oyster shell slowly 
opens, when the turtle cautiously peeps 
out, when people begin to weary of keep- 
ing money in pillows and purses, and to 
fear burglars more than bankers, pick- 
pockets more than panics, streams of cur- 
rency dribble back to financial rivers, and 
stranded business, getting afloat once 
more, goes on its way rejoicing. 

There is some analogy between war and 
finance in their defensive measures and in 
the importance of alliances. There were 
bits of genuine stratagem in the Septem- 
ber panic, and victories not less renowned 
than war’s. The sudden shutting up of 
the New York Stock Exchange was like 
The 


issue by the banks of loan certificates, to 


exploding a mine under besiegers. 


be used at the clearing house in bank set- 
tlements, instead of currency, was throw 
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ing supplies into beleaguered forts. 
league of the national banks bound hand- 


fuls of loose twigs into fascines. In Phil- 
adelphia, the enemy assembled in front 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, and at- 
tacked it in force. Perceiving this, and 
the strength of the position (a less defensi- 
ble one had been abandoned toa rapid fate), 
its friends poured reinforcements into 
the Fidelity, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone unticipating and paying it $175,000 
not thendue. It was the key of the finan- 
cial position in that city, and aftera three 
days’ assault the panic-stricken moved 
off, while the bank stood intact. The 
finance of the future might well study the 
strategy of alliances and the methods of 
rallying and concentration, to resist such 
attacks for the common good. It might 
study the best methods of guarding 
against such deadlocks of foreign ex- 
change as occurred in September, where- 
by for a time the seaboard merchants 
could not realize on bills of exchange at 
any price, and thus the moving of the 
crops (that most important element in the 
situation) was menaced and momentarily 
checked. It might study the wisdom and 
legality of interventions by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in financial troubles, for 
the purpose of setting the government’s 
shoulder to the wheel. It might inquire 
if any additional security given to small 
deposits in the savings banks, would less- 
en the tendency to **runs”’ by the de- 
positors. The New York ‘ Trumpet ”’ 
sonorously declares that ** The English 
system gives absolute security, and makes 
every penny of the poor man 
safer than the throne itself.’’ All that 
could be done with our banks, probably, 
would be to compel them to keep a larger 
cash reserve, and to loan on better securi- 
ty ; and this would mean receiving less in- 
terest on money loaned, and, of course, 


hoart led 


paying less on money deposited, while 
even then *‘ runs’? would not be cured, 
since nothing is so unreasoning as a panic, 

This was our September equinoctial—a 
storm of great fury, that revealed, here 
and there, the strength of a house built 
onstable rock : ** The rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it feil not: 
for it was founded upon a rock.”’ But 
for the structure built on quicksands of 
over-discount, or railroad speculation, the 
epitaph more than once has been: ** It 
fell; and great was the fall of it.”’ 
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CHAMPIONS OF ART. 

Tue art of criticising music is taking 
a ‘*new departure’? in our country. 
Provincial methods that aforetime pre 
vailed in this profession are giving way to 
European or cosmopolitan appliances. In 
the city of New York area couple of clubs 
of ittérateurs and dilettanti, among whose 
functions is that of giving a supper to 
singers or players who may come to town. 
Now the guest is an Italian tragedian, 
anon a Swedish songstress ; to-day a native 
warbler, to-morrow a Russian one. If 
there be a pair of prime donne at hand, 
the clubs have one apiece to puff and 
patronize. 
are Morfatti and Morlini; the Euterpe 
invites one to dinner (it is of no conse- 
quence which) and the Eunomia takes 
the other; or else the Eunomians escort 
one enchantress from her steamer to the 
hotel, while the 
pageant and banquet for her rival. A 
pair of players or pianists are apparent- 
ly divided between the clubs with the 
same fraternal fairness, and it 
suggested that the managers of the artists 
foot the bills. Messieurs the managers 
might do worse. To excite a rivalry of 
devotion for two singers who perform at 
the same time in the same community is 


Suppose the reigning planets 


Kuterpe provides a 


is even 


good strategy, especially if their cham- 
pions be club-men and critics instead of 
mere claqueurs. 

Now, it so happens that many of the 
Eunomians and Euterpians do follow the 
Muses. That is to say, they pursue a 
literary calling—in short, are reporters, 
or crities, or sub-crities, dramatic or mu- 
sical, writing in the New York journals; 
and, besides, more than one is the mag- 
nificent metropolitan correspondent of 
some daily or weekiy paper published in 
the minor cities. I protest that in these 
latter days, when *‘ the unbought grace 
of life’’ is so searce, when ** the age of 
chivalry is gone, and that of sophisters, 
economists, and 
ceeded,’ it is cheering to see with what 
gallantry an Euterpian or Eunomian 
takes up the cudgels for a lady fair. 
Nibbs, who last night handed salt to the 
superb Solfeggia, and with beating heart 
picked up the kerchief of Maria Morlini, 
or at least clinked glasses with Herr 
Donnerblitz the basso, may well be ecstatic 
regarding When the 
little man writes to-day to his rural read- 
ers, he will maintain Morlini to be the 


calculators has sue- 


these vocalists. 
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divinist of bird-mortals that ever trilled, 
and will keenly regret that another song- 
stress, one Morfatti, well enough in her 
prime, but now passée, should be indis- 
creetly compared with her by a certain 
Bohemian clique that shall be nameless. 
It is Nibbs and the other gentlemen of 
his profession who kindly scatter through 
the rural regions those premonitory ‘* per- 
sonals ’’ abuut Morfatti or Morlini, that 
beherald a tour in the backwoods. ‘I 
have just learned from the highest au- 
thority,’’ writes Mr. Nibbs to the ** Cato 
County Chronicle and Farmers’ Friend,’’ 
of which he is the Own Correspondent, 
** that Morlini will not sing in opera this 
season. Her liberal and enterprising 
manager, Signor Batoni, had organized a 
troupe with a fabulous outlay, when, on 
the sudden death of her grandmother, the 
afflicted soprano took a vow before her 
father confessor, the Abbé Bonvivant, to 
sing only in concerts for two years. The 
good abbé has, however, kindly inter- 
ceded with His Holiness the Pope fora 
dispensation from a moiety of the vow, 
and you shall have her in Norma next 
year. Meanwhile, let me assuage the 
disappointment of the good people of 
Cato county by assuring them that Mor- 
lini is even more brilliant in concert than 
on the lyric stage.’’ Or else, Nibbs em- 
ploys his graceful pen to relate an in- 
stance of Morlini’s characteristic gener- 
osity. ‘* While about midway of the 
poluphloishoio thalasses, it appears that 


one of the navigators of the good ship 
Seythia, that brought Morlini to our 
shores, on going up a rope ladder, natu- 
rally grew dizzy, and was precipitated to 
the floor. ‘The fall broke the unfortunate 
navigator’s head, and confined him to his 
apartment for many days ; but the ten- 
der-hearted Morlini lavished her personal 
soins on the matelot, provided him with 
liqueurs from her own stores, and placed 
a thousand franes for the invalid at her 
banker’s. ‘This gracious charity Morlini 
has hitherto kept a profound secret, but 
you can rely,”’ ete., ete. 

While Nibbs is performing these kindly 
offices for Morlini, Dibbs is with equal 
gallantry spreading the fame of Morfatti. 
** Did you ever hear,”’ this rollicking city 
correspondent asks the ** North Jugurtha 
Yataghan and Tri- Weekly Star-Spangled 
Banner ’’—‘‘ Did you ever hear of the lucky 
accident that brought out Morfatti? 








No? Then I'll tell you. She is, as you 
know, twenty-six years old—though a 
pack of impudent Bohemians, who lack 
the honor of her acquaintance, claim she 
is forty-three. Well, on a beautiful sum- 
mer day, sixteen years syne, a renowned 
impressario, faring through the hamlet of 
Nirgend was electrified by a delicious 
voice apparently proceeding from a young 
maiden, who,”’ ete., ete., ete. 

Dibbs and Nibbs put on record the 
number of bouquets that Morlini and 
Morfatti receive, the number of cottages 
they buy at Newport, the number of 
houses on Fifth avenue, the number of 
acres in Omaha. They recount the skill 
of these ladies in driving four-in-hand ; 
in riding locomotive engines ; in steering 
yachts; in playing billiards and the 
banjo. They relate the miracles effected 
by those gracious voices in restoring rea- 
son to lunatics, sight to the blind, 
strength to the feeble, and pity to the 
heartsof misers. While Dibbsand Nibbs, 
the sub-critics and news-writers, are 
thus busy, Hubbs and Nobbs, the spright- 
ly paragraphists, are doing a good work 
in the departments of ‘* Answers to Cor- 
respondents ’’ and ‘** Splashes and Splut- 
ters of Town Talk,’’ over which these 
gentlemen respectively preside. Anxious 
Inquirer is informed that Morfatti re- 
ceives “an honorarium ofone thousand dol- 
lars for each performance ”’ as her wages. 
‘Town Talk’? comes out every other 
day either with an account of some infat- 
uated admirer who has been besieging the 
Morlini’s hotel, or else with an official in- 
ventory of her jewelry and wardrobes. 
Thus the diligent knights of the quill 
contrive to have some fresh point or para- 
graph about Morliniand Morfatti always 
going in the city papers, while the coun- 
try press, agape for city news, swallows 
these items as fast as they appear. The 
bombastic cannoneers who bang away in 
leading articles are mild and bashful 
warriors, in general, compared with the 
local reporters, the theatric sub-critics, 
and the city correspondents of the coun- 
try press. It is these latter who have 
boxes at command for themselyes, and 
tickets to spare for friends, who slap dvor- 
keepers on the back, and are hand-in- 
glove with managers. They are the recog- 
nized levers that work on public opinion, 
and verily the managers could not easily 
be tuo grateful. Puiuie QuiLiBet. 
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QUATREFAGES ON SCIENTIFIC EDUCA- 
TION. 

In opening the recent session of the 
French Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Lyons, the president, M. de 
Quatrefages, made an address on ‘* The 
Age of Science and on Scientific Educa- 
tion,’’ in which the following passage oc- 
curs: ‘*]I do not intend here to consider 
the whole weighty subject of education. 
I wish merely to show by a quotation how 
far the principles accepted for the past 
half century with regard to this matter 
differ from those proclaimed by the foun- 
ders of the university. The passage I 
quote bears the date 1802; it gives the 
reasons for the educational programme 
adopted that year: ‘The government is 
of the opinion that the study of the math- 
ematical, physical, and natural sciences is 
the complement of all education, both be- 
cause such knowledge is of direct utility 
in many conditions of life, and because it 
enlarges the circle of ideas and furnishes 
the key to a multitude of phenomena in 
nature and in human society, which it 
were a shame not to understand.’ 

** Here you see that notwithstanding po- 
litical divergences, the first republic and 
the first empire both comprehended the 
necessity of introducing science into edu- 
cation, and of making it the complement 
of all education. 

** Men of letters reproach science with 
stifling the imagination and sentiment. 
According to them, science does away 
with the ideal, and dwarfs the mind by 
shutting it up within the bounds of reali- 
ty; it is incompatible with poetry. They 
who speak thus have never read Kepler 
the astronomer, Pascal the geometrician, 
Linnzeus the naturalist, Buffon the zoolo- 
or Humboldt the man of universal 
science. Science extinguishing sentiment 
and imagination! Science, which is ever 
bringing us face to face with wonders! 
Science narrowing the mind! Science, 
which reaches out to infinity on all 
sides! ”’ 


gist, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN, 
At the Lyons Congress of the French 
Scientific Assuciatiug, M. Abel Hovelac- 


que made the following remarks on man’s 
precursor in the tertiary epoch: ‘* The 
opinion set forth by M. de Mortillet,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ as to the existence of a species 
of men different from all known races, 
whether historic or prehistoric, and which 
may be supposed to have wrought on 
flints in the tertiary period, appears to 
me to have all the characters of probabil- 
ity that could be expected in a conjecture ; 
in short, I regard it as a scientific suppo- 
sition. 

‘*[ will add that it accords perfectly 
with the conception as to the origin of 
man suggested by another of the natura 
sciences, viz., linguistics. This science, 
which has neither in method nor in ob- 
ject anything in common with etymolo- 
gy or with philology, but which studies 
language only from the standpoint of its 
phenic elements and morphology, leads us 
back unmistakably, from stratum to stra- 
tum, to a remote epoch when the many 
and various glottie systems were not only 
all monosyllabic, 
very small number of roots—or, to speak 
more precisely, simple elements. And 
yet, however far back we may go in ima- 
gination, the being provided with articu- 
late language whom we truly a 


but also possessed only a 


meet is 


human being; indeed, this character 
alone distinguishes humanity, and man 


is man only because of language. If we 


cannot admit, without falling into meta- 
physical notions, 2. e., notions which are 
unscientific and foreign to the experimen- 
tal method, that this faculty was acquir- 
ed all of with- 
out origin, er nehilo, then we gre forced to 
believe that it is the result of progressive 
development, the product of organic per- 
fectionment. 

** But this supposes as prior to man— 
i. e., prior to the being characterized by 
the faculty of articulate 
other being which is in process of acquir- 
ing this faculty and of a man. 
A distinguished linguist, Schleicher, 
maintains the hypothesis that only 
tain number of without 
faculty of language, 
quiring it, did in reality make the 
sition, and thenceforward had a ia claim 


a sudden, without cause, 


jan guage—an- 
hecoming 
a cer- 


the 
but ao sgn of ae- 


creatures, 


aequi- 
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to the title of men; but that on the other 
hand a certain number of them, less fa- 
vored by circumstances, failed in their de- 
velopment and took a retrograde meta- 
morphosis. These would be represented 
by the anthropomorphoid apes, the goril- 
Jas, chimpanzees, orangs, gibbons. But 
whatever we may think of this supposi- 
tion, or of the creature—man or not man 
—which has left on flints of the tertiary 
period the evidences of systematic work, 
we maintain that linguistics favors these 
scientific suppositions with regard to the 
existence of a being who was the immedi- 
ate morphological precursor of man—a 
being alsv indicated by palaeontological ev- 
idences.”’ 

This address led to a very animated de- 
bute, in which two points are noted as 
worthy of special remark by M. G. de 
Rialle, who reported the proceedings for 
the ‘* Revue Scientifique’: Ist. Nearly 
every man who is competent to judge of 
the matter is now agreed that we pussess 
intentionally-chipped flints from the ter- 
tiary period. ‘This is an important gain. 
2d. Some time ago the existence of a ter- 
tiary man was scouted; but now, when 
Mortillet and Hovelacque want to show 
that the being who was contemporary 
with the mastodon, ete., was not, proper- 
ly speaking, a man, yet the ery is, it must 
have been a man. ‘he very competent 
reporter of the ‘* Revue ’’ coincides fully 
in Hovelacque’s judgment of Mortillet’s 
hypothesis, viz.: that it is one ** perfectly 
scientific, and deserving of serious exami- 
nation.”’ 


PRESERVATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
OF FRESH MEAT, 

Mr. T. 8S. Mort, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, has for several years been experi- 
menting with a view to the discovery of 
some cheap and effective means of apply- 
ing cold to the preservation of perishable 
forms of food, both while in store and 
during transit; and in a recent letter to 
the London ** Times,’’ from that country, 
it 1s stated that his efforts have at last 
been crowned with complete success. As 
applied to meats, the process consists in 
freezing the carcasses of animals on the 
spot where they are slaughtered, by means 
of a mixture, the composition of which is 
not stated. The frozen meat is then trans- 
ported in suitable trucks to the coast, and 
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there stored in enormous refrigerators kept 
cold by a similar freezing mixture. For 
transportation by sea, the frozen careasses 
are placed on board ships provided with 
apparatus for keeping up the necessary 
degree of cold. By this means the meat 
is kept frozen from the time the animal is 
slaughtered until its flesh reaches the 
consumer, and without the use of ice at 
any stage of the operation. The great 
feature of the process is stated to be its 
economy, which makes it possible to put 
Australian meat in the English market so 
that it can be sofd at a decidedly lower 
price than the home product. 


STRENGTH OF TRON INCREASED BY 
STRAIN. 

Some experiments recently made in 
England to ascertain the effects of strain 
on wrought iron, give results quite at va- 
riance with the supposed data of previous 
experiments, and are therefore worthy of 
attention. It is usually supposed that the 
effect of strain is to diminish the strength 
of iron; but if these experiments are to be 
trusted, the contrary appears to be the 
case, and that very heavy strains, even to 
the extent of the breaking strain, and this 
even several times repeated, actually in- 
creases the strength of the iron by every 
application. The results of the several 
stated as follows in 


experiments are 
*Tson'""'s 
Mean Breaking Strain, 
But TRRCUED. oc ccccccescrcecs ..33 1-4 tons 
2d me CO oo 3-4 7 
3d 5 -600seersecers mane * 
Gta cn cccvcccccccsecece 401-6 “ 


, 


‘* These facts,’’ says the official report, 
‘‘appeared so important, and were so 
much opposed to the opinion of the best 
informed persons upon the subject, that 
in order to prove beyond all question that 
the increased strength was due to the re- 
peated previous strains, and not to the di- 
minished length of the bars, we consider- 
ed it proper to make experiments upon 
this point. We therefore took several 
bars of the same kind of iron, of the same 
diameter, but varying in length from ten 
inches to ten feet, and found they were 
all equally strong. It may be proper to 
state the circumstances which usually at- 
tend the fracture of iron bars, namely, 
that considerable heat is evolved at the 
breaking place, and that the diameter of 
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the bar is everywhere reduced, but par- 
ticularly so at the place of fracture ; but 
it is worthy of remark that at the second 
and subsequent fractures of the bars, it 
generally happened that little or no heat 
was given out at the place of fracture, and 
that the general diameter of the bar was 
not again sensibly reduced, except in some 
instances, at the place of fracture.’’ The 
publicatidn of these results in a govern- 
ment blue book is sure to attract general 
attention to this important question. 


ASCENT OF THE GRAND TETON. 

Tuts is one of the highest mountains of 
the continent; its top, according to re- 
cent measurement, being 13,858 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is one of three 
peaks situated in the northeastern part of 
the territory of Idaho, the Teton range 
extending from 43 deg. to 44 deg. north. 
S> far as known the only white men who 
have ever upon its summit are 
Messrs. Stevenson and Langford, of ihe 
United States Geological Survey. under 
Professor Hayden. In his sixth annual 
report, Professor Hayden tells how they 
were aided in the difficult ascent by in- 
sect agency. Immense masses of snow 
and lakes of ice were found on the sides 
of the mountain, and abundant signs of 
modern glacial action were also visible. 
At certain seasons of the year, usually in 
August and September, the air is filled 
to a great height with grasshoppers fly- 
ing in every direction. They sometimes 
rise.to a height of many thousand feet. 
In passing over the Teton range these 
grasshoppers become chilled, and drop on 
the snow and ice in vast numbers. Little 
cavities are melted in the frozen surface 
by the warmth of their bodies, which 
gives it a peculiar roughness very favora- 
ble to the purposes of the climber. It was 
due to this fact that Messrs. Stevenson 
and Langford were able to cling to the 
steep icy sides of the peak and complete 
the ascent. 

On the summit of this peak, adds Pro- 
fessor Hayden, there were indications 
that human beings had made the ascent 
at some period in the past. On the top 
of the Grand Teton, and for three hun- 
dred feet beiow, there are great quantities 
of granite blocks or slabs of different 
sizes. These blocks had been placed on 
end, forming a breastwork about three 
feet high, enclosing a circular space six 


stood 
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or seven feet in diameter ; and while on 
the surrounding rocks there is not a par- 
ticle of dust or sand, the bottom of this 
enclosure is covered with minute parti- 
cles of granite not larger than grains of 
sand, which must have been worn off by 
the elements from the vertical blocks, and 
which have accumulated to a depth of 
nearly a foot. There was every appear- 
ance that these granite slabs had been 
placed in their present position by Indians, 
as a protection against the wind, probably 
many centuries ago. 
MUSICAL STONES. 

4 CORRESPONDENT of ‘* Nature ’’ writes 
that in roaming over the hills and rocks 
in the Kendal, near 
Lancaster, England, which are composed 


neighborhood of 


chiefly of limestone, he had often found 
They 
are generally thin, flat, weather-beaten 
different peculiar 
shapes, which when struck with a piece 


what are called ** musical stones.*’ 


stones, of sizes and 
of iron or another stone produce a musi- 
cal tone, instead of the dull, heavy, leaden 
sound of an ordinary stone. 
of these stones is in general very much 
alike, but sets of eight stones have been 
collected which produce when struck a 
distinet octave. The new Freneh scien- 
tific weekly, ‘“*La Nature,’’ copies the 
communication from its English name- 
sake, and brings forward some additional 
instances of the same phenomenon. It 


The sound 


tells of a performer who played musical 
airs on rough flints suspended by silk 
threads, striking them with an iron rod. 
We are also informed of the accidental 
discovery of musical properties in a stone 
fountain at the French Institute. A dis- 
tinguished musician, A. Elwart, having 
struck it with the palm of his hand, eli- 
cited ‘a musical sound corresponding 
with extreme perfect 
accord major of fa natural.’? The foun- 
tain in question is in the grand court of 
the Institute. 

But astill more singular phenomenon 
is the ** musical sand” of Jebel Nagus, 
a sandy hill lying to the west of the 
mountain usually called Sinai. Accord- 
ing to Captain H. S. Palmer, an English 
traveller, the sand of this hill possesses 
the marvellous property of giving out 
musical sounds, whenever it is set in mo- 
tion. The sandy slope is two hundred 
feet in height, the sand being very much 


precision to the 
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the same as that of the desert around. 
When any considerable quantity of this 
sand is set in motion, it is seen to move 
in undulations, and simultaneously a sin- 
gular sound is heard, which is first feeble, 
but may be heard at some distance when 
it has attained its maximum intensity. 

This sound is not easily described. It 
is neither metallic nor vibratory. It 
might be compared to thesharpest notes of 
the Adolian harp, or to the sound produced 
by forcibly drawing a cork over wet glass, 
The phenomenon attains its greatest in- 
tensity during the day in summer, when 
the sun is hottest and while the wind 
blows from the northwest. Captain 
Palmer has observed it on all sides of the 
hill, and the only differences he has found 
are such as depend on the direction of the 
wind, 


THE CLIMATE OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

A writer in the London “ Lancet,’’ 
Mr. Henry Weekes, F. R. C.S., is of the 
opinion that tke climate of southern Cali- 
fornia is unrivalled in the world for soft- 
ness, dryness, and equality of tempera- 
ture. lle quotes Professor Bennett as 
saying: ‘* Much has been written of cli- 
mate; but the one which appears to be 
best is that which will enable the patient 
to pass a few hours every day in the open 
air, without exposure to cold or vicissi- 
tudes of temperature on the one hand or 
extreme heaton the other.’’ Mr. Weekes 
then shows that the climate of southern 
California, between Santa Barbara and 
San Diego, answers to this description. 
The annual range of the thermometer at 
Santa Barbara is only 18 deg., between 
51 deg. and 69 deg. Rain seldom falls 
except in the winter. At Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles it is about 16 inches, at 
San Diego 10 inches. 

The city of Los Angeles is charmingly 
situated, about fourteen miles from the 
sea, at the head of a wide-spread valley, 
and is surrounded by vineyards and orange 
groves. ‘The town is abundantly supplied 
with water, and from the mildness of the 
climate and the nature of the cultivation 
(by irrigation) fruits and vegetables are 
obtainable all the year round. In London 
there are about 60 unclouded days, in New 
York 100, at Los Angeles 240. Every 
comfort can be obtained here; there is a 
good library and reading-room, small the- 


atre, a beautiful neighborhood with good 
roads, and horses and carriages may be 
hired at reasonable rates. In view of 
these advantages, Mr. Weekes very justly 
prefers southern California as a resort for 
English speaking invalids, to Madeira or 
to any of the usual health resorts on the 
continent of Europe. 





IRON IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 

A LeTrer from Nordenskjold, the Arctic 
explorer, dated Mussel Bay, Spitzbergen, 
September 9, 1872, giving an account of 
some interesting observations on the 
presence of iron dust in the atmosphere, 
has just been published in ** Comptes 
Rendus,’’ from which we translate as fol- 
lows: In December, 1871, there occurred 
the heaviest fall of snow of which we have 
any record. It snowed incessantly for five 
or six days, and many lives were lost in 
the capital. Supposing that the impuri- 
ties floating in the atmosphere would be 
brought down with the snow of the first 
two or three days, I waited till the storm 
was over, and then collected with all due 
care a quantity of the superficial snow 
and melted it with a view to ascertain 
whether it contained any solid matter. 
To my great surprise I observed that this 
snow held a large amount of black sooty 
dust, consisting of an organic substance 
rich in carbon. This substance is of the 
same nature as the meteoric dust which 
fell simultaneously with meteorites pro- 
perly so called, at Hessle near Upsal, on 
the Ist of January, 1868. In the latter 
case the dust contained also some minute 
particles of metallic iron. 

It is just possible that the carhona- 
ceous matter came from the chimneys of 
Stockholm and the metalli¢ iron from the 
roofs of the houses, most of which are of 
iron in that city. Still, considering the 
matter as one worthy of study, | wrote to 
my brother, Carl Nordenskjéld, who lives 
far away from cities in the interior of 
Finland, and who takes an interest in 
meteorology, and asked him to repeat 
my experiment. After having removed 
the chief causes of error, and collected 
the snow in a plain surrounded by for- 
ests, he too found a black dust, which he 
sent tome. Analysis showed that it was 
of the same nature as that of Stockholm, 
and from both the magner extracted par- 
ticles which were recognised as metallic 
iron 

















































All are aware that the winds often 
carry particles of matter to great dis- 
tances. I therefore resolved to investi- 
gate this subject again on my Arctic voy- 
age, under more favorable conditions. 
While I was striving to reach our winter 
quarters, 1 had an excellent opportunity 
for repeating my observations on a cake 
of floating ice. 1 observed on its surface, 
and two or three inches beneath, a gray 
powder mixed with fine magnetic grains. 
The snow on being melted did not leave 
much residue. The gray powder eonsist- 
ed chiefly of diatoms, either whole or in 
fragments, and the black points, about 
.01 of an inch in diameter, contained 
metakic iron coated with oxide ef iron, 
and holding also carbon probably. 

This last observation appears to me to 
prove that snow and rain bring down cos- 
mic dust in small quantities. During the 
winter I hope to make further observa- 
tions, and to collect a sufficient amount of 
this dust for a quantitive analysis. 


GEMS FROM AMERICAN CORUNDUM DE- 
POSITS. 

Proressor J. LAWRENCE Suita has late- 
ly contributed two notes to the French 
Academy of Sciences on the corundum 
deposits of the United States. In the 
second of these papers he remarks as fol- 
lows on the existence of rubies and sap- 
phires in North Carolina and Montana: 

The corundum locality of North Car- 
olina furnishes masses of corundum from 
which may be detached small pieces of a 
fine blue or ruby color, perfect in transpa- 
rency and almost free from flaws. These, 
on being cut and polished, constitute pre- 
cious stones of some value. I have not 
seen the best specimens of these, but I 
possess some of fine color, though having 
many flaws. 

Is it possible to obtain these gems in 
} sufficient quantity to repay the costs of 
exploitation? Hitherto the yield has 
fallen so far short of that produced by the 
well-known localities in the East Indies, 
that I am inclined to believe in only the 
occasional occurrence of fragments of co- 
rundum possessing such beauty and puri- 
ty of color as would give them any consid- 
erable value. 

About a year ago a quantity of pebbles 
was sent to me from the territory of Mon- 
tana, which on examination I found to 
consist chiefly of corundum. They resem- 
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bled those found in the ruby localities of 
the East Indies, each one being a little 
crystal in itself, with its angles more or 
less worn, and of a compact, uniform 
structure. They were either colorless or 
green, varying in shade from a light toa 
dark green ; some were of a biuish green, 
but none were red. ‘There were some red 
pebbles, but these on examination proved 
to be spinelles. 

These pebbles are found on the Missou- 
ri river, near its source, about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles above Benton. They 
occur in sandbars, of which there are 
four within a few miles distance of each 
other. In the mining region of this ter- 
ritory, gold is found in some quantity on 
these bars, whither it was carried by the 
stream, and there lodged. It is in conse- 
quence of this gold that the territory is 
now settled. ‘The precious stones are 
found scattered through the gravel ata 
depth of about seven feet. On some 
claims they occur abundantly, on others 
they are rare. Occasionally they are met 
with in the gravel, or on the rock bed, at 
a depth of fifty or sixty feet, but here they 
are fuund but rarely. The greatest num- 
ber is found on the Eldorado bar, on the 
Missouri, some sixteen miles from Helena, 
One man will sometimes find in this bar 
as much as one or two pounds of these 
gems per day. 

I have had in my possession some of 
these stones in the dressed state. One of 
these, which was a very perfect stone, 
weighed three and a half carats, being of 
a fine green, almost equal to the finest 
Oriental emerald. In my opinion, there- 
fore, this is the best locality in the United 
States in which to prospect for corunduin 
gems. % 


THE UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY. 

Tue value of our coast survey to science 
was the subject of some interesting re- 
marks made by Professor Peirce at the 
Portland meeting of the Scientific Associ- 
ation. He said that the method of trian- 
gulation in a great survey, by méans of 
quadrilaterals, is purely American in its 
origin, having been first introduced by the 
late Professor Bache. He explained in 
detail the processes by which the Coast 
Survey conducted these extensive triangu- 
lations with greater accuracy than was 
before conceivable. The connections be- 
tween the long lines of survey and the 
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reasons for selecting these long lines 
were explained, as also the relation of 
these to final map making. The speaker 
stated that the triangulation of China, a 
thousand years ago, was more accurate 
than that recently mapped of our western 
territories. ‘lo insure perfect accuracy, 
all the past surveys will have to be re- 
peated all over the world. Foreign coun- 
tries will be obliged to adopt our methods, 
and the instruments to be used in the sur- 
veys will be exported from America for 
European use. The value of the coast 
survey will be thereby so c!early demon- 
strated that no attempt will ever be made 
to trammel its operations. 


LIMITATIONS OF SPIRIT POWER, 

Spreirvattsm in Australia, according to 
a late letter in the London ‘‘ Times,’’ ap- 
pears to have recently suffered & serious 
set-back in the complete breakdown of 
the spirits in the presence of a party of 
unbelievers, on what was intended to be 
a test occasion. Initself this of course is 
nothing unusual, the failure to come to 
time being apparently one of the com- 
monest characteristics of spiritual exist- 
ence. But the explanation of the causes 
which led to defeat, as furnished by an 
Australian spiritual paper, is something 
quite unique in its way, and noteworthy 
for the admission it contains that spirit- 
ual manifestations are impossible except 
through a favorable conjunction of physi- 
“al conditions, a view which detracts 
somewhat from the independence believed 
by many to belong to the spirit life : 

It isa well-known fact that spirits can only 
communicate through certain magnetic or elec- 
tric conditions, and unless these conditions ex- 
ist, the spirit is powerless to manifest itself to 
its friends inthe body. In rare cases the neces- 
sary conditions exist in the emanations of one 
person, but as a rule it requires the blended 
emanations of several persons to make up the 
necessary aura for the spirits to manifest 
through. Now, the odic emanation, or aura, of 
various individuals will not blend except they 
are, at least for the time being, on a similar 
plane of thought and idea; hence no benefit is 
derived by sitting in circle unless all are united 
in one common purpose; indeed, from the prox- 
imity of antagonistic spheres, there is less prob- 
ability of success than there would be if the in- 
dividuals composing the circle sat alone, 


The writer of the letter adds: ‘*T 
should mention that the antagonistic 


sphere which had done most mischief was 
a detective officer, who had been allowed 
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to make one of a party of investigators iu- 
vited to test some phenomena at Castle- 
maine, which had often repeated them- 
selves in one favored family, but unac- 
countably ceased on the visit of the po- 
liceman, A sympathetic inaction follow- 
ed throughout the country, and the live- 
liest circles are still suffering from the 
shock.”’ 





CURIOUS ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON. 

A party of surveyors belonging to the 
United States geological survey expedi- 
tion of 1872 had a novel experience on 
the summit of a peak near Cinnabar 
mountain. When they were within five 
hundred feet of the top, a storm came up 
and they were enveloped in clouds. The 
ascent was very difficult, as the fragments 
of rock were sharp, and most of them 
loose, sliding from beneath the feet of the 
party as they clambered upward. One 
of the company, however, succeeded in 
reaching the highest puint and depositing 
his instruments, when he discovered that 
he was in the midst of an electrical cloud, 
and his feelings not being of the most 
agreeable sort, he retreated. As he near- 
ed the remainder of the party they ob- 
served that his hair 
as though he were on an electrical stool, 
and they could hear a series of snapping 
sounds, as if he were receiving the charges 
of a number of frictional electrical ma- 
chines. Another member who attempted 
the ascent soon received a shock which 
deterred him. The peak was appropri- 
ately called Electric Peak. Its altitude, 
as measured the following day, is 10,992 
feet abuve the sea. 


yas standing on end, 





PHOSPHOR-BRONZE, 

Tue above is the name given to arn alloy 
of copper, tin, and phosphorus recently 
patented in England. This alloy is capa- 
ble, says the ‘‘ Journal of the Society of 
Arts,’’ of being made tough and malleable, 
or hard, at will, according to the propor- 
tion of the several ingredients. It is ren- 
dered so liquid in the molten state by the 
addition of the phosphorus, that it forms 
very clean castings. The uses to which it 
is proposed to put the bronze are well il- 
lustrated in the numerous objects shown 
at the London Internativnal Exhibition 
of the present year. These comprise 
heavy bearings of machinery, cog wheels, 
guns, cartridge cases, Wire, and tuyeres 
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_ for blast furnaces. Tools and appliances, 
such as hammers, knives, scissors, hinges, 
locks, keys, bells, netting, and sieves, are 
constructed of it for powder magazines, 
on account of the impossibility of their 
yielding sparks. Several railway compa- 
nies are employing it for the bearing parts 
of machinery exposed to great strain. The 
wire is especially adapted for making pit 
ropes, on account of its immunity from 
corrosion by damp. It is also proposed 
to use this alloy instead of copper for the 
sheathing of sea-going ships. 


STRANGE MEDICINES. 

Tue history of medicine has no more 
curivus chapter than that which describes 
the various substances at one period or 
another employed for the treatment of 
disease. The subject is treated in a very 
entertaining way by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
in the ‘* Chemist and Druggist,’’ who, 
however, limits his observations to reme- 
dies derived from the animal kingdom. 
We cite a few instances of this old-time 
empiricism ; they afford no bad criterion 
for measuring the progress of the human 
intellect. 

Insects once formed a class of medicines, 
considered very effective in certain cases, 
and time was when the doctor would or- 
der a dose of three gnats or three drops 
of lady-bird milk, just as he might order 
three grains of calomel in our day. 
Wood lice, ants, and beetles used to be 
prescribed for the cure of toothache. The 
sacred beetle is eaten by the women of 
Kgypt and regarded as an emblem of fer- 
tility. The oil-beetle exudesadeep yellow 
oil from the joints of the legs, which was 
esteemed diuretic and used in rheumatic 
complaints ; it has also been recommend- 
ed in hydrophobia. In some cases the ef- 
fects attributed to these curious remedies 
may possibly be produced by them, as for 
instance when Turkish women eat, cook- 
ed with butter, the d/aps sulcata (a sort 
of beetle) with a view to the develop- 
ment of fat; but when the same remedy 
is represented as an antidote against 
earache and the sting of the scorpion, we 
are less inclined to believe in its efficacy. 

In Atwood's ‘* History of Dominica” 
we are told that the fat of snakes is 
esteemed an excellent remedy for rheu- 
matism and sprains; and by the vulgar 
in Persiaa hard green substance about 
the size of a bean, found in the body of a 
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certain species of serpent, is reckoned an 
infallible eure for the bites of venomous 
reptiles. Among the ancients serpents’ 
flesh was in high repute as a medica- 
ment, and was also used for food, like the 
flesh of the turtle. On the continent of 
Europe vipers have still a place in the 
popular pharmacopoeia, and Mr. Sim- 
monds asserts that the Italians to this 
day ‘‘ occasionally regale themselves with 
a jelly made of stewed vipers.”’ In Gua- 
temala lizards eaten alive are supposed to 
cure cancer. 

As late as 1618 lion’s fat belonged to 
the materia medica of the British phar- 
macopeeia, Among the ancients, Galen 
prescribed it as an antidote fur poisons. 
The smell of it was said to drive away 
serpents. The Roman physicians had 
great faith in remedies derived from this 
animal. Pliny enumerates the following : 
First, as a cosmetic, the fat mixed with 
oil of roses gives delicacy to the com- 
plexion ; and secondly, as an unguent, it 
cures affections of the joints. The gall 
mixed with water cured weak eyes ; mix- 
ed with the fat, and taken internally, it 
was a remedy for epilepsy. Quartan fe- 
ver was cured by giving to the patient the 
heart roasted, but quotidian fevers were 
treated with the fat and oilof roses. The 
natives of the Malay peninsule eat tiger 
flesh, believing it to be a specific for all 
diseases, besides imparting to the one 
who partakes of it the animal’s covrage 
and sagacity. 

Discarded from the service of the phy- 
sician, a few mollusks have found a rest- 
ing place in the popular materia medica. 
Slugs and snails were anciently and in 
some parts are to this day a popular rem- 
edy in consumptive complaints. They 
are sometimes made into a mucilaginous 
broth ; sometimes swallowed raw. Snails 
are to this day kept on sale in London 
markets for this purpose. 


Severat of the hot springs of the Yel- 
lowstone region are situated so near to 
the margin of the Yellowstone lake that 
a person might stand on the silicious rim 
of the spring, extend his fishing-rod into 
the water of the lake, and catch trout 
weighing from one to two pounds, and 
cook them in the boiling springs without 
removing the fish from the hook. Pro- 
fessor Hayden’s new volume of Western 
surveys illustrates the operation. 
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Tue best qua.ity of lithographic stone 
is obtained from quarries in Bavaria. 
Recently, however, a very considerable 
bed of this material was discovered in 
Italy, near the French frontier, and on 
the coast of the Gulf of Genoa. This 
stone is said to be of very good quality, 
and destined to supersede in a great meas- 
ure the German product. 


PuospHate of baryta, formed within 
the fibre of wood, is a good preventive of 
decay. ‘The wood is to be first steeped in 
a solution containing 7 per cent. of the 
phosphate of soda. When dry it is again 
treated with a solution containing 13 per 
cent. of chloride of barium. The ‘* Ameri- 
can Chemist ’’ says that wood thus pre- 
pared resists damp well. 


Tue museum at Leyden, Holland, con- 
tains a pulley, with fragments of rope at- 
tached, that was dug up some years ago 
in Egypt, and which is held by anti- 
quaries to indicate that the ancient 
Egyptians were acquainted with the use 
of the implement. The sides of the pul- 
ley are of tamarisk wood, and the roller 
or sheave of fir. The rope appears to 
have been made from fibres of the date 
tree. 


Some animals—frogs for instance—may 
be frozen stiff, and still retain vitality. 
In that condition respiration appears to 
be suspended, and the animal may be 
placed with impunity in_ irrespirable 
g Dr. Richardson some years since 
recounted at a meeting of the British As- 
sociation his experiments upon this sub- 
ject, and in the course of his address 
stated that he had seen a kitten revive af- 
ter severe freezing, and even immersion 
in ether. 


ases. 


Tue sap of the papaya (papaw) tree is 
used in India to make meat tender, and 
even the exhalations from the tree have 
the same effect. Assistant-Surgeon Gopal 
Chunder Roy compares the action to that 
of a ferment, and suggests the administra- 
tion of a few grains of the dried juice 
after meals in cases of indigestion, caused 
by deficient secretion of gastric juice. 


An exhibition of the illuminating qual- 
ities of water-gas, so called, was recently 
inade in the city of Chichester, England, 
iu the presence of a number of scientific 
men, including engineers and managers 
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of gas-works. The process of manufac- 
turing this gas consists in conducting 
superheated steam into retorts, in which 
it is brought into contact witli a mass of 
highly heated coke and iron. ‘The re- 
sulting gas is then passed successively 
through .condensers, washers, and puri- 
fiers, and finally through rectified petro- 
leum spirit. ‘The last mentioned process 
converts it into an excellent illuminating 
agent. 


Fovcautt has inventedan apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of light, which 
includes a small wheel that can be run at 
the rate of 60,000 revolutions a minute. 
The wheel carries a diminutive mirror, 
which at first was of the ordinary kind; 
but the great speed quickly stripped the 
amalgam from the glass, and a metallic 
mirror had to be substituted. 


Tue Paris correspondent of an English 
medical journal gives the following de- 
scription of a new method for fattening 
fowls. The birds, which consist of com- 
mon fowls, ducks, and turkeys, are con- 
fined in small open stalls, which are just 
large enough to receive them, and in 
which they are so fastened that they can 
hardly move. Here they are fed with an 
emulsion composed of milk and oatmeal, 
which is pumped into their gizzards at 
stated hours. This is all the food they 
get, and, with the exception of the ducks, 
which are allowed a little water, they 
have no other drink. The fowls are 
taken at from three to six months old, 
and are fattened in from twelve to eigh- 
teen days, at a trifling cost. 


A German physician, Dr. Lender, pro- 
poses an easy means of ozonizing the air 
of sick-rooms. He recommends the use 
of a powder composed of peroxide of man- 
ganese, permanganate of potash, and ox- 
alice acid, which has the property of giv- 
ing out, in contact with water, an 
abundance of ozone. For a chamber of 
middling size he uses about two table- 
spoonfuls of the powder, over which he 
pours about one tablespoonful of water 
every two hours. In this way the quan- 
tity of ozone produced is exactly what is 
wanted; a larger quantity in the air 
would occasion a cough. All kinds of 
metals, except gold and platina, must be 
removed from the room, on account of the 
oxidizing effects of the ozone. 
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*Rep Cotton Nicut-Cap Country; or, 
Turf and Towers.” By Robert Browning. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 

So many reviews of this poem have 
already appeared, that we suppose the 
public may be taken to be familiar with 
the history of M. Léonce Miranda, even 
though they have not yet read, and in all 
probability may never read, tlie poem it- 
self; and we do not propose to go through 
his history at all. The reader, if he is 
morbidly inclined, will find enough that is 
disagreeable in it, and enough that is cu- 
rious, to satisfy him fer a long time. 

If Mr. Browning were an unknown au- 
thor, the ** Red Cotton Night-Cap Coun- 
try ; or, Turf and Towers ”’ (it is better to 
give the name in full, when it is cited, for 
one branch of it is as important as the 
other) would probably have received very 
little save contemptuous attention. ‘To 
be sure this is hardly a fair way of testing 
a poem, because, in the first place, it is a 
mere opinivn unsupported, and not to be 
supported, by facts; and in the second 
place, Mr. Browning is entitled unques- 
tionably to the interest which his old 
fume gives his new productions. Never- 
theless, it is difficult not to test the book 
in this way, because the Browning cultus 
has always been more or less the cultus of 
a small sect of worshippers, who have af- 
fected to look down upon the general pub- 
lic as a vulgar herd, because it resolutely 
refused to be deeply affected by the strange 
notes of Mr. Browning’s song. It is im- 
possible for the general public not to feel 
a sort of malicious satisfaction in seeing 
the sect in question gradually giving up 
the tenets of their early faith, and hegin- 
ning to confess that poetry of the Brown- 
ing school may be overdone. 

There is one very serious defect in the 
poetry of this school, which some per- 
sons may consider as a trivial blemish, 
but which to our minds goes to the root 
of the matter, and which will always pre- 
vent most Browning poetry from obtain- 
ing much hold upon the popular affec- 
tions ; and that is a strange insensibility, 
in the poet himself, to the effect of words 
on the human mind. We might select, 


in proof of this assertion, many passages 
from‘ Paracelsus”? ; we might take as an 
exumple a poem called ‘* Another Way 
of Love’’; or indeed any one of nine- 
tenths of his poems; but as this extraor- 
dinary production, which he has been 
willing to call ** Red Cotton Nigit-Cap 
Country; or, Turf and Towers,”’ is before 
us, we will take an instance from it. For 
the first part of his title Mr. Browning 
is indebted to ‘his countrywoman, Miss 
Thackeray, who jocosely proposed it as an 
appropriate designation for a country 
(Normandy) where not only everybody 
seems lazy and drowsy, but where, as it 
happens, everybody wears a head coyer- 
ing which resembles the British night- 
cap. His friend’s witticism Mr. Brown- 
ing turns into grotesque earnest, but he 
changes the night-cap from white into 
red, the process by which he effects the 
transformation being a most extraor- 
dinary exemplification of all his least en- 
durable faults. We have neither space 
nor inclination to explain it. Mr. Brown- 
ing bethinks him that 
—all, dear women, young and old, 

Upon the heads of them bear notably 

This badge of soul and body in repose; 

Nor its fine thimble fits the acorn top, 

Keeps woolly ward above that oval brown, 

Its placid feature, more than muffler makes 

A safeguard, circumvents intelligence 

In—what shallevermore be named and famed, 

If happy nomenclature aught avail— 
by a term—‘t White Cotton Night-Cap 
Country ’’—which the poet calls a 





slow hither-thither stretching, fast 

Subsiding-into-slumber sort of name, 

Symbolic of the place and people too. 

This, then, is Mr. Browning’s conception 
of what a “slow hither-thither stretch- 
ing, fast subsiding-into-slumber symbolic 
sort of name ought to be—‘* White Cot- 
ton Night-Cap Country ’’—a name fit to 
make a Norman corpse turn over in its 
grave, and which is really so ludicrous 
that even the admirers of the poet cannot 
quite make up their minds to it. This 
astounding invention is thrust at you in 
the middle of a long rambling introdue- 
tion, and offered to you as a sort of test of 
the author’s power of what it is the fash- 
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ion to call word-painting. Any one by 
looking through the book can find a dozen 
other instances in as many pages; but 
this one strikes us as curious, because the 
author is so anxious to insist upon the 
passage as a beautiful example of *t happy 
nomenclature.” 

** Happy nomenclature,” in its widest 
sense, is indeed half a poet’s business. It 


is his power of fitting words to ideas 
which express the ideas with force and 
beauty, which makes him, as much as any- 
thing does, a poet. The style is the man. 
This, however, is not the opinion of Mr. 
Browning and his friends. Ever since he 
began writing they have been preaching 
to the world, so far as practice could 
preach, that the principal duty of a poet 
was to go poking into all the recesses and 
corners of the human heart, finding tere 
a curious contradiction of sentiment, 
and there a novel introversion of feeling, 
and putting that into verse—no matter 
what sort of verse—whetlrer it took a day 
to understand a line, or whether it was 
plain at first sight. That was a mere 
matter of detail. Style, expression, beauty, 
taste, order—these were the mere husks of 
the grain. The essential thing was to be 
queer and striking. Fortunately for him, 
Mr. Browning was born a poet, and what- 
ever his mistakes have been, they have 
been the mistakes of a genius; but what 
the Browning school of poetry might 
come to, if such a school were ever really 
founded, we may infer with a shudder 
from this latest production of the poet 
himself. 





** FrresipgE Sarnts, Mr. Caudle’s Break- 
fast Talk, and other Papers.’? By Doug- 
las Jerrold. Now first collected. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shep- 
ard & Dillingham, 

fan examination were to be made into 
the common opinion held in England and 
America as to what Matthew Arnold, in 
the peculiar language he affects, would 
call the ** note ’’ of Douglas Jerrold, the 
result would not be difficult to predict. A 
reputation for caustic humor, which is at 
the same time humor rather than wit, is 
the foundation of his fame. Though he 
was quite a voluminous writer in many 
different veins, it is probably by ‘‘ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’’ and by the 
many unpleasantly ‘‘ sharp’? things he 
managed to say in his daily intercourse 
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with his fellow creatures, that he is best 
known. Few people who have seen ‘* The 
Rent Day” on tle stage remember that 
he wrote it, and the drama of * Black- 
eyed Susan,’? which gave him his first 
reputation, is perhaps less known at the 
present day than the disgusting bur- 
lesque of the same name which had two 
or three years ago so great a run in 
America, and, we believe, in England, 
whence at least it was imported. In 
looking over the long list of his published 
works, we notice none which has estab- 
lished such a hold upon the society for 
whose amusement it was written as the 
**Ourtain Lectures.’”’ There is reason 
enough for this. Mr. and Mrs. Caudle 
were real people, and their relations 
were almost the real relations of many an 
English couple of the middie class, while 
the middle class still existed—the middle 
class of the Osborne family in ‘* Vanity 
Fair,”’ for instance. We have in it all 
the true middle-class vulgarity, quarrel- 
someness, and absurdity, mingled with 
that comically-inverted sense of dignity 
and self-respect which is never far away 
from an Anglo-Saxon household. In 
the curtain lectures the pseudo-heroie part 
is played by Mrs. Caudle; in ‘* Mr. Cau- 
dle’s Breakfast Talk,’’ published in the 
present volume, and _ originally in 
** Punch’s Almanac ”’ for 1846, it is taken 
by Mr. Caudle, who after Mrs. Caudle’s 
death marries her sister, Miss Prettyman, 
and ‘‘ nags ’’ her to death. 

In the ** Breakfast Talk ’’ Mr. Caudle, 
being the domestic tyrant, the italicized 
interruptions are Mrs. Caudle’s. Chapter 
II., entitled ** How Mr. Caudle begins to 
show off ‘ the fiend that’s in him,’ ’’ opens 
in this way: 

“It is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, that 
we have now been married four weeks—I don’t 
exactly see what you have to sigh about—and 
yet you can’t make me a proper cup of tea, 
However, I don’t know how I should expect it. 
There never was but ene woman who could 
make tea to my taste, and she is now in heaven. 
Now, Mrs. Caudle, let me hear no crying. I’m 
not one of the people to be melted by the tears 
of a woman ; for you can all ery—all of you—at 
a minute’s notice. The water’s always laid on, 
and down it comes if a man only holds up his 
finger, 

“You didn’t think I coud be so brutal? That’s 
it. Leta man only speak and he’s brutal. It's 
a woman’s first duty to make a decent cup of 
tea. What do you think I married you for ? 
It’s all very well with your tambour-work and 
such trumpery. You can make butterflies on 
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kettle-holders ; but can you make a pudding, 
maam? [ll be bound not. 

“ Of course, as usual; you've given me the 
corner-roll, because vou know I hate a corner- 
roll. I did think you must have seen that. I 
did hope [ should not be obliged to speak on so 
paltry a subject—but it’s no use to hope to be 
mild with you. I see that’s hopeless.” 

The reader of many books and much pe- 
riodical literature is frequently annoyed, 
and frequently expresses his annoyance, at 
the trashiness of the greater part of the 
literature of the present day. It is some- 
times surprising, and sometimes consol- 
ing, to turn back occasionally to the col- 
lected writings of the dit minores of a for- 
mer generation, and to find of what very 
light material they too were for the most 
part composed. ‘To compare the greater 
authors of one generation with another is 
a bewildering task, partly because we do 
not feel sure that we are ourselves quite 
equal to it, and partly because the taste 
of one generation is in many respects so 
wholly different from that of another, that 
there seems for the time being no stan- 
dard of comparison left us. Who can de- 
cide upon the relative merits of the author 
of ** Nicholas Nickleby’’ and the au- 
thor of ** The Mill on the Floss’?? Who 
van say which he prefess—** Lvanhoe,”’ or 
the works of the author who burlesqued 
**Ivanhoe’’? There are probably a very 
large number of people who were almost 
brought up on Seott and Dickens, who 
have found to their own great surprise, in 
these latter days, that the more they read 
of other authors the Jess they care for 
their early favorites; and in literature as 
in religion, the skepticism brought about 
by acquaintance with the world is not an 
agreeable mental state. Lis not so, how- 
ever, with the lesser literary lights. No 
one would have much hesitation in pro- 
nouncing ‘The Tator Fiend and _ his 
Three Pupils’? (contained in the present 
volume) a failure, any more than he 
would have in saying that ‘*An Old 
House in the City ’’ was, though forced, 
an agreeable story, with a good deal of 
life and feeling in it. ‘* Fireside Saints,”’ 
we learn from the editor, were considered 
by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold a “ marked 
when in 1857 they appeared in 
** Punch’s Almanac,’’ and he adds that 
the public seized upon and welcomed 
them, ‘*‘ acknowledging their author; ”’ 
yet they would unquestionably be rejected 
if written now, by any magazine which 
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had any self-respect, either in England or 
America. Whether it is that there were 
illustrations in the ** Almanac ”’ which 
gave life to the letter-press, or whether 
all the saints in this novel calendar were, 
like St. Florence, real persons, 
names are less interesting and less well 
known to us than they were to readers of 
** Punch” in 1857, for some reason they 
are as flat as possible. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the collection 
was hardly worth making, and it is cer- 
tainly calculated to give pause to those 
who praise the past at the expense of the 
It suggests a doubt, also, as to 


whose 


present. 
the wisdom of the present rage for gath- 
ering together after a man’s death all his 
fugitive pieces, including those which he 
must necessarily have himself considered 
fugitive, and not cared to preserve. It 
seems a pity that a man who had such a 
keen sense of humor, that this epigram 
of Martial— 

In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 

thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee— 
can justly be applied to him, should be 
forced to make a ghostly reappearance in 
public in the unhappy ré/e of posthumous 
author of such things as some of these. 


** A SIMPLETON. 
By Charles Reade. 
& Brothers. 

lt has become lately so much the fash- 
ion to sneer at Mr. Reade’s stories, that 
we have almost begun to forget how fond 
we were of them a few years ago. ‘* The 
Wandering Heir” and this story of ** A 
Simpleton’’ have been received with so 
marked a coolness by the public that, re- 
collecting the enthusiasm once felt for 
‘* Christie Johnstone” and ‘* Peg Wof- 
fington,’’ and ‘* Never too Late to 
Mend,”’ it begins to be worth while to try, 
at least, to account for the change. 
There is some difficulty in doing so. Mr. 
Reade is a novel-writer whose bad qual- 
ities are so obvious, and whose develop- 
ment of them has been so steady, that we 
are apt to furget how sound a talent he 
once possessed, and how very complicated 
a literary product novels written 
even in so narrow a view as his. The 
hot and empty-headed controversies in 
which he has of late years engaged at 
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such disadvantage have made people think 
of him more and more as a rather unreli- 
able, vain, quarrelsome author, who takes 
up an amount of public attention alto- 
gether disproportioned to his deserts, and 
who, if the truth were known, is little 
better off, with his fame in hand, than the 
pseudonymuncule whom he reviles, with- 
outany. ‘This, however, is far from fair 
criticism. 

Mr. Reade attained the reputation 
which those who recollect and still read 
his earlier novels with pleasure would be 
sorry to have him lose, by three very dif- 
ferent and rarely combined qualities. He 
is a dramatist, he is a philanthropist, and 
he is a keen appreciator and delineator 
of a certain kind of woman, yulgarly 
known as a ‘‘ man’s woman;”’ in other 
words, a woman born into the world that 
she may be married, incomplete without 
a possible and highly probable husband 
toward the end of the story—a woman 
who cannot in any way be supposed to 
remain a spinster—the kind of woman of 
whom men say that they are ‘* real wo- 
mnen,’’ and of whom women of a differ- 


ent type complain as wanting in force 
and character, being, without actually 


recognizing the fact, jealous of them. 

** Peg Woffington”’ is undoubtedly of 
all his books the most dramatic; it isa 
drama rather than a story, and on the 
stage makes an appearance which would 
be very natural, if any one could be found 
fit to act it. “ Love me Little, Love me 
Long’’ has also been dramatized, to say 
nothing of *‘ Griffith Gaunt’’; and we 
believe the list might be greatly in- 
creased, if we included in it all his stories 
which are dramatic in form, or capable of 
being broken up into parts of a strikingly 
dramatic complexion. Every one knows 
that in these days there isa strong ten- 
deney on the part of writers of a drama- 
tic turn toward sensationalism, or toward 
a sacrifice of what is essential to what 
is only apparently dramatic. The devel- 
opment of a story on the stage through 
the natural interaction of plot and char- 
acters is drama; the development of the 
saine story on the stage through a suc- 
cession of startling effects is sensation, 
In the play called ** The Long Strike ’’— 
by Boucicault if we remember right— 
occurs a scene which well illustrates the 
difference between the two. 
accused of murder, and the only persun 


The hero is 
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whose testimony can secure his acquittal 
is just on the point of leaving England 
for Australia, or some equally remote 
part of the world. The girl whom the 
hero loves, in utter despair, goes to seek 
the assistance of an old lawyer. The 
scene changes: it is late in the evening ; 
the old lawyer is dozing in his chair; to 
him enters tbe hervine, who flings herself 
at his feet and implores his assistance. 
He assures her it is tov late, but by many 
tears and entreaties she prevails upon him 
to take her to the telegraph station and at 
least to see what can be done. They go 
out, and the scene changes to the tele- 
graph station. Hitherto all has been 
agitation and distress, but inside the tele- 
graph station all is repose. The clerk 
stands sleepily behind the realistic counter, 
waiting fur the clock to strike nine, at 
which hour the office is to close ; a boy, 
who is summoned to carry a message, is 
discovered asleep behind the counter ; he 
yawns, stretches himself, and stumbles out 
half awake. Nine o'clock strikes ; repose 
suddenly ends, and wild tumult reigns; 
the heroine enters, wild and disheartened, 
dragging in the lawyer, and imploringly, 
almost shrieking, asks the clerk whether 
he can telegraph the ship on board of 
which is the indispensable witness. The 
clerk shakes his head; it is impossible ; 
the wires are off. The girl sinks in a 
swoon on the floor; the clerk explains to 
the lawyer that the message cannot be 
sent. He offers to prove it, and placing 
his hand over the apparatus clicks the 
machine. ‘The audience by this time is 
on tiptoe of expectation. The innocent 
prisoner, the unconscious witness, the 
ship, the girl just reviving from her 
swoon, the lawyer, and the cruel wires, 
are all before it. Suddenly the ticking 
of the machine begins from the other 
It was a mistake; the wires are 
This part of the play is an ad- 

illustration of the difference 
between the sensational and the nat 
ural drama. The situation is perfectly 
natural, but the situation is not brought 


end, 
open ° 
mirable 


about by the characters themselves, but 
by the dramatist for the sake of the tele- 
graph scene, To return to Mr. Reade: 
the longer he has written, the more fond 
he has seemed to grow of this vice. There 
was very little of itin “* Peg Woffington ” 
or ** Christie Johnstone.”’? In ** Never too 
Late to Mend ”’ there was more. ‘* Lard 
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Cash,”’ ** Put Yourself in his Place,’’ 
** The Wandering Heir,”’ and this ‘* Sim- 
pleton,” are stuffed full of it. 

In ‘* A Simpleton’’ Mr. Reade’s sen- 
sationalism has almost quite destroyed his 
original dramatic power. If it were clev- 
erly put om the stage by Boucicault, it 
would make a great hit, for it carries the 
reader by sudden jerks hither and thither 
over the surface of the earth; we find our- 
selves now in the drawing-room of Rosa 
Staines (née Lusignan), now in the dia- 
mond diggings in Africa, now again in the 
drawing-room, and now in the black open 
sea, with H. M. S. Amphitrite sailing off 
in the distance and Dr. Staines clinging 
toa raft manned by a corpse with a cargo 
of diamonds on board ; now by the side 
of Dr. Staines performing a wonderful 
cure, now by the side of the same Dr. 
Staines a gibbering idiot; now listening 
to the second reading of the banns be- 
tween Rosa Staines, widow, and Reginald 
Falcon, already married to somebody else ; 
now startled at the sudden reappearance 
of Dr. Staines, who fixes Reginald Falcon 
upon the ‘‘ spikes’’ of Falcon’s intended 
wife’s father’s villa, and reclaims Mrs. 
Staines. It is beyond our power to do the 
plot any justice. 

As we find Mr. Reade’s old sensation- 
alism exaggerated in ‘* A Simpleton,’’ we 
find his old philanthropy, and what might 
be called his old woman business, over- 
done. In ‘* Never too Late to Mend ”’ the 
philanthropy was the natural philan- 
thropy of a man who felt the iniquities of 
the prison discipline of the period as an 
outrage, and protested against them as a 
duty, making use of the form of a novel 
just as Dickens had used it before him. 
In ** Hard Cash ’’ it was the iniquities of 
private insane asylums; and in his other 
books which do not avowedly touch on 
any social question, there is throughout 
a philanthropic spirit which in most cases 
warms the heart of the reader. In‘** A 
Simpleton”’ this philanthropy takes a 
singular form—that of protesting against 
the employment of drugs in medicine, 
Dr. Staines, the good physician and hero 
of the book, is a convert to these views of 
Mr. Reade, and his noble opposition to 
conservatism in this respect is so forced 
un the reader's attention throughout that 
the novel is every now and then sacri- 
fived to the cause to a dreadful extent. 
Every one knows that the modern medical 
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movement is all in the direction of oppo- 
sition to drugs, and it is impossible to 
sympathize very deeply with a crusade 
against doctors and the materia medics 
which could hardly have been urged ina 
fiercer spirit in the days of Moliere. We 
ought not to forget to notice the fact that 
Mr. Reade also disapproves of stays ; and 
in this antipathy we believe he has on his 
side every man living. 

Rosa Lusignan is the last of a long line 
of charming women who have been drawn 
by Mr. Reade ; or, to speak more accu- 
rately, she is another representative of 
that type of woman to which we have 
already alluded. Her womanly qualities 
are to our mind overdone, but at the same 
time, if this were Mr. Reade’s first novel 
instead of his last, she would, we think, 
create what he probably would most en- 
joy—a sensation. His opening conversa- 
tion, for instance, between Rosa and her 
affianced physician strikes us as quite as 
good and natural as anything he ever 
wrote. He is making her a visit and has 
come late: 

“Tam behind time; the fact is, just as I was 
mounting my horse a poor man came to the gate 
to consult me. He had a terrible disorder [ 
have sometimes succeeded in arresting—I at- 
tack the cause instead of the symptoms, which is 
the old practice—and so that detained me. You 
forgive me ?” 

“Ofcourse. Poorman! Only you said you 
wanted to see papa, and he always goes out at 
two.” 

When she had been betrayed into saying this 
she drew in suddenly, and blushed with a pret- 
ty consciousness 

* Then don't let me lose another minute,” said 
the lover. “ Have you prepared him for—for 
what Iam going to have the audacity to say ?” 

Rosa answered with some hesitation, *‘ I must 
have—a littie. When I refused Colonel Bright 
—you need not devour my hand quite—he is 
forty.” 

Her sentence ended, and away went the orig- 
inal topic, and grammatical sequence along 
with it. Christopher Staines recaptured them 
both, * Yes, dear, when you refused Colonel 
Bright-—" 

“ Well, papa was astonished, for everybody 
says the Colonel is a most eligible match. Dont 
you hate that expression ? Ido. Eligible!” 

Christopher made due haste and recaptured 
her. “ Yes, love, your papa said——” 

“TIT dont think I will tell you. He asked me 
was there anybody else, and of course I said 
*He.’* 

“Oh! ” 

“ Oh, that is nothing. I had not time to make 
up my mind to tell the truth. I was taken by 
surprise, and you know one’s first impulse is to 
fib—about that.” 

‘ But did you really deceive him ?” 
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“No. I blushed, and he caught me; sp he 
said, ‘: ome now, there was.’”’ 


“ And you said, ‘ Yes, there is,’ like a brave 
girl as you are.”’ 

“What! plumplike that? No; I was fright- 
ened out of my wits, like a brave girlas lam 
avi, ind siid I should never marry any one he 
eould disapprove ; and then—oh ! then [ believe 
I began tocry. Christopher, I ll tell you some- 
thing. I find people leave off teasing you when 
you cry—gentlemen, 1 mean. Ladies go on all 
the more. So then dear papa kissed me, and 
told me I must not be imprudent and throw my- 
self away, that was all; and I promised him I 
never would. I said he would be sure .to ap- 
prove my choice, and he said he hoped so. And 
so he will.’ 

“aA . 2 . 

I'o recapitulate what we have said, we 
confess to a great liking for Mr. Reade’s 
novels, and particularly the women in 
them; but we are obliged to confess that 
the more he writes, the less we like what 
he writes, and the reason we believe to be 
that what they call in French the ‘* de- 
fects of his qualities ’’ have got the better 
of him. He is sensational and theatrical 
where he was once dramatic ; he is a quix- 
otic tilter against chimeras of his own 
creation where he was formerly a siacere 
lover of good and detester of evil; he is 
getting a little maudlin over his women. 


‘Thoreau: ‘Tus Port-Naturatist. 
With Memorial Verses.”” By William 
Ellery Channing. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The mistake has often been made of 
confounding the school of writers to which 
Thoreau belonged with a very different 
set of men who were alter a fashion their 
disciples. The worshippers of the god 
Pan, who dwelled on the banks of the Con- 
cord river, were no doubt the spiritual 
guides of the ** long-haired reformers ”’ 
who may be said to have brought about 
the abolition of slavery ; but in their own 
minds the worship of the god was always 
the main thing ; practical life was out of 
and beneath their range. Between imi- 
tators of Emerson, like Thoreau, and the 
band of philanthropists who were begin- 
ning to be fired with the dream of uni- 
versal freedom, there was in reality 
little in common. As to Emerson him- 
self, he stands apart on an eminence 
of his own; we are speaking merely 
of the confusion between the Emerso- 
nian school and the reformers,  ‘T'ho- 
reau was eminently an imitator, with 
out knowing it, of Emerson. Of real 
originality of any kind, whether in style 
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or thought, poetry or prose, observation 
of man or nature, he possessed very little. 
What has made him seem original is the 
same thing which to many p2ople might 
make his present biographer seem an orig- 
inal writer—an eccentric and thoroughly 
bad method of expressing thoughts of a 
rather commonplace kind. The common- 
place character of the thought renders it 
easily comprehensible ; and when it is 
comprehended, the hearer is forced to 
wonder at the strangeness of the expres- 
sion. What is expressed in such very re- 
markable words, and in sentences govern- 
ed by such very extraordinary grammati- 
cal rules, must be the saying of a wise 
man; and we are inclined to insist, from 
the difficulty of getting at the meaning 
through the expression, that it must be 
profound, however simple it is as a mat- 
ter of fact. Mr. Channing, for instance, 
in his chapter called ‘* Personalities ’’ (p. 
243), wishing to describe Thoreau’s inde- 
pendence of character, as it exhibited it- 
self in lecturing, says : ‘* If ademand was 
made for a lecture, he would gratify it so 
far as in him lay, but he would not de- 
scend from the poetry of insight to the in- 
cubation of prose. Lecture committees at 
times failed to see the prophetic god, and 
also the statute-putty. ‘ Walden’ in- 
creased his repute as a writer, if some 
great men thought him bear -dieted, with 
an owl for his minister, and who milked 
creation, not the cow.’’ ‘ it is in vain,”’ 
Mr. Channing adds, * for the angels to 
contend against stupidity.’”’ Thoreau’s 

yralks in the woods are described in this 
way: ** The bigness of noted trees, the 
number of rings, the degree of branching 
by which their age may be drawn, the 
larger forests, such as that princely 
*‘Inche’s Oak Wood’ in West Acton, or 
Wetherbee’s patch, he paid attentions to. 
Here he made his cards, and left more 
than a pack ; his friends were surely dis- 
engaged, unless they had cut off.’ The 
season fur tapping the trees is spoken of 
as the season ‘‘ when the sap was amia- 
ble.”’ His ‘‘ vital pursuit,’’ it seems, 
was ‘the somersaults of the caracoling 
stream ; which, slow as it appears, now 
and then jumps up three feet in the sacred 
oak-barrel of the peaceful cellar.’ Most 
people who are accustomed to walking in 
the woods are pleased with the rustling 
sound of the dead leaves, and Thoreau, 
we are led to infer from the folowing 
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passage, was in this respect like the rest 
of the world: ‘ While walking in the 
woods he delighted to give the falling 
leaves as much noise and rustle as he 
could, all the while singing some cheerful 
stave, thus celebrating the pedestrian’s 
service to Pan as well as to the nymphs 
and dryads, who ever live in a dumb asy- 
lum.”’ Annie 8. Downs and Alfred B. 
Street are referred to as ‘*‘ native Ameri- 
can writers in the original packages [the 
italies are the author’s], not extended by 
the critics—writers, under the providence 
of God, to be a blessing to those who love 
his works, like Thoreau.’’ It is difficult 
to detect in the account given of Thoreau 
in this chapter or the rest of this book, as 
it is in his writings, or what is generally 
known of his peculiar life, anything which 
can fairly be said to entitle him to our 
respect, or distinguish him from the great 
crowd of men who at one time or another 
have withdrawn themselves from the 
world, returned to nature, and found in 
commerce with their own thoughts and the 
study of nature a means of self-satis- 
faction, which is at bottom what they 
most need. This brings us back to what 
we said just now as to the confusion be- 
tween the tribe to which Thoreau belongs 
and the philanthropists. 

No one, it seems, detested the thorough- 
bred philanthropic sympathizer more 
than Thoreau himself, and he has de- 
scribed the worst features of the class in a 
manner which showsa great deal more lit- 
erary force than from most of his writings 
we should be willing to give him credit for. 
**'They addressed each other,’’ he says, 
** continually by their Christian names, 
and rubbed you continually with the 
greasy cheek of their kindness. They 
would not keep their distance, but cuddle 
up and lie spoon-fashion with you, no 
matter how hot the weather or how 
narrow the bed. It was difficult to 
keep clear of the slimy benignity with 
which he sought to cover you, before he 
took you fairly into his bowels. He ad- 
dressed me as Henry within one minute 
from the time lL first laid eyes on him; 
and when I spoke he said, with drawl- 
ing, sultry sympathy, ‘ Henry, I know all 
you would say; I understand you per- 
fectly. You need not explain anything to 
me.’’? Thoreau was himself a philan- 
thropist, and a vigorous hater of slavery ; 
but the humanity he loved was “I, writ 
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large,’’ an abstract humanity. That of 
the concrete kind desired should as much 
as possible keep the distance. There was 
between such a man as Thoreau and such 
a manas John Brown the sympathy which 
exists between literary men and men of 
action who have the same faith ; a sym- 
pathy which to be real must always keep 
each class a little ignorant of the other. 

Boundless conceit seems to have been 
Thoreau’s chief peculiarity. Endowed 
by nature with a vigorous constitution, 
and a genuine detestation of everything 
belonging to civilization—not merely its 
vices and shams, but its virtues as well— 
it was natural enough for him to prefer 
the solitudes of New England to any or- 
dinary life—particularly as his eccentric 
life in the midst of a half-educated people 
was certain in the long run to procure for 
him the reputation of being a local seer, 
or what Mr. Channing calls the * pro- 
phetie god.’’ In order to understand 
Thoreau’s existence, we must not forget 
the time in which he lived—now so far 
away, though separated from our own 
period by so few years. It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the longing which 
filled the hearts of Thoreau’s contem- 
poraries for the appearance of a truly na- 
tive American literature ; and, naturally 
enough, those who had stationed them- 
selves on the lookout for it, had very vague 
ideas of what it would be when it appeared. 
Anybody who wrote in some strange, wierd 
way they were ready to hail with wel- 
come, and to us now it is obvious they 
made many mistakes. Such a time was 
the opportunity of men like Thoreau, who 
without having much to say have a strong 
desire to say it. His worship of native 
American scenery ; his iconoclastie and ir- 
reverent attitude toward most things held 
in honor by men, founded upon a religion 
of nature and humanity; his democratic 
avoidance and detestation of the convyen- 
tionalities of social life, which were at that 
time supposed by many persons to be in 
some way connected with monarchical 
institutions—all these eccentricities tend- 
ed to make patriotic literary men desire 
to find in Thoreau and others of the sect 
the new product of the new svil. 

But why call it eccentricity? Why 
not take Thoreau at his own valuation, 
and consider him a genius? The answer 
to these questions if propounded by Mr. 
Channing issimple, He says, in his chap- 
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ter called ‘‘ Philosophy,’’ that Thoreau’s 
temperament was so moral that his least 
observation would breed a sermon; and 
as an illustration quotes with evident 
delight these reflections: ‘* How many 
springs shall [ continue to see the com- 
mon sucker (Catostomus Bostoniensis) 
fluating dead on our river? Will not 
Nature select her types from a new font? 
The vignette of the year. ‘This earth 
which is spread out like a map around 
me is but the lining of ny inmost soul ex- 
posed. In me is the sucker that I see. 
No wholly extraneous object can compel 
me to recognize it. I am guilty of suck- 
ers. . . . The red-bird which [ saw 
on my companion’s string on election 
days, 1 thought but the outmost sentinel 
of the wild immortal camp, of the wild 
and dazzling infantry of the wilderness. 
The red-bird, which is the last of nature, 
is but the first of God. We condescend 
to climb the crags of earth.”” With a 
person to whom passages like these are 
fine there is no use in discussing Thoreau’s 
character. 

There have been times in the history of 
the world when there has seemed no alter- 
native to true and simple men but to 
abandon society and seek outside the 
limits of civilization some new life, in 
which they could be true to themselves 
and their God. Without going back to 
the hermits of the middle ages, the Puri- 
tans who first came to this country saw no 
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other means of leading what they consid- 
ered a good life than by cutting all the 
ties which bound them to civilized human- 
ity, and domiciling themselves in a wil- 
derness. ‘There have been other time 
when individual men have found it neces- 
sary to break with an artificial world 
which was growing too oppressive for 
them. But as the world goes on these 
eremitic retreats become every year less 
and less reasonable, because they become 
more and more impossible. Anybody 
who retires from the world becomes at 
once a centre of interest. Magazine ed- 
itors apply to him for articles ; newspa- 
pers send reporters to have interviews 
with him; he attracts a crowd of disci- 
ples, and in a very short time his retiring 
eccentricity has made him notorious or fa- 
mous, as the case may be. This atany rate 
is the danger of such a life, and it makes peo- 
ple naturally skeptical as to the reality of 
the career. If the recluse can prove him- 
self a great man, well and good ; if not, 
he must be content to be laughed at. 
Thoreau has not succeeded in making 
people in general believe in him, and con- 
sequently his Orphic utterances. like those 
we have just quoted on the Catostomus 
Bostoniensis, amuse much more than they 
edify. Originality, as Mr. Fitzjames Ste- 
phen has very truly observed, does not 
consist in thinking and writing differently 
from other people, but in thinking and 
writing better than other people. 
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— To any one who has neither bonds, 
nor stocks, nor real estate, nor liabilities 
of any kind to his butcher, his baker, or 
his landlady, there is nothing more amus- 
ing thana panic. Probably the serious 
view taken of panics in general by almost 
every one, is due to the fact that there is 
no one in a position quite independent 
enough to enjoy the spectacle. ‘The news- 
boy is perhaps the only person thoroughly 
fitted to enjoy it. He is at the centre of 
the disturbance, and lives on it. To be 
sure, his income is slender, but it is rea- 
sonably certain ; it is almost impossible to 
imagine a crisis so severe as to force the 
newsboy into receiving certified checks at 
a discount, instead of cash. 
pennies hold out, the newshoy has noth- 
ing to fear and everything to gain bya 
panic, and a newsboy with any sense of 
humor must have derived a good deal of 
amusement from the recent crash. As 
the last real panic took place in 1857, and 
a generation of newsboys can hardly be 
supposed to last more than ten years, we 
may safely say that hardly a single one 
of the present force can have had any ex- 
perience to guide him through the storm, 
and he must have been a good deal sur- 
prised at a great many things. It cannot 
have failed to strike him, as a consoling 
feature of a panic, that though many 
people suspend payment, no one ever does 
s0 because he is unable to pay his debts. 
Some men suspend payment because of 
** the difficulty of converting their assets ; ’’ 
others because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a return of money advanced ; some be- 
cause the head of the firm is ill, or out of 
town, and it is impossible for the younger 
members to see him; still others on ac- 
count of the ‘‘ present unparalleled state 
of affairs.’’ Every one of them, however, 
is amply able to pay his debts, and was, 
on the whole, never so well off as on the 
morning of his suspension—as the pub- 
lished list of his assets shows. Another 
cheering thing for the philosophic news- 
boy to reflect upon, is the vast amount of 
good advice which he has a hand in dis- 
tributing. There is no great difference, 
as far as we are able to perceive, between 
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the advice given in the newspapers and 
the advice given in private, in times of 
panic. We have had the pleasure of 
meeting a gentleman who toward the end 
of September had the good luck to have in 
his possession a small sum of money which 
he did not know what to do with. It was 
dangerous to deposit it in a bank, because 
the banks might suspend; and not know- 
ing which way to turn, he consulted his 
friends. He was advised with great 
warmth, by the first, to draw the money 
and hoard it in a stocking, or some other 
receptacle; by the second he was urged 
to buy stocks, if he wished a really secure 
means of disposing of his money ; a third 
told him that it was his duty to do what 
he could to restore public confidence by 
depositing the money in a bank; and on 
going back to the first, in despair, he was 
now advised to lend itatonee. It is need- 
less to say that after this consultation he 
acted with decision, and that his opera- 
tions in the market met with unparalleled 
success, 


— Signor Satvint’s acting has been so 
thoroughly criticised by the press, and 
seen by so many thousand people, that it 
seems almost needless to say anything 
more about it. That his Othello is very 
fine and yet not Shakespearian, full of 
passion and yet not Othello, most per- 
sons are quite willing by this time to 
admit, though we must confess that most 
of what has been said on the subject 
strikes us as having missed the point. It 
is not so much because he is what is call- 
ed ‘* too physical’’ in Othello that he is 
objected to; that he should ‘look at 
Desdemona in a way no Christian gentle- 
man ever looked at a woman,” was rather 
more natural than that he should look 
at her in the way Christian gentlemen 
commonly look at the ladies they after- 
wards murder. There are other and 
deeper reasons for the dissatisfaction with 
Salvini’s acting of Othello, which are not 
easy to express in black and white, but 
which are nevertheless very real. There 
is, in the first place, the difficulty of time 
and place. It is very true, of course, that 
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the interest of Shakespeare’s plays is 
everlasting, because it is human, and that 
they are eminently acting plays—plays 
intended for the stage, which only a very 
vivid imagination can appreciate in any 


other way. Still, Othello was not orig- 
inally intended to be acted in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in the city of 
New York, in an opera-house on the cor- 
ner of Irving Placeand Fourteenth street, 
to an American community. Probably 
to every American who goes to 
**Othello,’? one of the first questions 
which itself is, whether the 
** vet-up ’’ of the Moor himself and the 
What is a Moor? 
Ought he to have a woolly head and a 
black skin, or merely a swarthy complex- 
ion and straight hair? To the men of 
Shakespeare’s time, on the contrary, these 
are the last questions which would have 


see 
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scenery is correct. 


suggested themselves. Shakespeare’s habit 
was to take a pretty story, wherever he 
found it, and adapt it to the English stage 
of the period. When he wrote such plays 
as ‘* Hamlet ’’ and ** Othello,” historical 
accuracy or local truth was the last thing 
about which he troubled himself. There 
is the gravest doubt whether in the 
original story of ‘* Othello’’ the word 
** Moor ”’ is not a name, and it is entire- 
ly certain that Shakespeare's notions of 
what a Moor was, and of the difference 
between a Moor and a negro, must have 
been very vague. The age of Shake- 
speare was distinctly an age of imagi- 
nation. The world was full of tales 
which men greedily listened to, for the 
pleasure of hearing them, The present 
age, whatever else it may be, is nothing 
if not critical, and spends a great part of 
its time in examining and exploding these 
old stories. ‘The men of Shakespeare’s 
time were gods in imagination, for the 
very reason that they were children in 
analysis and science. As we just said, 
when one of our generation sets about the 
study of ‘* Hamlet”? or ‘** Othello,”’ the 
first thing he does is to try to bring be- 
fore himself the geographical locality, the 
period, and the historical foundation of 
the play, and he thus goes to work in the 
wrong way. Garrick, who acted Ham- 
let in knee-breeches and shoe-buckles, has 
been frequently cited as an extravagant 
instance of the disregard of the real in 
dramatic art; but though we could not 
in our day bear to see the play done in 
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this way, Garrick was still much nearer 
right than any one who attempts to go 
back and find out the precise century to 
which Hamlet belongs, for he belongs to 
no century. The Denmark of his time, 
like the Cyprus and Venice of Othello’s, 
are places of the imagination, and the ac- 
tors in the tragedies belong to no particu- 
lar place or race. The Moor of Venice 
now and then seems a wonderfully Eng- 
lish Moor, and the original Prince of Den- 
mark is certainly not to be held responsible 
for the behavior of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
The characters are Shakespeare’s own, 
and to try to reconstruct them, as we might 
some antediluvyian animal, on scientific 
principles, is as great a mistake, though 
of a different kind, as it is to talk of them 
as if they were such mines of poetry that 
it was a shame to put them on the stage 
at all. There seems, however, to be an 
almost irreversible tendency in the modern 
revivers of Shakespeare to make the re- 
vival as realistic as possible, forgetting 
that with Shakespeare it is idealism only 
which is truly real. The great popularity 
of the modern “ Hamlet ”’ is, we imagine, 
partly to be explained by the delightful 
truth to nature of the grave-diggers’ scene, 
with skulls, cross-bones, and real dirt 
thrown up out the grave. 


— Turs difficulty, arising from the differ- 
ence between an imaginative and a critical 
age, the play belonging to one and the 
audience to the other, is only one diffi- 
culty. ‘here is for us in America a so- 
cial difficulty of the gravest kind. In 
Shakespeare's time the bonds of authority, 
the bonds which bound children to pa- 
rents, wives to husbands, servants to mas- 
ters, subjects to kings, were very close. 
To-day they are very loose. There is no 
country in the world in which not merely 
the conception but the feeling of equality 
has been so widely spread. The only 
subordination we willingly recognize is an 
amount sufficient to enable us to continue 
making money. Our domestic relations 
and our management of public business 
are as different from those which Shake- 
speare considered natural and lasting, as 
the fashion of our clothes is different from 
that of the sixteenth century. We have 
seen Anne Page, in the ** Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ played by a very intelligent 
actress, who, notwithstanding her natural 
taste and intelligence, behaved toward her 
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parents in a manner which would have 
made the real Anne Page, and her parents 
as well, open their eyes with amazement. 
For the same reason it is that the persons 
in authority in Shakespeare’s plays, the 
fathers, the dukes, and councillors, are 
generally so ridiculous. In real life they 
have never known much of dukes; the 
only council that they have seen is the 
common council of their native city, and 
the fathers they have become quite as ac- 
customed to see under the dominion of 
their children as governing them and en- 
forcing obedience. The relation. between 
mister and servant existing in the six- 
teenth century seems now to be utterly 
incomprehensible, merely the 
actuat relation is so different; the power 
of the master was so great, where now it is 
so little; the distance separating the two 
was so wide, where now it is so narrow. 
Shakespeare’s world was founded on 
status ; the world of Shakespeare’s Amer- 
ican audience is founded on contract. It 
is not only that the relations of men in 
particular situations to each other have 
disappeared ; characters familiar to every 
one in the sixteenth century have in the 
nineteenth completely disappeared. There 
is hardly a commoner character in Shake- 
speare than the brawling gentleman—the 
gentleman who is fond of pickiag a quar- 
rel on slight occasion, or when he hap- 
pens to be in liquor, but who is still al- 
ways a gentleman. To our minds the 
idea of a gentleman and the idea of a 
brawler are utterly contradictory ; a gen- 
tleman is a man, ex vi termini, who never 
picks quarrels, and is reluctant to fight— 
even in those countries in which duelling 
is still in vogue—unless he has really 
been grossly outraged. He must be a 
man of great genius who is able to unite 
these two opposite characters, and it must 
be an audience of a good deal of sense 
which is able to recognize his success, 
On the stage, as it is, the actor who has 
a part of this kind to perform usually sac- 
rifices the refined half of the part to the 
unrefined and simpler half, and appears 
on the stage a well-developed shoulder- 
hitter, and clearly no gentleman. 


beeause 


— Is it, then, impossible to act Shake- 
speare? If the audience and the drama- 


tist are vut of sympathy, what hope is 
there for the great Shakespeare revival 
of which we have beard so much? As 
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long as the traditions of the English 
Shakespearian stage lasted, there was 
some guide; but now that of the two 
greatest Shakespearian actors familiar to 
the American publics one is an Italian 
and the other a Frenchman, it is in vain 
to hope for a preservation of the Euglish 
tradition as a tradition. Possibly some 
great genius may yet appear who shall 
re-create Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, 
and compel us to recognize the truth 
of his conceptions ; but the Shakespear- 
ian stage does not exist. There are no 
common principles or rules to which any 
one can appeal, as there were formerly. 
Salvini has one way of acting, Booth an- 
other, Fechter athird. One actor aims 
at realism, another at classicism, another 
at melodrama. There, is even about the 
minor business of the play, no common 
standard. Ifan actor thinks it better to 
have the costume of Othello Moorish, he 
may do so; we see no reason why some 
other actor should not insist upon its be- 
ing partly at least Venetian. In ‘* Mac- 
beth,”’ one actor brings in the ghost of 
Banquo; another thinks it better to merely 
imagine him on the stage. Each has a 
dozen good reasons for what he dues, and 
as the true reasons for the proper present- 
ation of a play are matters of taste and 
feeling rather than argument, it is very 
unlikely that the German, Italian, French, 
and American theories of the various 
characters will ever be made to harmo- 
nize. In fine, we are inclined to believe 
that the modern Shakespeare is rather a 
literary than a properly dramatic revival, 
and that no one who is really fond of the 
real Shakespeare, and at the same time 
fond of the stage, will ever cordially en- 
joy it. M. Taine, in his interesting ac- 
count of the English theatre, after going 
through the plays of the first English 
dramatists, and bringing his criticisin 
down to the present day, finishes it by 
declaring that at present there is no 
English stage; and what he would have 
said of the theatre, as we 
it in America, we do not undertake to 
say. 


understand 


— Constpertne these diffigulties under 
which Signor Salvini labors, it 
tainly no wonder that he has failed to 
secure the approbation of the public for 
his Othello, or rather to secure it under 
vrotest. The play of ‘ Ingomar” af- 


is cer- 
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forded an opportunity of seeing Salvini 
in an entirely different réle, while at the 
same time it afforded an opportunity of 
discovering what he brought to the two 
parts in the way of common resources ; 
for, however much an actor may vary his 
acting, he is after all the same man, and 
throws some of his own character into 
every part. The story of ‘** Ingomar ”’ is 
simple. The heroine isa Greek gir! of 
*Massilia (Marseilles) ,daughter of Myron, 
an armorer. Myron is captured by the 
savage bands of the Tettosagi, who are in 
the neighborhood, and his daughter runs 
out of the city to find her father. In the 
second act we see the barbarous Tettosagi 
in camp, Ingomar sleeping, and some 
of his companions throwing dice in the 
foreground. The Greek girl appears, and 
offers herself in exchange for her father ; 
her offer is accepted, and the rest of the 
play is occupied chiefly with love passages 
between herself and Ingomar, which end 
in bis abandoning his tribe and return- 
ing with the hervine to Massilia. Up to 
this time he has been in love with her, 
but her love for him grows more slowly. 
Ingomar goes with her to Massilia, adopts 
the Greek mode of living and dress, 
and behaves in so civilized a way that 
he wins the affection of all his fellow 
citizens. At length the Tettosagi reap- 
pear outside the walls, and the tetrarch 
in despair proposes to Ingomar that he 
shall betray his former tribe into the 
hands of his adopted countrymen, and of- 
fers him a large bribe. He indignantly 
refuses, and for his nobility of soul is re- 
warded with the love of the danghter of 
Myron; and as the Tettosagi do no mis- 
chief, the play ends happily, Ingomar re- 
peating in a deep bass voice, as the cur- 
tain comes down, the first verse of the re- 
frain of an old nursery song taught him by 
his affianced bride while she was still flirt- 
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ing with him under the greenwood tree, 
Due alme ed un sospiro, 
while she repeats the second verse, 
Un palptio e due cori, 

in a delightfully sentimental soprano. 
The play, it will be seen, is peculiar. The 
idea of it is to represent the victory of 
love over a barbarous, or rather a barba- 
rian nature ; and in Salvini’s acting of the 
savage chieftain’s part, we recognize the 
same kind of acting that we see in Othello, 
though exhibited in a very different way. 
Any one who has seen the dignity, the 
majestic repose of his Othello as he ap- 
pears in the early part of the play, might 
have expected Ingomar to appear with a 
barbaric dignity of hisown. But Signor 
Salvini is by far too realistic for anything 
of the sort. The Moor of Venice would 
naturally have been a dignified man, or 
he would not have attained his high place 
of honor. But the dignity of the barba- 
rian in the woods is a different kind of 
dignity, a hulking sort of majesty, which 
looks likes majesty to his still more bar- 
barous followers, but to the civilized man 
looks like something quite different. The 
Ingomar of Signor Salvini is the barbarian 
chieftain, not of poetry and romance, but 
such a chieftain as might possibly escape 
from some neighboring mountain fastness 
of some modern Tettosagi, and civilize him- 
self by keeping a liquor-shop in the Mar- 
seilles of to-day. In the same way there 
is no dignity in the love scenes ; love af- 
fects Ingomar as it might a wilful child 
who longs for something he cannot get. 

He contorts his face, he clenches his fin- 
gers, he gives forth the most unutterable 
groans ; his face is full of an amusing sort 
of anguish when he looks at the Greek 
girl he is in love with, and throughout he 
seems bent on representing the force of the 
passion he portrays upon a human being 
in a very low stage of development. 














